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SCHOOL-EOOM HYGIENE.— No. 2. 



BT DR. 0. H. FI8RBB. 



What effect has imperfect ventilation on health of pupils ? 

More than a dozen years since, in the annual report of the School 
Coaimittee of the town of Scituate, I said, ^ Confine a dozen human 
beings in a small air-tight apartment, saj ten by twelve feet square 
and seven in height, and they would soon die, poisoned by the exha- 
lations from their own bodies. No facts are susceptible of clearer 
demonstration. Defective ventilation commences the same series of 
morbid changes in the human organism, and if persisted in will as 
inevitably, sooner or4ater, endindeath. Bad ventilation is, in fact, 
a system of dow poiHoning. Why it is so willlbe apparent wh^n we 
consider that each individual of a dozen years inhales about thirty 
cubic inches of air at each inspiration, and at this age, when all the pro^ 
cesses of life are in their most active condition the respirations num- 
ber about twenty-five per minute. Multiply 30 by 25 and this 
product by the minutes in an hour, and this by 20, 30, 40, or 
whatever number of pupils any given school-room contains, and we 
ascertiUn the unpleasant fact that the air of every unventilated school- 
room, is breathed over and over again, a great many times each hour, 
to say nothing of successive hours, and thus becoming every hour more 
impure and poisonous. At each inspiration about one-sixteenth of 
whatever volume of air is inhaled, is rendered unfit to support human 
life. 
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Now it must be evident that notwithstanding a considerable amount 
of noxious air may escape through loose windows and opening doors 
while a considerable amount of pure air may find ingress in the same 
way, there is still much the larger part of the air in our school-rooms 
BO vitiated by use, its life-giving principle so nearly exhausted and its 
place occupied by a life-destrojring gas, as to act upon the human 
system as a direct cause of disease of no ordinary magnitude. 

We recognize the absolute necessity of allowing children ^Jull 
amount of food for sustaining a vigorous life ; but we too often forget, 
or at least practically disregard the equally absolute necessity of a 
Jull amount of pure air to perfect and finish the process of diges- 
tion and assimilation of food, and without which no amount of food 
can ever he fitted to replace the worn out material in the tissues and 
structures of the body, or add vigor to the frame." 

In estimating the impurity of the air in an unventilated school- 
room, we cannot, however, be limited to the consideration of the con- 
sumption of the oxygen of the air, and the elimination of carbonic- 
acid gas to take its place. That is truth, but not the whole truth. 
We must also take into account the streams of putrescent matter 
which are constantly poured out through the pores of the skin, as 
well as from the lungs, that matter, which is the efiete production 
of the decomposition of the body continually going on within us ; and 
which, having exit fro a the body in a soluble and vapory state, is 
readily diffused into the surrounding atmosphere, and thus intermixed, 
these foul and putrid exhalations, in unventilated rooms, find pas- 
sage through the mouth or nostrils to the lungs, at every inspiration, 
"meeting there that wurmth and moisture so promotive of further 
putrefaction. 

Leblaac states, ** that the odor of the air at the top of the ventilator 
of a crowded room, is of so obnoxious a. character that it is dangerous 
to be exposed to it, even for a short time." It has been long known 
that when air from a crowded room is passed through pure water, the 
water soon exhibits all the phenomena of putrefactive fermentation* 

Again, the warmth and humidity of unventilated rooms, where a 
considerable number regularly congregate, — ^and especially if those 
conditions are produced by the radiation of heat from the bodies of 
those present, and the aqueous and feculent vapors exhaled from the 
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longs and skin, — farnish the most favorable circumstances for the 
eyolation and development of those myriad organic products, whose 
spores or germs float every where unseen in the asmosphere, and find 
lodgment in Qvery infinitesimal nook and cranny. 

These vegetable and animal organisms are believed by eminent 
physiologists to be the fruitful source of many of the endemic and 
epidemic diseases, from the mildest to the most virulent, which 
afflict humanity. 

There is another very common effect of imperfect ventilation, to 
which I should not fail to allude. It is that chachectic state of 
the body which is caUed struma, or scrofula. It is a well settled 
opinion that this vitiated condition of the body, is the result, in a large 
majority of cases, of imperfect nutrition, not alone from an insufficient 
amount of healthy food, but from the failure of the various funo- 
tione — ^to whom the work of preparing and converting the food into 
blood and flesh is assigned, — ^to do their whole duty. The result is 
incomplete nourishment. Tubercles, that work so much mischief in 
the lungs and elsewhere, are only food imperfectly prepared, and 
therefore entirely unfit for its designed purpose. The agency of pure 
air is absolutely essential in the complete elaboration of food for its 
destined use. 

Bandologne, an eminent French pathologist, says, ** Invariably it 
will be found on examination, that a truly scrofulous disease is caused 
by a vitiated air, and it is not always necessary that there should 
have been a prolonged stay in such an atmosphere. Oflen a few 
hours each day is sufficient.'* He also says, in addition, in unequiv- 
ocal language, ^ that repeated respiration of the same atmosphere is 
not only a primary and efficient catise of scrofula, but if there be 
entirely pure air, there may be bad food, bad clothing, and want 
even of personal cleanliness, and yet scrofulous disease cannot exist." 

In 1832, at Norwood School, in England, where there were six 
hundred pupils, scrofnla broke out extensively among the children and 
carried off* great numbers. This was ascribed to bad and inefficient 
food. Dr. Amott was employed to investigate the matter, and 
fbnnd the food had been most abundant and good, and that the true 
cause, was defective ventilation and consequent atmospheric im- 
purity. 
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4 .EABLT DAYS OF THB STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY DAYS OF THE RHODE ISLAND 

STATE NO&MAL SCHOOL 



It was about fifteen years ago that the State took the Normal School 
under its charge, which had previously for a few months been under 
the fostering care of Brown University. I think the city of Provi- 
dence rather controlled its financial affairs. At the beginning of 1855, 
I believe, or a year earlier or later — ^I am not writing history and do 
not pretend to accuracy of dates — a goodly number of excellent 
young ladies flocked from the High School, enrolling themselves on 
the newly projected enterprise. Later in the year, in the fall session, 
the writer of this sketch first found his place among the pupils of the 
school, then established in what is at present the rooms of the 
** Union for Christian Work," on Broad Street, in the city. of Provi- 
dence. There was truly a goodly number of excellent young ladies 
who formed the majority of the pioneers of this noble foundation. 
They were in the majority of numbers, yet some men were present, 
quite early, as pupils. Two only besides the writer are remembered 
in the beginning of that period. These two bravely supplemented 
the work of the major element. To them I shall refer hereafter. 
As to the ladies, where shall be found an equal number enrolled together 
in a cause as worthy, — so youthftd, and therefore buoyant, so thor> 
oughly learned in technicalities of schooling, so honest ^d so perse- 
vering, so true and so good ? They were all carefully trained and of 
the worthiest parentage, mostly daughters of reputable men, resident 
in the city and its suburbs. They were so faithful, that I believe not 
a year has passed since their beginning of the work then commenced, 
wherein has not been felt an influence for liberal training under some 
one of them. I am quite of the opinion that the State and the city 
of Providence especially has felt the good power of every one of that 
liumber extending — so far as each is cencemed — ^far longer than the. 
average of a year for each pupil, all through the years passed away. 
Some of them have passed into rest from toilsome labor. What a 
result has been found — ^what a fiiU return for the money and the 
time invested ; now one can look back and think of the young, hearty 
lives passed in awakening other minds of pupils in our own schools. 
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These results are greater than to be calculated. I shall not saj 
more of them. They cannot be mentioned bj name. I believe now 
some of them still teach — some I saw only a little while since. They 
were still teaching. What further need one say? It is perhaps 
.one's admiration for the class he himself represents, which rates all 
newer classes as less superior to ordinary men and of an enthusiasm 
not so deep as theirs. But Ehode Island need not be ashamed of 
the record of these toilers in her schools. Shall the same energy 
not be again displayed ? Are there not daughters yet as noble and 
as worthy? 

I beg whosoever reads diis little reminiscence to reflect upon the 
really remunerative operation this first year of the Normal School 
has proved to be. And if he should' insist upon my over-enthusiasm 
in describing my own class and its merits, let him have the benefit of 
believing that every other year of the career of the school has been 
equally prosperous and its pupils equally enthusiastic, persevering 
and true. Then he may construct his own theory of its usefulness. 
And I shall warrant him, his conclusion, if it be a true mathematical 
result of cost resulting in reward, shall not be half enough in fact. 

There were good teachers in those first days of the schooK Dana 
P. Colbum was pHncipal. Arthur Sumner was associated with him. 
From the college came once in a while a professor to hear us tell 
what we thought of their own discoveries. Professor Greene taught 
constantly his favorite topic of Grammar. And one by one, three 
or four ladies from the ranks of pupils were promoted to the position 
of assistant teachers. Miss Goodwin was first. Miss Brown taught 
mathematics in a masterly, that is to say, in a thoroughly efficient 
way. Miss Saunders afterwards tAught reading. It was the duty 
of the lady first named to teach geography. — Colbum himself — 
may his memory survive— taught mathematics in his own vigorous, 
telling way. He was proud, too, to show that his culture was not 
on one side of science — ^he often prepared himself to treat in a bright, 
lively exercise some other of the branches of school study. — Colbum 
was in many ways a remarkable man. No person I ever knew was 
like him in the combination of apparently difierent qualities of mind 
and culture. He could teach and he could govern with superior 
ability, yet was as simple as a child in his ways of speech, altogether 
social and kindly. 
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THE TEACHER PROGRESSITE. 

BT OBO. S. BUA^piGH. 

Armed with the weapons time and toil hare wrought, 

Annealed in centuries of consuming thought. 

The slow results of daring search and guess, 

Didactic fidlure and dirine success, 

The Teacher leares the world's gray dawn behind 

And boldljr sounds the forward march of mind. 

Not now to dwell in ruins of the old, 

He rakes their ashes and disturbs their mould, 

Reads arrowy signs from Nimrod's temple aisle, 

Unwraps the long-tanned mummies of the Nile, ^ 

Tracks through Pompeii's palace hall and street, 

The car's stone groore and tread of sandalled feet; 

Far better homes the bright green present yields, 

Made sweet with incense of our clorer fields. 

And nobler temples and diviner shrines 

Gleam where our sun on spire and bell-tower shines. 

But from the Past he wrings reluctant lore. 

To light the paths that open ikr before ; 

Beacons the rocks with phosphorescent fire. 

From bones of crumbled empires, from the mire 

Of rank Campagna's feeds the glowing throat * 

Of engines almost wise enough to rote ; 

And like the Vestal Nature when she bums 

In tulip flames and lily's IVagrant urns ; 

The gray dead things of winter, his clear brain 

Consumes old husks to cherish the new grain. 

** Stand and deliver," is the hail he gives 

To all that was or is, that lived or lives ; 

Nubia and Luxor, from their giant mass, 

May yield one atom for his chemic glass, 

One vital fact from all their dusty lees — 

The mummy wheat of thirty centuries, — 

That in his garden into new life fed. 

May grow to feed the hungry soul with bread. 

Old Greece will ^ve him, what all time will guard, 

The tragic Muse and Scio's sightless Bard : 

Rome lend a sparkle of heroic fire, 

With silvery music of her Mantuan lyre. 

And the dead nations firom their fhneral urn - 
Shall teach the lesson that they would not learn, 
That men are brothers, and they build to fall 
In hopeless ruin who build not for all; 
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That life is progress, and her true soulb march 
Abreast with Time through his triumphal arch, 
And realms that falsely move, or idly wait, 
Are ground to powder by an iron fate. 

With pick and hammer, and an eye that knows 

Life's lightest foot-print in the rock, he goes 

Into a past that makes the long array 

Of buried realms the infante of to-day, 

Among gigantic bones in ruin hurled, 

The wallowing monsters of a seething world, 

Primeval pines and plumes of palmy fern. 

The old flames fixed, that loosened still will bum; 

The long procession 'of ascending lires 

From starry forms that multiply their flres, 

Through jointed rings, through shells aglow with hints 

Of life's great sunrise in their roseate tints. 

To the last form, predicted from the first, 

That stands erect,' the flower of soul, fyill burst,— 

FindiDg the same great lesson, God in all, 

And life forever onward! To his call 

The recluse Darkness render up her keys, 

And tongueless Death his rock-bound mysteries. 

Then when the past, condensed in one quick word. 

Has lent what fire its bounding pulses stirred, 

He waves it back into its silent grave, 

Rich with the worth of warning which it gave. 

And makes the living Present the free heir 

Of all his wealth uncumbered with its care. 
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EducattoiJal SxATiSTiCfl.-r-Napoleon I. said : ** Statistics mean 
the keeping of an exact account of a nation's affairs, and without such 
an account there is no safety." And Goethe says : "I do not know 
whether figures govern the world, but this I do know, they show how 
it is goyemed." Good educational statistics will show the present 
generation occupied with caring for a future one ; it will faithfully 
depict a nation's hopes and fears connected with this care, and will 
thereby enable states and individuals to preserve the intellectual 
heritage of centuries long gone by, and transmit it to the coming gen- 
erations. Educational statistics alone can show the way out of the 
bewildering maze of different educational systems ; they will be of 
more than ordinary importance in a State occupied with a reform of 
its educational system. All such reforms would build on a very un- 
safe foundation if they had not been preceded and were not constantly 
accompanied by most exhaustive educational statistics." 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.— NO. 6. 

Another powerful agency in the management of a school, is kind- 
ness.' 

'By this, as exemplified in the life of the true Teacher, I mean his 
uniform good will, earnest sympathy and hearty generosity, habitu- 
ally exercised towards his pupils. There is no force on' earth so 
potent as love. When it has possession of the iiuman heart, it is 
all-pervading and over-powering, especially if brought to bear upon 
isympathetic childhood and youth. That teacher i;\^ho truly loves his 
pupils, alone has the power to gain their love and confidence — which 
should be his chief reliance in school management. 

The affectionate pupil will confide in your judgment, respect your 
authority, and fear your displeasure. Show him, by your personal 
attention and kindness, that you are his true friend, and that all your 
efiForts are designed to secure his best good, and make him believe it, 
•and you hold him as by the power of enchantment. You have no 
further need of a display of physical force. He is held under another 
and a higher law, which induces him to gratify your wishes and seek 
the best good of your school. 

You, as a teacher hold, for the time being, the place of the parent, 
and you should, as far as possible, cherish the afiections and manifest 
the interest and zeal of the true mother ^ who spends her life in loving 
and toiling for her children. But let me not be misunderstood here, 
either in what I have said, or may say, touching school discipline. 

This kinJnesSf which is an essential element in every true system 
of government, is not and cannot be a substitute for authoHty^ or 
an obstacle to severity y when the good of the individual or the school 
demands it. And I wish it distinctly understood by the teachers who 
read these articles, that the system of school government which I re- 
commend, is full of love and kindness, and that love is never more 
truly exercised than in administering necessary reproof, or inflicting 
necessary pain, in the administration of public afiairs. 

Of the teacher's heart, Shakspeare could not say, — 

*' It 18 too fall of the milk of human kindness/' 

if only he has enough of authority ^ firmness and executive loilL 
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Without these, even love, as an element of school discipline, is some* 
times powerless. Even God's Infinite Love fails to win the hearts of 
wicked men, and in the government of the world, He has instituted 
pains and penalties to be inflicted upon the incorrigible offender. All 
the pain that has ever been endured since the fall of man, must be 
regarded as corporal punishment for sin. 

Then in the Divine government this principle is incorporated ; and 
can man devise a system -of discipline more wise than God's? And if 
Infinite Love employs this severity, may not human kindness do the 
same? H. o. 
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BT SAHAH HELEN WmTMAN. 

While every wind of Autumn brings 

Tidings of ruin from afar, 

I And every ocean message wings 

I The dreadful bulletins of war, 

I 
i 

I Blest with the fair results of Teace, 

Father of Light, to Thee we raise 

A prayer that knowledge may increase, 

And wisdom sanction all our ways. 

To Thee we lift the choral song, 

To Thee we build the lofty shrine. 
Where youthful voices shall prolong 
! An anthem to the Love Divine. 



May careless childhood here prepare, 
The weapons of the mind to wield, 

The earnest tasks of life to share, — 
Champions of right on every field. 

Here, day by day, and hour by hour. 
May wisdom guide them on their way. 

Till knowledge ripen 4nto power. 
And faith illume with cloudless ray. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 

In Bchool-houses as well as in other things a demand creates a sup- 
ply, and a constant demand from an intelligent people, gradually 
brings forth improvements. 

The changes made at first are more radical than those which fol- 
low at later periods. The greatest evils, or those which stand oat in 
the boldest relief, are generally the first to be perceived and remedied. 
Then follow the minor points. Wliat seems perfection at one period in 
a later period only proves to have been a step towards it. Improvement 
upon improvement seems to be the rule. The further you advance, 
the finer the point. The details, in course of time, demand as much 
attention as did at first the general outlines. After great and radi- 
cal imprdvements are accomplished and we have become accustAned 
to a high state of perfection, we wonder how it was possible for us to 
do with such rude structures and implements as we had been obliged 
to use in the past. 

Because many of our noblest men have been educated in the rough- 
est kind of a country school-house, there are Spartan philosophers 
among us who would have it so always. We, however, are not of their 
order, but on the contrary, believe in a steady, general advancement 
towards perfection, in school-houses as well as in other things, and 
contend against any such theory as, *^the rougher the road, the better 
it will be for those who have to travel over it." On the other hand, 
we would not advocate any project which tends to make the way so 
easy that little or no efibrt is required to reach the goal. Such a 
state of things only generates indolence and crime. Let those who 
travel on the road try to improve it for those who may come afler. 

Many of our most prominent educators have taken hold of this 
subject of school-houses with a mind which seems to say, we will do 
all in our power to make the way for the youth of the future as near 
perfect as we can, and their facilities for obtaining education and gen- 
eral advancement . shall be better than the youth of the past have 
had. 

In the rough country school-house every thing was rough — ^the 
teacher, as well as the scholar. Within the last few years great ad- 
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vancements have been made ; yet it seems to take a long time to 
overcome prejudice and mak^ people see wherein the past was defic- 
ient, and acknowledge the improvements of the present. 

School-houses are now being built all over the country, which cost 
thousands of dollars, yet comparatively few building committees fol- 
low the best models in every particular. Wd know of cases where, 
before building, they Jiave not only had the opportunity to inspect, 
but have inspected the best models, and seemingly understood and 
acknowledged their superior combinations, and shortly afterwards put 
up expensive school houses, omitting half, if not more, of the essen- 
tial points of the plan, and that too, without any saving of expense; 
in fact, in some cases, at an increased expenditure. The consequence 
of this is that in a few years the people of the district will not be sat- 
isfied with what they have, and will order some future committee to 
spend more money to patch up these plans to meet the demands of 
the age, and if possible, will endeavor to make them what they should 
and might have been when first erected. 

It may be asked why these committees have done so. Sometimes 
committees are governed by some external or internal force to which 
they are obliged to yield. It often happens that some influential mem- 
ber will persist in having his own way, and for fear of not getting his 
large and necessary contribution, other members allow him to dictate 
something which they know all the while to be against their better 
judgment. Sometimes their architect, not understanding the subject, 
will prevail qn them to accept his plan ; he the while looking out more 
for some outline of ground plan which will work up into a pleasing 
design, rather than for such an outline as will combine the most per- 
fect internal arrangements. It is very poor satisfaction to see a build- 
ing erected for any purpose, which has only the outside design to 
recommend it to the public mind. An architect shoidd always make his 
design subordinate to the essential points of the plan, and he will be- 
the best architect who will combine these fixed points with the most-: 
pleasing exterior. 

There are four general points about a school house which demand 
our special attention, viz. : accommodation, heat, light and ventila- 
tion. <rhese again, can be divided and subdivided. The most im- 
proved of each should be adopted and adhered to with the same 
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spirit that the best teacher is chosen and retained. In its strictest 
sense these things belong to the plariy and as they are the most impor- 
tant let them have our first attention, but let us not forget, or neglect 
to associate with them, a good desio;n, for thereby we increase the value 
of the whole work, and form a combination of utility and beauty 
which will have a powerAil influence over the minds of all who are 
brought in contact with it. 

These things established, the rest we leave to those who have 
charge of the young minds of the future. May they ever have the 
best facilities for the furtherance of the great work of education, 
whereby society is advanced towards a higher state of perfection. 

I. P. N. 



What Kills. — ^In the school, as in the world, far more rust out 
than wear out. Study is most tedious and wearysome to those who 
study least. Drones always have the toughest time. Grumblers 
make poor scholars, and their lessons are uniformly " hard" and ^ too 
long." The time and thought expended in shirking would be ample 
to master their tasks. Sloth, gormandizing and worry kill their thou- 
sands where over-study harms one. The curse of Heaven rests on 
laziness and gluttony. By the very constitution of our being they are 
fitted to beget that torpor and despondency which chill tlie blood, dead- 
en the nerves, enfeeble the muscles, and derange the whole vital ma- 
chinery. Fretting, fidgeting, ennui, and anxiety, are among the most 
common causes of disease. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ On the othfer hand, 
high aspiration and enthusiasm help digestion and respiration, and 
send an increased supply of vital energy to all parts of the body. 
Courage and work invigorate the whole system, and lifl one into a 
purer atmosphere, above the reach of contagion. The lazy groan 
most over their ^ arduous duties," while earnest workers talk little 
about the exhausting labors of their profession. Of all creatures, 
the sloth woidd seem to be most wearied and worn. — ^B. Q. Nos- 

THBOP. 
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THREE TEXT-BOOKS IN LITERATUEE.' 

That the old conventional curriculum of the schools is inadequate 
to the symmetrical development of the youthful mind, is coming to 
be widely acknowledged. Neither in the primary nor in the second- 
ary school, nor yet in the college, has a plan of study been adopted 
that satisfies the general desire for an education more liberal and more 
natural than is attained in existing institutions. On every hand there- 
fore are seen agitation and innovation in the arrangement of courses 
of study, all in the direction of wider culture rather than of more rigid 
discipline. In conformity with this liberal tendency, it may be ob- 
served that a general impulse is communicating itself to the study of 
literature, and especially of English literature. While the study of 
technical gnimmar is falling into discredit, the study of the English 
classics is rising in general esteem. This tendency, we believe, indi- 
cates genuine progress away from pedantry towards wisdom. It prom- 
ises better, we believe, for the future of our schools than any other 
one feature now observable -in them. We not6, therefore, with inter- 
est, the appearance of new bodks designed to aid teacher or pupil 
in achieving judicious methods, either of literary culture or of literary 
instruction. 

Mr. Hudson's " School Shakspeare " comprises seven of the plays 
of the poet, selected as the most suitable for the immature pupil. 
These are, As You Like It^ The Merchant of Venice^ Twelfth 
Nighty King Henry the Fourth ^ parts I and II ^ Julius Ccesar, 
and Hamlet. In a remarkably well-written preface, which we com- 
mclbd as a rare specimen of vigorous English, Mr. Hudson treats of 
the proper way, as he conceives it, of using Shakspeare as a school 
text-book. We hope many teachers will acquaint themselves with this 

*PLATf OF Shakspbabe — Selected and prepared for use in Schools, Clnbfl, 
Classes and FamUies. V^Tith Introdnctions and Notes. By the Rev. Henry N. Hud- 
son. Vol. I. Boston ; Ginn Bros, & Co., 1870. ^ 

LiTEBATUBE 0¥ THE Enoush Lanquaob. Comprising Representatiye Selections 
from the best authors. Also, lists of contemporaneous writers and their principal 
works. By E. Hunt, LL. D., Head-Master of the Girl's High and Kormai School 
Boston. New York : Irison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

FiEST Steps ik Evolish Litebatubb. By Arthur Gilman, A. M. New York : 
Hurd & Houghton. 
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preface and lay to heart its doctrine. Our space permits us to quotte 
from it but sparingly. The author says : — 

^ And here he feels moved to protest against Shakspeare's being 
used, as some apparently would use him, too much as a niere occa- 
sion for carrying on general exercises in grammar and philology. 
These, to be sure, are essential parts of a right English schooling ; but 
they can be learnt just as well from other books, — books which it is 
no sin not to love, and no loss to forget after leaving school, — which 
it is no matter about having a life-long taste for, or growing to a 
perpetual delectation in. And in studying Shdkspeare^ the pupil's 
mind should be put as closely and directly as possible in intelligent 
sympathy with the poet's own mental deliverances ; everything else 
being made strictly subordinate to this. In other words, the purpose 
should ever be kept foremost to teach or learn Shakspeare, and not to 
use him as a means of teaching or learning something else. With 
him, preeminently, language is the medium, not the object of thought, 
inasmuch as he seems to have used it almost unconsciously." 

*^ It is what young people learn to take pleasure in, what they build 
up happy thoughts and associations about, and what steals smoothly 
and silently into the heart, and there becomes a vital treasure of de- 
light, that mainly determines their characters. In comparison with 
this, mere intellecual acquirements and furnishings, and even ethical 
arguments and convictions are of insignificant yalue. * The forms of 
young imagination ' have more force than anything else to keep the 
heart pure. To pre5ccupy the mind with right tastes and noble loves, 
and with a stock of grand and pure conceptions, and thus to foreclose, 
as far as may be, the invitations of what is false and flashy and sen- 
sational, the intellectual fashions and frivolities and diseases of the 
day, is the first principle of all wise and wholesome training both in 
school and at home. For this process and to this end, except the 
Bible, we have nothing better than the dramas of Shakspeare." 

In a ^ General Introduction," the author then gives a ^ Sketch of 
the Poet's Life," and an account of the ** State and Sources of the 
Poet's Texts," while each play has its special introduction, present- 
ing, together with its history, a few paragraphs of excellent exposi- 
tory criticism, all very valuable, not merely to the young pupil, but 
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to any student whatever, of Shakspeare. Equally excellent and ap- 
propriate are the Notes^ which are put at the bottom of the pages, 
and which are meant to clear up verbal and textual difficulties, and 
to make the poet's meaning as clear as it can be made by the beet 
eriticism of the day. Of such notes the play of Hamlet^ which is 
not more copiously annotated than the others, has very nearly five 
hundred. 

It is an excellent feature of Mr. Hudson's book that the plays are 
given entire^ ^ save the bare omission of such lines and expressions 
as the editor has always deemed it necessary to omit in class." In 
this respect it differs widely from Hows' ^^Shakspearean Reader," which 
presents only mutilations of the plays, and can therefore never bring 
the student acquainted with Shakspeare. 

The general world of readers, as well as the class of educators, will 
thank Mr. Hudson for this School Shakspeare. Universally and 
fiivorably known as a Shakspeare editor, and acknowledged to rank 
among the very foremost of living Shakspeare critics, he cannot have 
entered the pedagogic arena without importing into it scholarly and 
esthetic influences of which it stands in sorest need, and for which it 
will not fail to become intellectually and morally stronger. 

Mr. Hunt's book thoroughly disappoints us ; or rather would dis- 
appoint us, had we not, at one or two conventions, already heard the 
author express literary theories from which no good was to be hoped. 
The publication of a book with the above title challenges inquiry into 
the author^s literary qualifications. We see in the work no sign of 
the first of all such qualifications, — ^literary taste. The book is a mere 
compilation ; for the bits of criticism are so microscopically minute 
as to amount practically to nothing at all, being in no sense a key to 
the understanding of the selected passages. First, we find two anony- 
mous selections, one from the Edinburgh Review on The Theory of 
Beauty^ and the other from the Westminster Review, on Jhe Phi- 
losophy of Style. As introductory to a series of selected passages, 
these quotations have a technical, but no real and useful fitness. Then 
follow passages from living or recent authors ; — ^from the very books 
now most in vogue, and brought or forced into vogue by their new- 
ness and by the strenuous advertising of them by publishers and book- 
2 
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sellers. We cannot sufficiently reprobate this feature of the author^a 
plan. It justifies us in denying to him the very first of literary qual- 
ifications. The present age is probably producing a few works that 
will last ; but what works will last and what will not, Mr. Hnnt 
does not know and cannot know. In bringing most prominently be» 
fore the pupiFs eye the current literature of the day, he is helping the 
circulating libraries and the publishing-houses, a service of which the 
world stands absolutely in no need whatever. The old literature, — 
the literaiure proper of the English language, is crowded into a dis- 
proportionately small space at the end of the book ; an arrangement 
from which, in the absence of explanation by the author, we are to 
infer his estimate of its relative value. We hope, that hereafter, aa 
hitherto, those who are infected with this literary obliquity will rarely 
be tempted into the making of books. 

Mr. Oilman's First Steps purports to be a series of brief critical 
notices of the more prominent English writers, interspersed with re- 
sumea of general history and recapitulations of the several periods 
into which he divides his subject. 

Among the numerous reviewers who have taken thia book in hand, 
we regret that we cannot range ourselves with the complimentary 
majority, but must unreservedly assent to the strictures made by the 
critic in the current number of the New EnglandeVy who demon- 
strates by abundant citation that it contains *8o many errors of fact as 
to render it wholly unfit for use. This condemnation is strong ; bat 
reference to the New Englander itself, will prove it to be just. Mr. 
Oilman's criticisms, moreover, are the old conventional ones, which, 
as they grew not out of intimacy with the authors criticised, are not 
potent to send the young student to those authors to seek original 
knowledge. Pre-eminently should a book on literature serve as spur 
and guidance to the search for other things than it contains, for of all 
books, such are in their nature the most ancillary. A text-book of 
chemistry without the experiments, is tolerable ; but a text-book of 
Literature without a vital connection with Literature itself, is mere 
chaff. And in estimating as such the book of Mr. Oilman, we are jus- 
tified by the fact that it reiterates the worn-out common- places about 
authors, but shows not the note of self-reliant literary vigor. 

We are constrained to animadvert also upon the author's too fre- 
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quent demonstration of his religious proclivities. At this weakness 
we have ourselves learned not to grow very impatient, having ob-- 
served that the disposition to make ostentation, in works purely sci^ 
entific or literary, of devotion to some special form of religion, does 
not rest on the deep foundations of character. But as the book under 
notice is designed for youth, and professes to be concerned with 
^ English Literature," we have a right to object to its exhibiting 
a religious bias, the connection of which with the literary expo- 
sitions there is no attempt to explain and justify. To the author'a 
sectarian bias we are fain to ascribe his conviction that the Rev. 
Charles Wordsworth sufficiently proved and established as a fact his 
&ncy that Shakspeare drew his culture principally from the Bible. 
Attractive as such a conception may he to his imagination, Mr. Gil- 
man has no right to produce it for other than it really is — ^a mere un- 
proved assumption, of absolutely no literary value. 

Another instance of critical unfairness into which Mr. Gilman is 
led by this non-literary prepossession of his mind, is his treatment of 
Gibbon. Though he devotes to the great historian a generous share 
of space, he yet contrives not to compromise himself by presenting 
any opinion whatever on the merits of the Decline and Fally but does 
contrive to leave the impression that its value must be small because 
it was the ^ fruit of Infidelity." It might have been useful for Mr. Gil- 
man, with regard to Gibbon's immortal work, to seek the expressed 
opinions of such competent judges of Roman History as Niebuhr and 
Ihue, and to notice that these illustrious men never thought of pre- 
judging Gibbon's work as the ^ fruit" of anything whatever, but 
that they found it to be \\\Qfi^it of wonderfully profound and consci- 
entious research. S. T. 



How MANY Hours do our Pupils Study each Year. — By 
the ten -hour system there are more than 3,000 working hours 
in a year for the laborer, the clerk, or the mechanic, and for our 
scholars by a different system about one-sixth of that number. 

The average length of a school day is six hours, say from 9 to 12 
A. H., and from 1 to 4 p. M. Allowing for two recesses forty min- 
utes, devotions, fifteen minutes, singing, &c., five minutes, total, one 
hour, there remain five hours to be devoted to recitations and study. 
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Arithmetic, Spelling, Writing, Reading, Geography, Grammar, 
History., Natural Philosophy, Physiology, and Algebra are branches 
which are pursued in many of our common schools. In ordinary 
schools we find at least five of these studies and at least an average 
of two classes in each study. This classification which is far more 
favorable than our common schools will average, will allow a half 
hour for each study and a half hour for each recitation. This would 
allow in each week two and a half hours for study and two and a 
half hours for recitation ; in a term of ten weeks, twenty-five hours 
for study and twenty-five hours for recitation ; and in four terms, or 
forty weeks, one hundred hours for study and one hundred hours 
for recitation for each branch taught* This classification applies only 
to the best graded schools. In schools where there are eight or ten 
branches pursued, ten or twelve different text books used, and only 
between twenty and thirty weeks of school in a year, a much less 
number of hours can be devoted to each study. We make no allow- 
ance for holidays and absences which will average at least twenty-five 
percent., thus reducing the hours of study and recitations from one 
hundred to seventy-five hours. Many first-class seminaries devote 
ten hours to study and recitation each day without injuring the health 
of their pupils. 

We present the above for the consideration of those who expect 
their children to be fully educated with less than forty weeks of school 
in a year. r. G — ^d. 



So>iE THINGS ABOUT Makch. — ^March, the first of the Spring 
months, has its name from Mars, the Roman god of war ; and in 
early times it was the first month of the year. Even in England the 
legal year began on the 26th of March, until 1752. Our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors sometimes called it Byld Monathy stormy month; 
sometimes Hraed Monathy nigged month ; and sometimes Lenet 
Monathy long month. From this last title comes the word ^'Lent,'' 
applied to the ecclesiastical season preceding Easter^ An old prov- 
erb or tradition represents March as borrowing three days from April ; 
and that these were unlucky days, as if such a thing were possible I 
In a song once sung at the firesides of the Scottish peasantry is this 
i^erence to the "borrowed days'* ; — 

'* The firit of them was wind and weet ; The third of them was lic a freeze, 

The second o' them was snaw and sleet ; It froze the birds' nebs to the trees." 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTE AT WARREN. 

The Teachers' Institute held at Warren, December 15, 16 and 17, 
will be remembered as a pleasant and profitable occasion by thoto 
who enjoyed its exercises. It has been surpassed by no Institute of 
the year, in the marked ability of those who participated in its exer- 
cises, and no more cordial and hospitable welcome could any people 
extend than did the good people of Warren. The Committee . of 
Arrangements entered upon the performance of their duties with such 
energy and zeal that anything but success was impossible. Rev. L. 
C. Manchester, of V^arren, deliyered an address of welcome, which 
was responded to by our genial Commissioner. 

Prof. F. S. Jewell, of Albany, was present during the sessions of 
Thursday and Friday and was often called upon for his views on the 
question under discussion. We never tire of listening to Prof. 
Jewell and his ready and practical thoughts on the topics he dis- 
cussed, 80 tersely expressed and so strongly put, received the earnest 
attention of all. He urged that teachers should employ every 
opportunity of self improvement. ** As we live in a practical, busi- 
ness age, we should labor to increase our practical knowledge. A 
teacher who has no information outside the text book, and can make 
no practical applications, cannot hope for success. Teachers should 
study the tendencies of the age, and so labor that the popular ten- 
dencies may be turned into the proper channels. The teacher should 
study thoroughly the character, disposition and mind of the pupil. 
In the mind of every child is found a restless activity. Teachers 
should never strive to repress this restless working, but rather to 
direct it into its proper channel. Do not allow the pupil to be idle ; 
give his restless mind something to think about, and give his busy 
hands something to do.'' 

In his lecture of Thursday evening, on **The Relation of Parents 
to School Officers and Teachers,** he said, " Parents should extend 
their sympathy and aid, but should assume none of the powers that 
properly belong to the teacher, and should never hinder him in the 
fulfillment of his plans." 

On the subject of Reading, he said, ^ There are two styles of 
reading ; practical good reading, and elocutionary or fine art read- 
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ing. The former must be chiefly taught in our schools. The latter 
comes within reach only of the few who possess fine art capacity. 
The child's early utterances are simple, natural and effective. He 
grows away from all that excellence under the influence of defective 
associations and training. Hence the teacher's work in this direc- 
tion is mainly to find and correct the faults into which the child has 
fallen. The first reading lessons should be conversational in style, 
to develop ease, flexibility and animation. The teacher must first 
give the pupil the model and require him to imitate it. He mast 
explain to him the meaning of what is to be read, so that he may 
read it intelligibly. He should lay open and describe the feeling, so 
that he may read with true sensibility. These three things are the 
trident of the teacher's power, imitation^ comprehension ^ and 
emotion. The great aim is to reach the last." 

He illustrated his remarks by an excellent rendering of " Gilbert 
Stuart and his Questioners," and " The Two Sisters," by Whittier. 

His remarks on *' School Government " were excellent. ** Three 
elements enter into government. Arrangement, Management and 
Discipline, The three methods of enforcing government are Force, 
Authority and Influence, authority being better than force, and influ- 
ence far better than either. Gentlemen can most successfully manage 
girls, and ladies, boys, as implanted in every one is a natural desire 
to please the opposite sex. Make friends of those from whom you 
expect trouble. Every boy, good or bad, has a craving for apprecich- 
tion, and through this avenue you can approach and conquer him. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, of Washington, spoke eloquently in favor 
of the establishment of a State Normal School ; urged that teachers 
commence the collection of a library of books on education in every 
district, by donating one or more copies annually. ^ There should 
be a State Library on Education, accessible to every teacher, and 
legislation calculated to check truancy and absenteeism should be 
effected." 

Mr. F. G. Morley, Principal of the Bristol High School, said 
that in teaching English Grammar, the teacher should understand 
the language from which the English language is derived. The ro- 
mance of a language should be brought out and taught. A knowl- 
edge of Latin is essential in the study of derivative words. Teach- 
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era shoald understand also the old Anglo-Saxon, in the study of 
primitive words. In a class of beginnens, the text book should not 
be used to any great extent. Do not present a second topic to a 
class of pupils till they understand perfectly the first. Teachers 
should carefully guard against making blunders, for every one made 
by them is repeated as many ti nes as there are pupils in the 
dass. Mr. Morley illustrated the above subject with a class of 
teachers, and rendered the exercise highly interesting and entertain- 
ing. 

J. W. Stillman read a paper on the ^ Importance of Education.** 
He evidently had but little appreciation of the value of classical 
studies, and seemed to believe the objects for which young ladies 
were educated at the present time were anything but creditable. 

Mr. Samuel Thurber, of Hyde Park, Mass., read an. exceedingly 
well written paper on ** English .Grammar." He predicted a marked 
change in methods of teaching this branch, and spoke of the utter 
failure of the study of English Grammar, as a means of learning to 
apeak and write the English language correctly. It teaches not what 
we ought to say, but what we do say. The paper is to be printed in 
full in the Sohoolmasteb. 

Hon. M. W. Tewksbnry, Superintendent of Pablic Schools of 
Fall River, Mass., gave an interesting account of what it» being done 
in Teachers' meetings held once a fortnight in the evening, in the 
above-mentioned city. He gave a description of the school for the 
factory children, which is in session fifty-two weeks per year, each 
child working in a factory being obliged to attend this school twelve 
weeks per year. He reported great success in using the Phonetic 
system in their primary schools, which he declared to be the most 
important of all grades, the primary teachers of Fall River having 
ae much pay as the teachers of any other grades. 

Mr. William T. Peck, of the Warren High School, read an ex- 
cellently written paper on ** Methods of Interesting the Parents in the 
School." 

**From the very nature of the case, the question here proposed 
seems a strange one for us to consider. We should naturally expect 
that the parents of our scholars, the fathers and mothers of those 
whom fthey love dearer than life itself, would rather of their own 
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accord come forward with earnest desire to know the teachers to 
whom their children were intrusted. But, strange as it may seem, 
this is seldom the case. What can those parents say who neyer once 
tried to interest their children in the sdiool work, who never came 
forward to strengthen the arms of the teachers in their labors ? What 
can they say, since they have done nothing to preyent it, if their 
loved ones become a curw to themselves and to those who love them? 

" To interest the parents, the teacher must strive to interest the 
scholars. If the child loves the school, if there he finds a pleasant 
place that love will be spoken of and that pleasure will be carried to 
his home. How important is it, then, that we strive to intranet omr 
scholars, for this reason no less than for the sake of their education, 
since interest is the key to all acquisition ; that which is learned from 
curiosity will ever prove the most permanent knowledge. To awaken 
this interest will often require a long time of patient labor. Defeat 
will come before victory, and perhaps almost despair before success. 
And yet when we consider the priceless value of these souls which 
we are influencing and moulding, what one is there (or whom we 
should not be willing to make the greatest effort. 

^ The truly successful teacher will make his scholars feel that he is 
a friend to tliem, willing to sacrifice himself for their interests and 
anxiously laboring for their highest good. When the pupils really 
believe and know diis, then they are interested in him and must in 
time love the school." 

Mrs. Smith, of the Meeting Street Colored School, of Provi- 
dence, assisted by a class of her scholars, gave an interesting exer- 
cise in reading, spelling and arithmetic. The reading was excellent 
and the spelling was wonderful. We understand that Greneral 
George Lewis Cooke gave the class a treat to pies, cakes, candy, 
etc., before their return to the city. 

The meeting on Friday evening was large and enthusiastic. Gen. 
George Lewis Cooke presided. The devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Charles H. Titus, ^marks on the ^ Itelati<His 
of Parents to School Officers and Teachers," were made by General 
Cooke, Rev. L. C. Manchester, Rev. C. H. Titus, and Mr. A. J. 
Manchester, of Providence. The speakers urged the maintenance x>f 
a sympathizing and friendly feeling between the parent and teacher ; 
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that teachers visit their scholars at their homes ; and that teachers in 
order to sncceed should love their scholars and their work. 

Prof. JewelFs remarks on ** Discrimination in Teaching," were' fol- 
lowed by a conversational discussion by Prof. Jewell, T. B. Stock- 
well, Commissioner Bicknell and G. E. Whittemore, in which the 
following points were urged, viz., that teachers use a hundred extra 
problems in every principle of arithmetic, beside those found in the 
text book — ^that they use text books as books of reference chiefly, 
and that they take as their guide in arranging courses of study, the 
requirements of the child's mind rather than the text book. We 
should teach 6u^n6«« geography, start at some well known point, 
;^ and then by well known and popular routes of travel teach the meth- 
ods of passing from place to place, the business of the residents of 
all important cities, and for what they are noted. During the pres- 
ent war in Europe, which is exciting an interest in France and Ger- 
many, a favorable opportunity is afforded to study the geography of 
those countries. The prevailing style of ** story books with a stupid 
moral attached," usually furnished to common and Sabbath School 
libraries y by those who think that style of literature the only style 
adapted to childrens' minds, was severely denounced. Let them read 
of real characters instead of imaginary and unnatural ones. Biog- 
raphy, history and simple science will be eagerly read by them if their 
taste is not destroyed. 

The question, ''Of what practical value (except for mental disci- 
pline) is the study and mastery of th& methods of obtaining the 
greatest common divisor of numbers?" was answered by Mr. A. J. 
Manchester : " Of no value, and should not be taught until nearly 
through arithmetic." 

Mrs. A, P. Mowry, of Providence, entertained the Institute with 
a number of select readings during its sessions, which were received 
with much favor. 

After the passage of the customary resolutions, the Institute ad- 
journed to meet in Providence, January 26, 1871. 

G. E. w* 



Every primary exercise in number should give the child something 
to do J as well as something to study. 
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MEETING OP THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OP INSTRDCTION. 

We would call attention to the notice of the annual meeting of 
the above association to be found in the another department of the 
Schoolmaster. 

This association not only comprehending as it does the teaching 
force of the State, but drawing largely into active sympathy with 
it those persons upon whose counsel and aid the highest success in 
teaching in a great degree depends, is a power for good and a pro- 
moter to efficient labor in education, which is felt throughout our 
limits ; and we regard it not too much to say that the voice which it 
utters is taken as the key note for educational work in every town in 
the State, — at least in those towns which are well represented in its 
meetings. If the utterances there proclaimed are enthusiastic in 
favor of a broad and generous culture, if they are decided in the ad- 
vocacy of effective legislation in securing the attendance of all children 
at school, if they are emphatic in asking for the much needed facilities 
for giving teachers special instruction for their work, if they are un- 
compromising in rooting out ignorance with its inevitable train of 
evils, planting the tree of knowledge with its goodly fruits in its 
place, we may expect results to flow therefrom to which we may look 
with a just feeling of pride. 

By reference to the notice to which allusion has been made, it will 
be seen that men have been engaged to speak who are tried and 
eminent in the educational field. They will speak, we doubt not, 
from a full heart and give the best of a life long experience. 

We hope all will come with a receptive mind, a mind prepared to 
digest the good things offered, and a disposition to make use of the 
practical suggestions which may be presented. Let teachers and 
friends of education go to this meeting with the purpose to profit by 
the occasion, and we doubt not that happy results will follow. 



Persons who practice deceit and artifice always deceive themselves 
more than they deceive others. 
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THREE PEACTICAL HINTS. 



BT B. O. YAILB. 



1. Analysis is a good thing ; but much that is called analysis is 
simply ^rote." By repetition it is made simply a formula, and pre- 
sents all the evils of the old method ** by rule." A scholar may go 
through a process so often, that, though it be the strictest logic, for 
him its logic is lost, and only a form is retained. It were better to 
give him the rule at once, and have done with it. 

The evils of this plan may be briefly indicated by that common 
phrase, ^Drilling it in." This plan is a relic of that old system 
which modem methods are trying to supplant. This drilling process 
transforms what little reason may have been developed by the form 
of analysis, into a mere act of memory ; and, it seems to me, is 
admissible only in the acquisition of such knowledge as spelling, the 
multiplication-table, local geography, and the like, subjects which we 
are obliged to use and possess as matters of simple memory on ac- 
count of their nature, importance, or convenience. But in the other 
and higher part of school work — discipline and culture — ^when itera- 
tion is made an important aid, our method is defective. We get the 
results of repetition, not of thought ; and repetition is not a means 
of genuine education. We truly educate, only when the mind, fully 
awake and conscious of its own processes, is led to apply principles. 
So, instead of ^ drilling^ a subject in", it ought to be put in as a mat- 
ter of common sense, of judgment, of reason, and it should so re- 
main and be used, until we seek for objects other than discipline. I 
do not wish to be understood as undervaluing thoroughness. It is 
for that I plead ; for I do not think instruction has been really 
thorough, when readiness and correctness are the results of ^ class 
drills" only* 

2. Problems and examples should not be used, as they most al- 
ways ore, tu clinch in the mind, as it were, by repeated blows, arbi- 
trary principles, or even the form of analysis. They should rather 
be used as a test and indicator of mental power and growth. When 
once a principle has been thoroughly comprehended, which does not 
by any means depend solely upon the amount of illustration, the 
gurrantee that it will remain available should not rest in the number 
of times it has been repeated and applied, but in the mental strength 
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and habit of the child. The fact that a pupil ^ has been over and 
over" a subject, is quite insufficient evidence that he ha^ mastered it, 
or that it will abide with him. The apologj so often rendered for 
the deficiencies of a class, that they have been over the subject but 
once 9 rarely deserves the credit it receives. Not only has a bad 
method been pursued, but the evil has been increased by confirming 
th&t vicious idea, so prevalent, that it should not be presumed that 
children know what they have not often repeated. The effects of 
this kind of discipline in the lower grades is well illustrated when 
geometry is entered. Witness the amount of time and labor required 
to be able to reproduce a demonstration. If children were accustomed 
ft*om the beginning to proceed upon rigid, though simple logic, the 
ability to understand and retain a line of thought from a single peru- 
sal or hearing would not be looked upon as a special gift, but as the 
result of their training. I would not dispense with memory or op- 
pose its development ; but I regard him as the best workman, who 
produces a given result with the minimum of gross, mechanical eftort, 
and the maximum of genuine thouo^ht-power, — who substitutes for 
repetition, and a lower order of intellect, acuteness and concentrar 
tion, — who depends upon the elFective single stroke of a sharp edge, 
rather than the repeated hackings of a dull one. 

3. As tending thus to dilute pure mental efibrt, I am compelled 
to question the utility of the plan, so common in arithmetic, of divid- 
ing a subject into cases, and classifying the examples. It seems neo 
essary to the complete and systematic presentation of a subject ; but 

its inevitable tendency is to diminish the self-reliance of the pupil. He 
should certainly be able to classify the subject ; but he should possess its 
analysis as an orignal. creation of his own, and not as an import from 
anotl^er's brain. How often is it found that the ability of a class to solve 
an example, depends upon whether they know under what case it he*- 
longs. They have lost sight of general principles in the application 
of special ones. It is often better, instead of ^* working through'' 
each case separately, to take the subject as a whole from the founda- 
tion ; and to leave the distinct recognition of the different cases to 
the discovery of the pupil as the last result of this mastery of the 
subject. For example, instead of presenting the three or four cases 
of percentage, one after the other, let the scholar, by means of analy- 
sis, operate upon the general principles that belong to it, and at last 
possess the classification as a deduction of his own. — Ohio Educct^ 
tional Monthly* 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 

The Rhode Island Institute of Inetniction will hold its next regular annual meet- 
ing at ProTidence, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, January 26th, 27th and 29th, 
1871. 

Arrangements are now made which it is hoped will ensurd eren greater success 
than attended the meeting of last year, 

A new feature is to be introduced for Thursday, tIz. : the opportunity for ohserr- 
ing methods of instruction as practiced in the public schools of Providence, by 
making arrangements for certain schools to be open, each presenting particular 
branches of study, at the hours named upon the programme of the Institute. 

On Friday, practical school work will be discussed, and on Friday evening a 
grand popular meetiog is to be held in the Opera House. 

Let the teachers, school officers and friends again come and partake of a genuine 
Providence welcome I 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

On Saturday, January 14, will be held simultaneously in about twenty towns of 
the State, Local Teachers' Institutes, presided over, and conducted by the leading 
teachers of the State. Places where they are to be held, and teachers assigned to 
the respective localities will be duly announced in the public journals. 



The daily papers of ProVidence have given their influence, liberally, to the cause 
of Popular Education. The able articles in the Journal, discussing the proposed 
Normal School, have been read with pleasure by all who wish for its establishment, 
and have, no doubt, removed many honest doubts as to the value of Normal Train- 
ing. The Joumaly Herald and iVess have had reporters at some of our Institutes, 
the two former at nearly every one during the year, and their reports and items of 
Educational Intelligence have been as complete as desirable. Every teacher should 
tske one or two daily papers, and above all should he give his support to those pub- 
lished in his own State. 

Pbofbssob F. S. Jewell, of Albany, has lectured in many villages of the State, 
daring the past month, at Woonsocket, December 13; Warren, 15 — 16; Lonsdale, 
16; East Providence, 17; Kingston Hill, 19; Wfckford, 20; Anthony, 21; and 
Cranston Print Works, 22. 

He is indeed a jevftly and is listened to by all classes, legislators, school officers, 
teachers, scholars and citizens, with close attention, and beyond a doubt, great good 
to the cause of popular education, will result from his terse and convincing argu- 
ments in favor of those elements, that should be incorporated into our school sys- 
tem, if we expect our schools to equal those of neighboring States. If our teach- 
ers will remember his stirring words, and adopt his practical thoughts, they and 
their scholars will receive a slight foretaste of the benefits that will ensue from 
the establishment in our State of a first-class Normal School. 

N. W. DbMunb, Esq., principal of the Benefit Street Orammar School, of 
Providence, has been appointed Sub-Master of the Lewis Grammar School, of 
Boston. We wish him success in his new field of labor. 
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Proyipence. — Mrs. L. G. Maxfleld, for some jears past connected with the 
Church Hill School, of Pawtacket, takes charge of the second room of the Green- 
wich Street Grammar School, of Providence, B. V. Gallup, Principal. We hare 
for years wondered that the city of Providence, with its ample resources, should 
allow Mrs. Maxfleld, and some other excellent teachers we have in mind, to remain 
in the seryice of the neighboring towns, without attempting to secure their services. 

New Gsamhar School Housb at thk cohneb of Dbak and Federal Strbbts, 
PBovidencb. — The most prominent and imposing public building in the citj is the 
new Grammar School House named above. It has most of the modern improve- 
ments in school appointments, the means of ventilation being probably nowhere ex- 
celled in the country. Superintendent Rev. D. Leach is entitled to lasting gratitude 
for what he has accomplished in this eminently important part of school architecture. 

There' are three stories in the building devoted to school-rooms, four on each floor, 
with an ample hall in the French roof above. The rooms are large, and high stud- 
ded. The finishing of wood-work is mostly in butternut. Everything about the 
building seems to have been done with an eye to taste and durability. 

The dedicatory exercises were held on Wednesday, December 14. Among those 
present were His Excellency Governor Padelford, His Honor Mayor Doyle, Presi- 
dent Caswell, of Brown University, and Right Reverend Bishop Clark. 

The introductory address was made by H. H. Burrington, Esq., Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements . The dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. E. M. 
Stone. The addresses of Mayor Doyle, Superintehdent Leach, Commissioner T. 
W. Bicknell, Hon. Henry Barnard, Professor J. L. Diman, and Right Reverend 
Bishop Clark, were appropriate to t^e occasion and filled with eloquent passages. 

The singing by a chorus of pupils, conducted by Mr. Hood, was pronounced ex* 
eellent. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to our friend A. A. Gamwell, Esq., the 
principal of the school transferred to this building, upon his occupancy of so 
beautiful and commodious a structure. His long and successful services as a 
teacher in this city are deserving and undoubtedly will receive the gratefUl remem- 
brance of the numerous though widely scattered body who have been his pupils. 

b. 

Newport. — The Proposed Industrial School. — The City Council have accepted 
the offer of Miss Ellen Townsend, to give to the city a farm of one hundred acres, 
in Portsmouth, for un Industrial School for Boys; to which, boys who are neg- 
lected, or are without the means of support, shall be taken and be taught how to 
support themselves by honest labor. 

Miss Townsend provides that boys at this school shall be taught how to read, 
write and cipher, and be trained to virtue and honesty ; beyond this, she desires 
that they should be instructed how to labor. * 

This and the People's Library are monuments more durable than marble. 

W. T. Reid has resigned his position as principal of the High School, to accept 
an appointment as Assistant Head Master in the Boston Latin School. Mr. A. B. 
Small, of Lewiston, Maine, succeeds Mr. Reid. 

Exeter. — Teachers* Meeting in Exeter, — ^The first meeting of the* Exeter Teach- 
ers* Association, organized during the recent visit of our efficient School Commis- 
sioner to our town, was held at the Hall School-house, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 1, 1870. 
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The President, Mr. W. H. Arnold, principal of the Exeter Hill School, made a 
▼ery interesting and appropriate address to the teachers and citizens present, fol- 
lowed by remarks by J. P. Clarke, chairman of the School Committee. 

Both scholars and parents joined the teachers in an exercise in spelling, con- 
ducted by Mr. W. H. Arnold, followed by an exercise in elocution and rocal sounds, 
conducted by Mr. Andrew B. Moore, teacher in Tripp*8 Corner District. 

W. H. Arnold illustrated his method of teaching Arithmetic. 

After listening to reading by A. B. Moore and singing the Doxology, the meeting 
adjourned. Mr. C. H. Sherman, teacher in Hall Scliool house, was appointed to 
give an exercise in Arithtiictic, Mr. J. H. Hendrick to give an exercise in Penman- 
ship, A. B. Moore to conduct an exercise in Geography, and A. W. Tefft, teacher 
of Lafayette School in North Kingstown, to give an exercise in Grammar at the 
next meeting of the Association. j. p. c. 

'Rabt Pboyidbngb. — East Providence has now two gentlemen teachers, Mr. Chas. 
L. Newbold taking charge of the school in District No. 3. 

The School Committee have authorized Mr. Wliittemore, of Watchemoket 
School to invite the teachers of the town to meet on some Friday afternoon, at one of 
the school-rooms, discuss methods of teaching, and to organize an '*£ast Providence 
Teachers* Association," and we presume he will do as authorized. 

Pawtuckbt. — An association has been formed in Pawtucket, known as the 'Taw- 
tucket and Central Falls Teachers' Association." It is purely educational in its 
objects, and has chosen the following officers : 

President — Rev. S. O. Seymour. Vice Presidents — Bev. C. H. Spaulding, Miss 
Ruth C. Robinson, Secretary — C. A. Neville. Executive Committee-^William B. 
Tolman, Miss L. M. Brown, Phanuel E. Bishop, Miss Alice M. Greene, E. Spa&rd, 
Thomas Datls. 

Orove Steeei Orammar Schooly Phanuel E. Bishop, Principal. — Number regis- 
tered for the past two years, 115. Average attendance, 100. Measures are being 
taken to establish in this school a Reading Room, where the pupils can have access 
to the leading and standard periodicals and magazines. A large number of books, 
papers and magazines have already been contributed. 

NoRTB Protidekcb. — At the Smiths' Hill School, on the Friday afternoon before 
Christmas, Mr. Eli H. Howard, Principal, was held a sort of impromptu exhibition, 
The State Commissioner, Mr. BickncU, the Town Superintendent, Mr. A. Jencks» 
and the Trustee, Mr. Donnolly, were among the visitors. The recitations in arith- 
metic, map drawing, &c., showed careful training by Mr. Howard and his able assis- 
tant, Miss Nancy A. Collins. The singing was excellent and the young lady who 
presides at the organ was made the recipient of a handsome volume of Poems from 
the school. 

CK>VBirTRT. — The fifth meeting of the '* Coventry Teachers' Association," was 
held at Greene, Saturday, December 10. Mr. Whipple Y. Phillips presided. Dea- 
con Oren Spencer conducted the devotional exercises. 

Mr. Joseph Tillinghast conducted an exercise in Grammar, parsing the words in 
several sentences, previously selected, and assigned to him. This proved a very 
interesting exercise, and called out an animated discussion by several members. 
Mr. J. T. Gorton discussed the different methods of teaching Geography. 
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MeBBrs. Nye, of District 15» and Whitford of District No. 10, then followed with 
the demonstration of seyeral mathematical problems. 

Mr. A. J. Lincolni also, conducted an exercise in Arithmetic, and Miss Eunice 

A. Tillinghast gaye Select Readings. Exercises in Singing, Map Drawing and 

Beading were conducted by Miss Clara Lincoln, assisted by pupils from her schooL 

The next meeting is to be held at Summit, January 14, 1871. 

O. 6. B., Sec 

New Shorbham. — December Ist Commissioner Bicknell visited Block Island per 
Revenue Cutter '* Moccasin," Captain Baker, and assisted in the dedication of the 
new school house in District No. 5, and in inaugurating a movement for the con- 
solidation of Districts Nos. 1 and 6, thus happily settling a disagreement of long 
standing, that has worked great injury to the school interests of the town. 

CoKNECTicuT ScHOOL JouRMAL. — We are happy to learn that the Conneeticui 
School Jburnal is to be reestablished, with an able corps of contributors, H. C. 
Davis, of New Haven, being resident Editor. May it receive such hearty support 
as an Educational Journal should, from the educators of the State, 

School Supbrintbudbnts. — If»w York. — General Superintendent, Henry Riddle ; 
salary, $4,750. 

First Assistant Superintendent, Grammar Schools, T. F. Harrison ; salary, $4,200. 

First Assistant Superintendent, Primary Schools, N. A. Calkins ; salary, $4,200. 

Second Assistant Superintendent, Grammar Schools, J. H. Fanning; SHlaxy, 
$8,800. 

Second Assistant Superintendent, Primary Schools, William Jones; salary, 
$3,600. 

Boston, — John D. Philbrick, Superintendent, now receives a salary of $4,500, and 
has a horse and carriage furnished him. 

Cambridge, — E. B. Hale, the Superintendent, receives a salary of $3,000. 

Worcester, — A. P. Marble, the Superintendent, receives a salary of $2,000. 

Providence. — Rev. Daniel Leach, the Superintendent, receives a salary of $2,500. 

Newport, — F. W. Tilton, the Superintendent, receives a salary of $2,500. 

FaU River, — M. W. Tewksbury, Superintendent, has had his salary increased to 
$2,000. 

Dblawarb has just dedicated her first Normal School. 

Halt the slate pencils used in the world are made in Vermont. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Vermont Legislature, providing that any town 
or school district may appropriate money to provide for the conveyance of pupils to 
and Arom the public schools, who live at a distance from them, thus allowing the 
benefit of graded schools to scattered villages. 

Mr. Hood, Superintendent of Instruction for North Carolina, is a colored man. 

Nbarlt one-half of the 35,000 children in the Boston schools are supplied with 
books at the expense of the city. There are ninety-seven pianos in the Boston pub- 
lic schools, valued at $83,000. 



OuTBB Optic's Maoazxbb maintains its position in the hearts, and heads loo, 
we've no doubt, of all wide-awake boys and girls. We only need hint to those 
teachers who want to give a little stimulus to their school, that the prize of a year's 
subscription to Oliver Optic*s Magazine would prove an incentive to first-class ef- 
fort in almost any direction. 
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Httrd ft Houghton publish ** FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE,'' 
by Arthur Gilman. Tills little book is a well-digested and artistically arraoKed 
compend of English Literature, which the author modestly calls *' First Lessons/' 
bat which shows the marks of careAil research in the abundant material it afibrdi 
for instruction, and in its admirable arrangement for reference. It meets ihe wants 
of scholars as well as those who desire to become such. We commend the volume 
as an attractive and InstructiTe book for the library or tabic. We hope Mr. Gilman 
may be induced by its success to follow it with a fuller treatise in the same fascinat- 
ing field of research. 

Fields, Osgood ft Co. pubUsh " MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN,*" by Mr. C. 
D. Warner. This book is a collection of articles published weekly in the ^J/aW/ortl 
Caurant, and written by the editor. It is a pleasant, graceful series of letters about 
a summer garden. The author is at home with his subject, and clothes flowers, 
Tegetablea, birds and insects with an indiyiduality which makes them appear like 
real actors in a vegetable drama. The descriptive parts are as easy and enjoyable 
as the flowers whose fragrance they breathe ; the didactic portions are such sermons 
as are readily listened to ; the charming vein of satire sparkles like gold ; and the 
irony is the balance-wheel that regulates the whole. Everybody should read *' My 
Summer in a Garden " who delights in graceful pen-pictures, or who has an eye for 
the simple beauty of nature. 

Lee ft Shepard publish ''LOST IN THE FOG," the third volume of the "B. O. 
W. C.** series, by Prof. De Mille. This is a book which cannot fail to please boys. 
We think it among the best of this year's issue. The author has a graphic power, 
of description, a wealth of invention in stirring incidents, and a straight forward 
way of inculcating moral lessons which will find response in every boy's heart, and 
make the book a great favorite. Its pages are as healthy as the air of the ocean 
which pervades them, its descriptions are admirable lessons in geography, and the 
manly boys it introduces are just such ones as we like to meet in real life. 

B. M. c. 

The increased attention which is paid to the study of Music in our Public Schools, 
has created a want ably met by a little volume published by the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston. Mr. Luther Whiting Mason, Superintendent of 
Music in the Primary Schools in Boston, has given to the teachers of children the 
** NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHER,** as a result of twenty years* experience in 
the Public Schools of the United States. Heretofore attempts made to bring out in 
some measure the musical ideas existing to a greater or less degree in the mind of 
every child, have been attended with results hardly to be dignifled with the name of 
musical culture. In looking for a cause of ^is failure we very readily find it in the 
lack of suitable knowledge on the part of the teacher, or of what is of as much 
consequence, a suitable method of imparting such knowledge. Mr. Mason begins 
at the very foundation, and builds a superstructure with such simplicity of outline 
and clearness of detail that it is impossible for the teacher to see, and not under- 
stand. A reference to the first chapter will show that a child's musical education 
8 
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•bould commence when the little one flnt enters the school-room. An avoidABOO 
of harsh tones, (or as he expresses it, **yelU") in recitation, proper carriage of the 
person, and a manner of reading and speaking, quiet and free from unseemlj twist- 
ing of the muscles of both body and face, are regarded as essential preparations for 
the more direct teaching of music. The process of learning to sing does not differ 
from that of learning to read. The child learns to associate cert^n sounds with 
certain letters, so with certain characters he can associate certain tones. To enable 
the child to get these tones pure and eren is the first object, hence the necessity of 
proper instruction in rote singing. This is treated of at great length together with 
the rythmical structure of sentences. The idea of time, the scale and the staff, are 
introduced in succession, with copious illustrations and explanations calculated to 
make plain what has too often been obscure. To show the carefulness with which 
this manual has been prepared it may be said that the explanatory lessons are re- 
ports of those actually giyen to school children in the presence of Mrs. S. C. 
Chevallier, to whose yaluable help Mr. Mason expresses himself as much indebted 
in the preparation of the work. This book which is designed especially for teach- 
ers, is to be used in connection with Musical Charts, and also a small rolume called 
the *' First Music Reader," for scholars* use, containing exercises and simple songa. 
In concluding a brief notice of this valuable book and the sytem it inaugurates, we 
would urge upon teachers the great benefit to be derived from Hs use. The iropetos 
given of late years to music in this country is making a musical education almost 
a necessary accomplishment, and by no method can the groundwork be laid better 
than by that presented by Mr. Mason la the ** National Music Teacher, First Music 
Reader and Musical Charts.'* o. 8. h. 

The Messrs. Lee & Shcpard liave issued a series of instructive books for youth 
for the Holidays. They are neatly gotten up and are quite attractive to children. 
Although they have some faults both in style and language, they will afford usefiil 
information and innocent amusement during the long winter evenings. i>. x.. 

We would recommend fo those who are seeking for suitable books for presents to 
examine the ''PRO VERB 8 FRIES r by Mrs. Bradley, and the <* 8PR1N0DALS 
SERIESt" by Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels. 

THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD, a Manual for Self Instruction, and a 
Practical Guide to Kinder-Gartners, by Edward Wiebe. Milton Bradley & Co., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

This work, compiled mainly from German authors upon the same subject, stands 
fisvorably in comparison with any publication in the English or French language. 
Changes in all the minor details of the system have been made, adapting it admirably 
to a mode of instruction suitable to the American mind. The author, like Froebel 
starts with the idea that *' education should begin with a development of the desirM 
for activity, innate in the child." Lessons are called Play 9, and the materials used 
Gifts, By this system, all ike demands of the child's nature, in respect both to 
mental and physical culture, are saiisfied ; thus a sure foundatiou is laid for subse- 
quent education in school and life. Primary School teachers, especially, should 
nmke themselves familiar with the whole system ; as it is very simple and compre- 
hensive, it will lighten their labors, enhancing the interest of pupils ttn-fold, by 
teaching them to observe nature, study form, and try their inventive powers. * * 
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rUUD 7 KEEPING HOUSB^ it as good m the Dotty Dimple books; and Fm« 
47 mod Dotty and Flyaway make the story as joUy as child-life itself. 

PLANE AND PLANK, by OliTer Optic, is one of his popular works, and his 
latest efforts seem to be his best, showing a versatility of talent that is the aston- 
ishment of the old, tnd the delight of the young. 

NATURES ARISTOCRACr; or, BaUlet and Woundi in Tvau of Peace. Mis« 
Jennie Collins, who is well known as an earnest worker in the working-women's 
cause, and who presents in this Tohime a thrilling narraHre of tlie trials and 
temptations to which young girls are subjected in their efforts to earn their daily 
bread, has drawn from personal experience, andajborough knowledge of the class 
she seeks to beneiit ^^.^'^\ r7 r^ a v 

CAMP'S PHYSICAL AND POLIfiCAL^OUTLUVB MAPS. H^ord, 1870. 
Published by O. D. Case ft Co. // \ 

These outline maps have many ex#t^}lent characteristics. 

1. They are modern, adopting all iSit political changes of the past year. 

3. They are simple and free from a Kasf junount 0f*tttaterial. !f|^ch confUses the 
mind. ' ^^i^MU oh i -i'* * '^\>-''' 

8. They are accurate in outline and finish. ^" " 

4. They are beautifully colored, so tiiat the physical outlines of countries are 
well defined and presented. 

6. They are complete, embracing all the land and water of the Globe. 

6. They are cheap, costing only f80 for serenteen outline maps, of ordinary sise. 

For further particulars see adTertisement in present number Schoolmaster. 

FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Kew York. Harper ft Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. Franklin Square, 1870. 

The author claims superior advantages, in drills on combinations, in practical 

problems and illustrations, and a manual and methods for teachera. It is certainly 

a very fine book for our pupils, and we commend it to sohool officers and teachers 

for their examinations. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE: or, Sioriee and Rhymee for ChMren. With 38 
illustrations, by Theophilus Schuler. Boston, Lee ft Shepard, Publishen ; New 
York, Lee, Shepard ft Dillingham, 1871. 

Our young folks have had a feast upon the contents of the short stories in prose 

snd verse, in this beautifhl book. Grood sense, good morals, and good tan, which 

are good enough for anybody. It seemed as though we had taken up a full grown 

volume of the " Nursery,** only the articles are a little older and wiser. That one 

book in some households would shed a ray of warm sunlight over it until next 

Christmas. If our teachers wish a nice present for ten-year old black-eyed Susie, 

or roguish Charlie, send to Oeorge H. Whitney for '^Letters Everywhere.** 



THE OUTLINE OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. By the 
Rev. J. Clarke Murray, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Queen's Uni- 
I versity, Canada. Published by Gould ft Lincoln, Boston. [From l^UUnghast ft 

I Mason.] 

) The author, a pupil of the eminent philosopher and teacher, wishes to present a 

convenient text-book in philosophy, and inspired by the teachings of his able mas- 
ter, he wishes to extend the influence of his philosophical eduoation. This summary 
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St dear, correct and readily inlelUgible of the leading doctrines and connections of 
Hamilton's Philosopliy. Vrom this book the stadent will be le^d by natural inquiry 
into the wider and broader fields, which the great English metaphysician has ex- 
plored in adrance of them. • 

From Robert Carter and Brothers, Pablishers, 590 Broadway, New York, we haTC 
reo^^edREMOVINO MOUNTAINS, or Life Lessons from ike Oospeis, hj John 
8. Hart, L. L. D. ; SORROW, by Rev. John Reld, author of "Voices of the Soul 
Answered in God"; TffE LIFE OF OUR LORD'S EARLIER J EAR 8, 
AND MINISTRY IN GALILEE, by the Rer. Wm. Hanna, D. D., L. L. D., 
author of **The Last Days of Our Lord's Passion," '*The For^ Bays after Our 
Lord's Resurrection." 1870. 

Dr. Hart's Remoying Mountains is a series of fifly-two short, pungent and practi- 
cal articles, on rarious interesting scenes in the Gospel narration of our Lord's life. 
The conyersations, teachings, parables, and miracles of Jesus are made the texts 
for earnest discourses, plain, sensible and readable, and calculated to do much good. 
This is a capital book for Sabbath School libraries, and all Christian teachers will 
find it fUll of Taluable suggestions in the study of the life of Christ. As no book 
so richly rewards thoughtfUl study as the Gospel narratiye, so next to it, no booka 
can be so valuable as those which illustrate and enforce its precious truths. 

Dr. Hanna's books on the Life of Our Lord, possesses an intense and absorbing 
interest for every reader of the Gospels. His pictures of the life, times and teach- 
ings of Jesus, seem to bring us into the yery presence of the Great Teacher. Hit 
style is simple, pure, and persuasive. His language is eloquent with the noblest 
thought, BO much so that his works are justly called '^ Prose Poems." His writinsfa 
are inspired with the genius and spirit of Grospel truth, and in his delineations of 
the character and labors of Jesus and His disciples, we seem to stand in their very 
presence, and in life attitudes of speech and act, they move us as never before. 
None can come from the reading of these excellent writings without a deeper loye 
for the truths of the Gospels, and a more earnest purpose to study tlie sacred pag^, 
and these are the best tests of their practical yalue and absorbing interest. Bible 
readers must read many other books besides the Bible, aud in their selections we 
can recommend none in preference to the above publications. 

Rev. Mr. Reid's work on Sorrow is original in thought and style, and quite Aillin 
its treatment of this interesting subject. It discourses of the causes and character- 
istics of sorrow ; the sorrow of great minds ; sorrow and home ; the loneliness of 
the human spirit as affecting its sorrow ; sorrow as connected with the love of the 
sexes ; the inventive power of sympathetic sorrow ; the misery of man as deepen- 
ing his sorrow ; the sorrow of children and Bible sorrow ; sorrow for (he dead ; 
The Man of Sorrows } sorrow that is pleasing and a religious element ; the sorrow 
that is beautiftil ; sorrow of different races ; laws of sorrow ; the ministry of sor- 
row, and how sorrow is alleviated and destroyed ; and God and heaven as thoughts 
of power to the sorrowfhl. In its development and illustration the author has 
touched all points of human experience, and in such a way as to shed a ray of joy 
upon an otherwise unattractive side of life. It is for the wise to make the whole of 
life, be it sorrowfril or joyous, the occasion for spiritual growth and advancement, 
and this book teaches how sweet are the uses of adversity and weeping. The night 
of sorrow precedes the morning of joy. 
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Carter and Brothers have done a noble work in pnbliihing in snch an attractiTe 
form, bboks of snch intrinsic rwhkt, and while the world maj be said to be literally 
full of trashy books, we are glad to be able to make exceptions of these Tery Talna* 
ble additions to our religious litorature. 

Eldredge 4 Brother, Philadelphia, hare sent us Stuarf s edition of Sallust's 
CATALINE AND JUOURTHA, Its claims for superior meriU, are a superior 
text, fVill grammatical references, and antiquities and mythology, and Sallustlan 
orthography. 



EXCHANGES. 

• • 

Pbtsrbon's MAOAznra for January, 1871, is already receired. It is a magnifi- 
cent number. Either of the steel engrarings, '* Oracle's Pet," or '* Coasting," are 
worth the price of the number. Then the double sized colored Berlin Patterns 
would be cheap at fifty cents. The Mammoth Colored Steel Fashion Plate is 
superb; in its Fashions VPiBterson" is acknowledged as f As authority. In this 
number, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens begins a copy-right norelet, <* The Reigning Belle," 
the opening chapter of which will draw tears from erery eye. The other contribu- 
tors are Mrs. B. Harding Daris, Frank Lee Benedict, and others of the rery best 
American writers. Remember, it is the cheapest of the lady's books I To single 
rabscribers it is $2 a year, with the Schoolmaster only $1.25. 

The Touiro Folks' Rural.— The first number of this paper is a fine looking 
sheet of eight pages, fUll of entertaining matter — good stories, dialogues, and 
pieces for school exercises. $1 per year; single numbers 10 cente. Published by 
H. N. F. Lewis, Chicago, Illinois. 

The American Agriculturist. — A large, Taluable and instmctiye journal, con- 
taining more varied and interesting infoimation on all matters pertainiog to the 
Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in books costing three times 
as much money. No one Hying in the country can afford to be without it. Many 
who cultivate greenhouse and window plante can gather wise hinte from ite pages, 
and all will find it a useful and interesting magazine. 

The Atlantic Monthly.— The January No. of the Atlantic has come to us 
laden with a rich treat for all. The Poets, Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes, hare 
contributed of their good gifts to its pages. It contains among other articles of 
of interest, ^' Our Whispering 'Gallery," by Mr. Fields; ** New Departure of the 
Bepublican Party," by Senator Wilson ; " Madam Delia's Bxpectations," by Hig- 
ginson ; " Our Eyes, and how to take care of them," by Dr. Williams. The repu- 
tation of the Atlantic, both at home and abroad, is so excellent that to name it 
is but to recommend it, and we can assure our readers that they can make no bettor 
investment of their money than to send their names with the club price of the At- 
lantic and the Schoolmaster. 

• Old and New for December is a very interesting number of this magaxine. It 
contains *' Athens and her enemies," by Wm. Ererett, ** Sparrows;" by Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney; << Pink and White Tyranny," by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and many other 
articles of interest. 

Herald ox Health advocates a higher type of manhood, physical, intellectual. 
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and moral. Its aim is to gire reliable information concerning the lawi of life and 
health, and in addition to this it treats of rarioas topics in an entertaining style , 
and we cordially commend it to all our readers. 

ViCK*8 Illustratbd Catalogub for 1871 has been issued in its nsnal attractire 
style. It is a Tery useful directory for the selection and culture of flowers. It is 
beautifully illustrated with two colored plates, and three hundred fine wood en- 
grarings. The publisher, James Vick, Esq., Bochestcr, N. Y., will send a copy ta 
any one on the receipt of ten cents. 

OuB Touno Folks is a very welcome monthly to the young people, for its editors 
are alire to the wants of the young, and hare a Tory happy way of presenting 
something fresh and instructive in erery issue for their reading. ** We Girls," by 
Mrs. Whitney, is an excellent **home story," and all its articles are of the first 
order. 

Thb Bbxoht Sidb presents bright pictures for children and is tall of interesting 
and instructive stories for the young. It is published by John B. Alden & Co.. 164 
Washington Street, Chicago, 111. 

Thb N. T. Indbpbkdsht. 1871. H. C. Bowen, Proprietor, Publisher and Editor. 
Enough work for one roan, truly, and Mr. Brown has shown his ability to do it 
all. Mr. Tilton's valedictory, and Mr. Brown's salutatory appear in the issue of 
the 22d of December. We need not speak the praises of this excellent fomily p^ier, 
in Rhode Island, where it has so large a circulation. Its premium lists present 
larger inducements for its friends to work for its increased distribution. Success to 
the Independent under its new Editorship. 

Thb Natiokal Suvdat School Tbacbbb is an earnest and progressive «m^- 
Mine for teachers and friends of Sabbath Schools. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, of 
Chicago, publish in connection with it Lesson Papers for Sabbatli Schools, which 
are used in several of our schools. We think them the best we have ever used. 
Superintendents ordering Lesson Papers will rest assured that our words of com- 
mendation cannot express the fhll value of this series of question papers. Send for 
specimen copies to the publishers at Chicago. 

Thb Atlaktio Almanac is a beantiful specimen of art and taste and, though 
ftill as attractive as last year on first glance, as last year, does not seem to maintain 
the impression on a closer examination. Its pictures are less distin(*tively Ameri- 
•an, and in its literary melange there is less of that peculiar flavor and delicate 
adaptibility to a keen and sensitive taste which usually characterizes the ** Atlantic" 
and its contributors. 

ScBiBNEB for January, fully sustains its name for illustrations, but we are disap- 
pointed in its reading matter. Perhaps it is owing to our not being in good Christ- 
mas spirit and so cannot appreciate, but still we doubt if it is ever best for a roaga- 
aine which- caters to a general public, to allow itself to be diverted, even on such 
occasions, from its customary plan of presenting such an arrangement of matter aa 
shall be apt to contain something for nearly every one. We were especially pleased 
with "The Siege of Strasbourg, Illustrated," and *'The Flight of tlie Birds," a wee 
bit of a poem, by Harriet McEwin Kimball. 

Habpbb for Januaiy opens with an old Christmas Carol, with a symbolic, illustrated 
border, which is followed by the usual choice variety of history, science, fiction and 
belles' letters. We think special attention should be given by teachers certainly, 
and by all, indeed, who are interested in the world's progress in science, to the 
Scientific Record, which in each volume presents almost as valuable a history of the 
scientific progress as the costly and ponderous annuals to which we have been 
accustomed to go for our fkcts in this direction. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL HEETING 

OV TBI 

RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OP INSTRUCTION. 

The Annual Convention of the Teachers and School Officers of 
Bhode Island will be held at Roger Williams Hall, in Providence, 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Jan. 26, 27, and 28, 187L 
By the interesting programme of exercises, which has been pub- 
lished, it will be noticed that in addition to the usual rich treat 
furnished for this gathering, the Committee of Arrangements have 
introduced one novel feature^ and have made most satisfactory plans 
for the reproduction of the popular and very successful features of 
the last Annual Institute. The new feature 9 which must meet the 
hearty approval of all of our friends, is found under the head of 
"Visitation Day.'' The schools of the city of Providence, named 
m the programme, will be open for visitation and inspection by the 
friends from all parts of the State, on Thursday, the 26th, and the 
practical methods of teaching as adopted in these schools will be 
illustrated by class exercises. The topics are various, and it is veiy 
desirable that our friends should visit two or more school-buildings 
and spend a short time in the several rooms of each Grammar school, 
in all of which the visitors will receive a most cordial welcome. The 
meeting at Harrington's Opera House promises to be one of great 
interest, and to prevent confusion, tickets of admission will be fur- 
nished. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL? 

The establishing of a State Normal School has been proposed* 
The measure is one of grave importance. That we have once made 
an attempt in this direction and failed, makes it doubly so* However 
much we may need such an adjunct to our school system, we cannot 
afford a second failure. It is proper, then, that we should give the 
subject the most careful consideration. Our action, when we come 
to that, should be both intelligent and decisive. What we may do, 
must carry conviction with it, and nust command success. 

In considering the claims of a Normal School, four things must 
be taken into account : — The ability of the State to make the neces- 
sary provision for its organization and support ; the wants of the 
schools in the direction of better instruction and discipline ; the de- 
mand of popular education for a more diffusive agency and influence ; 
and the capacity of such a school to meet, with reasonable success, 
these various wants and demands. 

Of the first consideration, little need be said. Shode Island is 
always able to provide whatever may be needed for the welfare of her 
citizens, and for the maintenance of her true standing in the great 
family of states. However limited may be her territory, she con- 
fesses to no corresponding limitation in intelligence, industry, enters 
prise and wealth. She modestly emblazons on her coat of arms, the 
simple legend ^Hope" ; but not as significant of a vague, character- 
less expectation. It is a ^hope which maketh not ashamed." 

Of the wants of the schools, much may be urged. The State 
has, to an important extent, created them. It makes constant pro- 
vision for their oversight and support. This it does only for the end 
in view, — the right education of the masses, — ^their just preparation 
for the future of society and the State. It is accepted as a truism, 
that inteUigence and virtue, with their concomitants, industry and 
thrift, are essential to the welfare of a free people. To the surest 
attainment of these, proper early training is h^ld to be absolutely 
necessary. The impossibility of securing such training in the ma- 
jority of homes, makes the public schools the only hope. They are the 
sole dependence. They must educate the people. 
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But let 118 look at the knowledge acquired. How ezoeedinglj 
limited I The elements of a few leading branches only, and those, 
only aa contained in some theorizing text-book : they are rarely suf- 
fused or supplemented with any living thought. As to being really 
acquired, when are they mastered? Over a certain field, the pupil 
superficially skims, or sluggishly plods, for a time ; only at some 
subsequent, and often yearly, recurring period, to plod or skim over 
the same again. In too many cases, so far as real advancement in 
knowledge is concerned, the school drill of the child amounts to little 
more than a pretentious marking-time movement, a deal of motion, 
but no progress. 

There is in this direction another point of peculiar interest. A 
practical view of the just education of the masses in a State like ours, 
would seem to require a certain harmony between' it and the estab- 
lished drift of business. It is not desirable either for the people or 
the commonwealth, that any class should go from the schools with no 
real preparation for any of the employments which engross the public 
mind. With us the tendency is almost exclusively to trade and mai^ 
ufacturee. Yet the knowledge acquired in the schools evinces no 
recognition of this fact. It is so abstract and general as to be almost 
alien to our material interests. It nowhere looks with shrewd fore- 
cast to the coming wants of our youth : it nowhere detects the par- 
ticular, practical bent of our young minds and subsidizes any branch 
of learning to the use of the coming capacity and taste. Polytechnic 
training is especially the want with us ; yet our schools give none of 
it. 

Now, while it is true that the public themselves are, to some ex- 
tent, to blame for their neglect of the schools, it is as true that this 
neglect is perpetuated, is sometimes aggravated, by the inefficiency 
of the schools. People are not likely to demand ten months' school 
session instead of five, so long as they see so little evidence that the 
school is worth the five months* time. They will be slow to feel the 
value of regular attendance, so long as the schiK>l gets so little hold 
of the child's ambition, and touches so little that evidently belongs to 
practical every-day life. They will continue to be hesitant or penu- 
rious about employing high salaried teachers so long as they have so 
little opportimity to know what good teaching is. They will be dila- 
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tory or hofltiley with reference to measures for improving the school 
accommodations or appliances, so long as the schools do not, by in- 
disputable excellence, command public respect. Complain of it as 
much as we will, the people will remain uninterested and apathetic 
on the subject of popular education, until they are aroused and en- 
listed by the discovery of a new wisdom, life and power in the 
schools themselves. Could they even, by special efforts, be inspired 
with the desired enthusiasm, it is a question whether it would long 
survive a close contact and acquaintance with the actual woricings of 
the majority of the public schools. 

Beyond the ordinary instruction to be given in our schools, some- 
thing more is demanded of teachers, in a State given, like ours, to 
industrial, manufacturing, an«l commercial pursuits. They must be 
trained to seize upon, and press upon the child's attention, all those 
portions of the school study which have a practical application to out- 
side employments. They must still more especially be taught to de- 
velop by oral exercises, or otherwise, what may be termed the indus- 
trial or polytechnic side of common science, awakening an interest, 
and, in minds of the proper bias, giving an intellectual start in the 
elements of those branches involved in the prominent pursuits of our 
population. To be able to do this, however, our teachers must have 
advantages not afforded by the existing schools, in fact, too generally 
wanting in Normal schools. 

Aside from all knowledge to be communicated, our teachers need 
express and ample training in the art of communicating and illustrating 
knowledge. Command of language must be acquired. The utter- 
ances of the kitchen, the field, or the shop, are inadequate to the wants 
of the school-room. Purity of speech, simplicity of style, variety of 
expression, clearness in order, and force in reasoning are of prime 
importance. The objective condition of the child's mind, and the 
claims of polytechnic art demand of the teacher, in all the depart- 
ments of •instruction, trained skill in graphic illustration. In writing, 
making figures, constructing analytical tables, drawing diagrams, 
charts, maps, figures, illustrations, the teacher should possess a some- 
what ready capacity. Next to the cultivated tongue, stands the in- 
spired crayon or pencil. But, beyond a doubt, the school is yet to 
be created among us, which vrill give our teachers the advantages of 
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proper training in these directions. It is one of the peculiar excel- 
lences of the true Normal school. 

In a school of this character, marked prominence must be given 
to the just traming of teachers into a knowledge of the laws of the 
child's mind. The prime office work of education is that of detect- 
ing, developing, and inspiring the capacities. The teacher must not 
only be able to communicate knowledge ; he must know how to 
awaken a thirst for knowledge ; he must be capable of training the 
child to gain and apply knowledge for himself; in short, he must un- 
derstand how to teach him to become his own teacher. But this he 
can nevef do so long as he possesses no clear, systematic, compre- 
hensive knowledge of the nature of the mind to be taught. Nor can 
he gain this knowledge through the ordinary methods of pursuing 
mental science. He must learn at wholly in the light of its discov- 
ered applications to his own art. It can be thus learned only in the 
thorough, professional training school. 

Of the necessity of skillful, professional training in the direction 
of practical ethics, school government, economy, and hygiene, there 
ought to be no question. Moral instruction will never be given in 
our schools until teachers themselves are taught both principles and 
methods. So far total ignorance and tdtal neglect dominate over the 
whole field. With regard to school government and economy, nothing 
18 plainer than that, with the best professional training, the powers of 
the teacher will be tasked severely enough. So long as there is so 
prevalent a youth and inexperience among our teachers, it is the 
height of folly to leave them wholly to the blind guidance of crude 
experience. As to school hygiene, simple humanity implores of us 
the careful training of our teachers under the best professional skill, 
to a just knowledge of the liabilities, the infirmities, the physical ills 
of the too often cruelly neglected class under their charge. 



A distinguished United States Senator once wrote : — ^ Above all 
^ other people we are one, and above all books which have united us 
in the bond of a common language, I place the good old Spelling 
Book of Noah Webster. We have a unity of language which no 
other people possess, and we owe this unity above all else, to Noah 
Webster*s Spelling Book." 
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THE TEACHER'S FIELD. 

BT GEO. 8. BtTBLBIOH. 

From theme to theme as his high march proceeds, 
Into what realms his noble calling leads ; 
No field too poor to gire some hidden charm 
And none too far for his extended arm. 
A Tital meaning, nnezhansted yet, 
Lives in the symbols of his alphabet, 
The yery syllables conceal old thought 
Like ancient fossils to new figures wrought. 
Words are historic, and a lingering noun 
Tells where a nation, or a god went down ; 
A root strikes backward to remotest years, 
And infiint Cain's first *' Papa'* greets our ears 
From the last Ba-by, In our parts of speech 
Souls of old masters, clinging, breathe and teach. 
And nature, faithfiil as to grass and tree. 
Feeds all our tongues to lire and grow as we. 

What others heed not, and who scarcely yearn 

The patient Teacher's toils to learn, 

Most diligent of his pupils, in whose mind 

Must lie, well marked and numbered where to find, 

All shreds of knowledge, all odd ends of lore, 

More vast and various than the Tillage store ; 

Where whdso calls for whatsoever fact. 

It comes down straightway ft'om its shelf unpacked. 

How bees make honey, and where rain is bom, 

Who killed Tecumseh, who inrented com, 

Why clouds and wind prevent the falling dew, 

What greens the grass, what makes the clear sky blue ; 

When earth turns over what forbids to drop 

The tongs and poker from his chimney-top ; 

Why red is red, and by what swift machine 

Its sanguine wavelet could be split to green ; 

What the sun weiglis, and why the old cat's hair 

Flashes and crackles in the wint'ry air I 

Wherefore in adding carry one for ten. 

And whence came first the thought of Soul to men. 

When with his solvents, and the alembic's glow. 
The teacher racks all elements below — 
Like some dark wizard in the moon's eclipse. 
To wring th«>ir secret fVom the parting lips ; 
Fading to dissolution, what a smile 
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Of triamph flits across his own the while. 

For he has tonched the chord of kindred there. 

Which binds wood, wane, and rock, and the impalpable air ! 

And with how grand a flight he leaps the bar 

Of earth, and soars to planet, snn and star ; 

Measuring their girth and sounding the great deep 

With his sure plummet, &r as light can sweep. 

Now with his slender prism, a crystal key 

Turned in the wards of fS^r Immensity 

Whose doors fly open at his touch, he tells 

What lara floods Car-Hydra's fiery wells. 

And what tried metal, flashing through the sky. 

Forms the red sword on yast Orion's thigh I 

Kot wildest fancy could such records ope 

As he reads coolly from his spectroscope ; 

Or now that wixard glass that lifts the pall 

From teaming atoms and the world of small, 

Bereals the boundless sympathies that run 

From the least monad, to the farthest sun. 

How great, how noble is the Teacher's task, * 

LaTish of all that eager minds can ask. 

And prompt to kindle longings where the spark 

Of first young wonder slumbers in the dark. 

Like an archangel awful Duty stands 

To guide the motion of his guiding hands. 

For all the fhture takes a fatefhl cast 

From this potential heir of all the past ! 



<Ki^8&*- 



It takes one hundred and ninety-four thousand seven hundred and 
eighteen pounds of paper to make one million Spellers ; and hence 
fifty million requires nine million seyen hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand nine hundred pounds of paper — the amount actually used. The 
regular product of one million annually gives three thousand two 
hundred and five for each secular day, or, over five copies per minute, 
for the ten working hours of each day. And this rate of five copies 

g^r minute has continued for fifty years* No other book besides the 
ible, it is believed, has ever had so large a sale. Fifty million 
copies, placed lengthwise in a continuous line, would make a row 
over ten thousand miles long. Dr. Webster supported himself and 
a large fumily, during the twenty or thirty years he was employed in 
the preparation of his large Dictionary, mainly by a copyright of one 
cent or less on his Spelling Book. 
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A WORD ABOUT ENGLISH GBAMHAB.— No. I. 

BT 8AMUBL TBTBBKR. 

[This able paper was read before the Teachers* Institate at Warren, R; I., in 
December last, and so ralnable were the thoughts and suggestions presented, that 
the writer was invited by vote of the Institute to Aimish a copj for publication in Tax 
Rbodb Island Schoolmabtkb. We ask for it the careful attention of our readers. 
We have divided the paper into three articles, which will appear in successive num- 
bers of Thb S0HOOLMA8TEB. — Editor.] 

The study of English Grammar is at present the subject of an 
agitation ^vhich threatens to revolutionize, if not to reform, all exist* 
ing methods of instruction in this department. Discontent with the 
old ways and the old books is far too general to allow the conserva- 
tists to hope to come forth unscathed from the ordeal of criticism 
through which they are now passin/a:. On all hands is demanded a 
change in the manner of teaching the correct use of the English Ian* 
guage. And change, — it is now no temerity to predict, — will finally 
come ;— chaos perhaps first, and long groping amid the uncertain 
ways of experiment ; but in the end, beyond all peradventure, some- 
thing new. 

In the belief that any attempt to read the signs of the times with 
regard to this important element of education, would not be an 
unwelcome contribution to the pedagogic strivings of the day, I offer 
for your consideration the following notes on the Professed and the 
Possible objects of Teaching Grammar. 

•Conscious that the position I hold is not the whim of a few mal- 
contents, for I see its expression constantly in the better literaiy 
utterances of our profession ; and glad to prop what might seem my 
own small heresy with perhaps the greatest name that the science of 
Grammar boasts, I beg your indulgence while I quote at some length 
from Jacob Grrimm* 

Says Grimm, in the preface to his great Oerman Grammar ^ — ^I 
quote at second hand from Raumer's History of Pedagogy^ — ^ Since 
the German language has begun to receive grammatical treatment, a 
vast number of books have been written on the subject ; no inconsider- 
able number before Adelung's day, but since his time even still more." 
(For Adelung 9 it will do perhaps, to say in EnglishyZiW/ey Murray.) 
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** Since I am by no means minded to join these ranks, but, rather, 
emphatically to leave them, I must, at the outset explain why I con- 
sider the kind and the idea of German Grammars, especially of those 
made known and esteemed during the last fifty years, objectionable 
and even foolish. It has become customary in all schools to impart 
instruction from these books, and to recommend them even to adults 
for the culture and development of their power of speech, — an un- 
speakable pedantry, which it would be difficult to notake an ancient 
Greek or Boman comprehend. Most contemporary peoples have in 
this matter so much the advantage of us in their healthier way of view- 
' mg it, that it hardly occuned to them in such serious part to make 
their mother-tongue an object of school instruction. The secret harm 
caused by this instruction, as by every thing that is superfluous, will 
become clear on a closer examination. I maintain no less than that 
the free development of the power of speech is thereby checked in the 
child ; uid that a noble form of nature, who gives us speech with 
our mother^s milk, and means to have it come to maturity under 
the parental roof, is thereby distorted. Language, like every- 
thing else natural and of an ethical character, is an unseen, uncon- 
scious principle that takes root in childhood and determines the growth 
of the vocal organs conformably to the national sounds and inflections. 
Thns is understood the never-ceasing longing felt by every man 
whose ear is greeted in a foreign land by the familiar sound of his own 
language ; and also the impossibility of learning a foreign language, 
i. e. its interior and perfect exercise. Now who can believe that a so 
deeply grounded growth, that strives always upward, according to the 
natural laws of a wise economy, can be guided or furthered by means 
of the abstract, dry, and misconceived rules of the grammarians ; and 
who can avoid a feeling of sadness at the sight of children who use 
' language elegantly and learnedly, or of mature persons who feel no 
homesick retropective longing for their youth ? Ask a true poet, who 
certainly knows how to wield the material, the spirit and the rules of 
language in a very different way from the grammarian and lexicog- 
rapher, what he has learned from Adelung, and whether he has fol- 
lowed his directions. ♦ ♦ ♦ • • If then these 
grammars are themselves deception and error, it is already very plain 
what sort of fruit they must bring forth in our schools ; and how they 
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blast the spontaoeouBlj openiEig buds instead of helping them to open. 
***** Culture and refinement of speech are 
sure to come with the progress of the spirit* Every Grerman who 
' knows his language in a downright and forthright way, i. e. unlearn- 
edly, may, in the excellent words of a certain Frenchman, call him- 
self an independent living grammar, and boldly let all the school- 
masters' rules go to the dogs.** 

The position here assumed is unmistakable. Grammar is a science ; 
one of the most difficult of sciences ; among the very remotest from 
all possibility of approach by the youthful mind. It ranks with psy- 
chology and logic ; and as much of it may be successfully taught in ' 
our grammar, and I will say, also, in our High schools, as of these. 
In brief, the position just announced is, that the science of grammar 
cannot be taught in our schools ; and that the persistent attempt to 
teach it works an immense positive harm. 

Not to commit the absurdity of attempting either a defence or a 
confutation of the arguments of such an authority as Grimm, let 
me here wholly -disclaim that iconoclasm which delights in mere 
pulling down. That is no wise philosophy of life which disdains to 
penetrate, so far as possible, the significance of existing institutions ; 
for a meaning they inevitably have, though it be not given to the one- 
sided reformer to see it. Grammar is here ; the object of almost 
universal devotion on the part of educators. What does this fact 
mean ? How can we best turn it to profit as an educative element ? 

In the general study of technical English Grammar in our schools, 
I would see an expression of a not very well defined purpose, on the 
part of the American people, to become in some way masters of this 
English speech, to make it pliant to all the needs of thought and sen- 
timent. And I would find the chief justification of the endless gram- 
matical drill we enforce on our youth, not in the attainment of our* 
professed object, — the teaching of the correct use of language, but 
in the primary training thereby of the young mind in making distinc- 
tions of abstract thought. We never cease teaching grammar ; we 
accomplirth, however, in an awkward way, the teaching of a little 
elementary logic. Hence the encouragement for the future, which I 
derive from the present devotion of educators to the task of twisting 
that rope of sand ; the task of bringing formal grammar within the 
infantile comprehension. 
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THE NEW PATENT CRYSTALLIZED lEON, OB " SPIEGEL-EISEN." 

WHAT rr 18, AND WHERE IT 00ME8 FSOM. 

This is not a ^composition,'' or manufactured article, but a natural 
production of the State of THew Jersey. It is found in but few 
places on the £ace of the globe, but is most perfect in the Franklinite 
ortf. 

When first found the Franklinite contains a quantity of zinc ; it is 
smelted, the zinc extracted as far as possible, and the residue run 
into ** pigs," which, in cooling, form a perfect crystalline mass. 

The grain or fiber of the metal is long, and crosses in all direo* 
tions, each fiber retaining an exquisite sharpness, rivaling the dia- 
mond in this particular, as it will cut glass equally as well. Here is 
where it diffiers so radically from all other hard metals, or metals 
which are artificially hardened, as all sudb have a very short or no 
grain, and are brittle and easily broken. The grain of the **Frank- 
linite" is long, like wrought iron, giving it strength, while the sharp* 
ness and crystallized form of ib fiber meet the drill at all points, 
catting or grinding the tool away. 

It does not improve by fnixing or melting with other iron, and the 
public will place no confidence in such representations. The more 
pure or **natural" we can get it, the more perfect is its crystallization 
— ^its great guard against any cutting tool. Any melting or mixing 
with other iron will completely destroy the crystal grain. 

The mines are located in Sussex county, N. J., and yield an ore 
unique in its lithological characteristics, and is the only known local- 
ity where Franklinite and red oxide of zinc have been found, but by 
whom and at what era these mines were discovered is not authentically 
established. They were known, and extensive mining operations 
were carried on, before any permanent settlements were made by the 
whites in their immediate neighborhood, as several shafts and galler- 
ies still remaining on Stirling Hill, clearly prove. These old works, 
from the fact that Lord Stirling was once the owner of the lands 
npon which they were situated, have been attributed to him. The 
time Lord Stirling became the owner has not been ascertained ; but 
an original survey of the tract, made in 1749, describes **the old 
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miDe holes." A section has been taken from the remains of a cedar 
that has grown in one of the pits since the work was abandoned, and 
it proves that period to have been more than one hundred and twenty 
years ago. In 1775 an old mining-pick was found in one of the 
galleries by a hunter, who subsequently settled in the vicinity, and 
has a son, now a very aged man, living in the county. 

Lord Stirling caused a large quantity of the Franklinite ore to be 
mined and taken to the Charlottenburg Furnace, of which he was 
proprietor. But the attempt to smelt it as an ore of iron proved 
unsuccessful ; and most of the ore, removed at a great expense over 
mountain roads, ninety-five years ago, may now be seen at Charlot- 
tenburg. 

Its hardness is 5.5 — 6.5 ; specific gravity, 5-^5.09. It occurs in 
large veins or beds at the mines of the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
at Stirling Hill and Mine EQll, in Sussex county, accompanied by 
the red oxide of zinc, lying between the crystalline limestone and the 
gneiss rocks. At Stirling Hill it constitutes the main substance of 
two beds of considerable magnitude. The upper of these beds, 
lying immediately under the crystalliiie limestone, is composed chiefly 
of the red oxide of zinc, with the Franklinite interspersed in granu- 
lar masses, often assuming the appearance* of imperfect crystals. It 
presents a thickness varying from three to eight feet and is traced 
with gwat uniformity of structure. At times almost perfect crystda 
of Franklinite are found, particularly where the bed c«)mes in con- 
tact with the superincumbent limestone. These crystals are of the 
regular octahedral form, with the edges replaced. 

This Franklinite is used by the Herring Safe Company, in order 
to make their safes more secure against burglars, and for this purpose 
they have secured its application by patent. 

Its great value in such a position is on account of its extreme 
hardness. The best tempered tools, drills or cold chisels, have 
no impression on it. Even at the manufactory, where they have all 
the factlities for drilling and cutting, they cannot, and do not attempt 
to drill even such necessary holes in the material, as are required in 
the construction of their safes. All the necessary holes for the bolts 
which tie the work together, they are obliged to form in the metal 
during the process of casting. 
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This Franklioite, besides being extremely hard, is also exceedingly 
brittle, and can therefore be easily broken. This, at first, may seem 
to be very detrimental to it ; but the ingenuity of man has provided 
against any serious weakness resulting from this property, by caating 
in with the metal numerous small wrought iron rods, whereby an 
artificial property of great toughness is added to its natural proper- 
ties of diamond-like hardness. In addition to this, in the construo- 
tkm of their safes, to make them more secure, this peculiar metal is 
never put on the outside^ where it would be exposed to the hammer, 
' but within two coverings, the one of plate-iron, the other of alternate 
plates of steel and soft iron. This outer covering not only adds 
great stfength, but secures additional protection agmnst burglars. 

A specimen of the Franklinite may be seen at the o£Sce of the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 87 Westminster Street, Providence. 

I. P. N. 



PLAN FOR ELEMENTARY PRACTICE IN READINCf. 

(fox a TEBM OV TEH WBBJCS.) 

The following outline for elementary practice in connection with 
lessons in reading has been prepared for the classes in the Grammar 
school of which the writer has charge. The only apology we have 
to ofiTer for its reproduction in this Journal is the loud and persistent 
call of teachers for ^ practical matter " relating to school duties* 

The method of practice indicated below, is only one of many that 
may and should be pursued in order to attain the various excellences 
in reading ; but this one has been found convenient and efficient in 
securing certain important results. 

One thing, in this connection, we think, should be emphasized, — 
that whatever line of practice is entered upon should be dilig^tly 
pursued until a good degree of excellence in it is attained. 

The division of work adopted below for each week may be dimin- * 
ished or extended according to circumstances ; but we believe it very 
essential to the accomplishment of good results that study and prac- 
tice should be frequently and systematically followed. 
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FIRST WEEK. 

Late — &9 fat — &*; mob— b, mad — d. 

1* Select words from the reading lesson containing the long and 
short sounds of a : &, &• 

2. Select words, as aboye, ending with the sounds of b and d. 

3. The representative words selected bj each pupil, are to be ar- 
ranged in columns to be recited in the following manner : 1, the word; 
2, the power of the letter ; 3, the letter or combination of letters by 
which the sound is represented. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

fate. • • • & sound represented bj a. 

aim«.«.& ** ** ai. 

gaol. ...S. • << << ao. 

gauge. ••& ** ** au. 

day.... S. •••• << '< BJ. 

aye.... S. ** ** aye. 

great. ..S. ** << ea. 

Teil....& *< << ei. 

they... a " " ey. 

bereaved. . • . d sound represented by d. 

add d << << dd. 

Remarks* — ^The number of words to be selected, as above, or the 
number of paragraphs to be examined for the purpose named, should 
depend upon the attainments of the class and the time at command 
for reading purposes. We think it not too much to devote one-fourth 
of the time for the reading lesson to some kind of elementary prac- 
tice. 

In the recitation the teacher should insist upon the pupils giving a 
correct and full pronunciation of the word, an accurate and vigorous 
enunciation of the element, and carefully correct any errors made in 
regard to the letter or letters which represent the sound uttered. 

The pupils should be encouraged to find as many ^equivalefiU " as 
he can for the letter which is the leading representative of the sound 
in question, the teacher filling up the list where the former are unable 
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to complete it. In the list of words given above for &, we have the 
equivalents for that lette{, eight in number. 

8EG0ND WEEK. 

Far— a, fall— A ; dog— g, judge— j. 

The plan given above for the first week's work, maj be applied to 
subsequent work till all the elementary sounds have been examined 
and practiced as indicated. 

It is a convenient method to take one letter, or sound, a day for 
four days and a review on the last school-day of the week. 

Ex. Word Power Bepresentation. 

heart & ea. 

Remark. — The chief objects of this exercise are to cultivate the 
ear and secure an accurate and well-toned pronunciation. The 
method of recitation recommended frequently discloses dullness in the 
discrimination of sounds, the remedy for which is found in the daily 
practice of listening and enunciation. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that the voice of the teacher should be frequently employed 
in giving models of sound for the pupils to imitate. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Me — 6, met — 6; save — v, maze — z. 

Each week's work will, in the subsequent part of this plan, be 
briefly indicated by giving representative words with the sounds indi- 
cated according to Worcester's notation. 

REVIEW EXEROISB* 

(Letters and "equivalents" promiscuously arranged.) 

Fate, platd, seal, work, fall, aA', gauge, head, seize, awX^ guards 

quatff ravtne,extraordinary, people. 

h, d, g, j, V, z. 
Moi, save, mac?, lo^, judge^ convenecf , disturb, disturbeef, savet^, 

tolU, effffy suffice, q/*, StepAen, lodjre, eyes. 

Remark. — ^Dwell on the representative consonant sound in each 
word until its power is fully produced. Consonants, when at the 
end of words or syllables, form the joints, su to speak, of the words ; 
and unless these elements are articulated with exactness and a deci* 
dive muscular impulse there will follow, as a result, an indistinctness 
2 
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for which no other graces of speech can compensate. Remissness, in 
this respect, has a similar effect upon the eur, to that produced upon 
the eye, by a clumsy joint in cabinet work. 

Fully as much vocal drill should be given upon the consonants as 
upon the vowels. 

FOUBTH WE%C. 

Err— €, pine — ^I ; azure — zh, bathe — ^th. 

Special care should be taken to select equivalents of €, as the class 
of words in which they occur are very liable to mispronunciation. 

Take a review lesson, as in No. 3. Convenient lists of equivalents 
will be given below. 

There should be much concert practice in all these exercises ; it 
brings out the voices of the timid and stimulates all. 

Hemarka, — ^Very few people acquire, without special study, those 
correct ideas of the sounds of the letters and their influences over ea<di 
other, when combined in words and sentences, which, in utterance, 
constitute one of the greatest charms of that Qod-bestowed instru- 
ment, the human voice. 

Who ever listened with delight to the speech of the ^mumbler," 
whether in conversation or in oratory ? 

Is there any heavenly gift so wofully neglected, or shamefully abus- 
ed, as that of the human voice ? 

FIFTH WEEK. 

Pin — 19 note— ; maim — ^m, in — ^n. 

As this work progresses, it will be observed that the pupils are 
gradually gaining in facility for the selection of the right words, and 
also in power and accuracy of utterance. 

In all vocal exercises see that the pupil sits or stands erect, with 
the shoulders thrown back so as to expand the chest and facilitate 
deep breathing. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

N5t — 6, m5ve — 6 ; sing — ^ng, ale — ^1. 

As these exercises progress, certain pupils will be found to be 
greatly deficient in power in the utterance of certain elements, and 
the practice which they get in the class lessons may not be sufficient 
to overcome the difficulty. For such, a little special practice with 
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the teacher, alone, accompanied by a few encouraging 'worda, will 
be of much avail. 

As the pupils become familiar with the correct form of utterance 
for the several sounds, let the reviews be conducted with great en- 
ergy. 

SBTEHTH WEEK. 

Tune— H, tun — tl ; run — ^r, urn — ^r. 

The sound of long u never follows r in the same syllable, only the 
closing part, 6— of this dipthongal sound being heard. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

Oil — 51, ounce — 5(1 ; bathe — ^th, young — ^y, way — w. 

The pupil's attention should be directed to the component parts of 
the two dipthongs above, — the first being a union of the short sounds 
of and i, and the second, of & (nearly) and 6. 

NINTH WEEK. 

A review of all the vowels, and hat — ^h, whet — ^wh, face — f, thin — 
th. 

The aspirate consonants require careful attention, but less time 
relatively, in practice, than the vocal consonants. 

Attention should be called to the fact that all other elements are 
modifications, vocalized or otherwise, of the aspirated A ; and the 
habit of uttering syllables beginning with A is a valuable one. — ^Ex. 
Ua, hi, ho, he. 

TENTH WEEK. 

Pipe — p, seal — s, but — ^t, church — ch, shall — sh, sky — k. 

It will be observed that the ^intermediate" a, so called, and a fol- 
lowed by r in the same syllable, has not been inserted among the 
vowel sounds. The critical discrimination which is requisite to dis- 
tinguish these sounds from other sounds of a, which they nearly 
resemble, can hardly be supposed to be acquired by pupils in the 
early stages of practice ; but these sounds should most certainly be 
the subject of careful attention with advanced pupils. 

The sound of ^ intermediate '' a — ^between & and ft, is properly 
given before ss, ffj fl, st, sk, sp, nee, and in a few words ending in 
mand and graph. Do not say gr&ss nor grU^s, but gr&ss. 

Having been carefully drilled on all the elementary sounds; as 
above, the pupil is prepared to spell words by sounds, a highly use- 
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ful exercise, if practiced with due regard to an extict and vigaratis 
utterance of each element. 

We give in tabulated form, below, the letters which are the leading 
representatives of the various sounds with the ^ equivalents " of these 
letters. This is a very useful and convenient blackboard review ex* 
ercise. 

There are forty-four elementary sounds. Of these eighteen are 
^ tonics," sixteen ^ subtonics '' and ten ^ atonies." 

TONICS, 

& fall, awlf orb, extraordinary, haulf awe, georgic, brood, 
ot^ght. 
& for, aA, heart, guard, aunt. 

k a, before, ss, ff, ft, st, sk, sp, nee, and in mand, graph. 
& man, platd. 

& fare, there, atr, prayer, bear, heir. 
& fate, aim, gaol, gauge, day, aye, great, veil, they. 

me, Cossar, seal, see, seize, people, key, raWne, field, foetus, 
quay. 

6 err, earth, work, journal, fifst, myrtle, urn. 
6 met, any, diaeresis, said, says, head, heifer, leopard, fnend, 
guest, bury, asafoetida. 

1 time, aisle, height, eye, ^ng, by, tie, guide, buy, tye. 
I pin, pretty, been, seive, women, busy, guilt, my^h. 

note, hautboy, beau, yeoman, seu^, oak, foe, brooch, soul, 
snowy owe. 

6 not, wash, cough, knou^ledge. 

6 move, food, bret^, true, rheumatism, manoeuver, soup, rule, 
fruit, shoe, full. 

tl tune, beauty, feodal, feud, feu^, eu^e, yaUf jew^ h'eu, viei^, 
due, suit, yule. 

tl up, blood, son, does, touch. 

51 oil, toy, burgoitf. 

5tl ounce, toton, bou^A, Mcleod. 

SUBTONICS. 

m man, jammed, 
B name, inn. 
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ng Bing, drink. 

b 6et, ebb. 

d cfale, odd. 

g ffet^ effff, ffherldnf exact. 

y veal, o/", St^Aen. 

z zealy huzZy suffice^ ha«, discern ^ ho^^ar, ^^enophon. 

zh azure^ fu^ton, transUaoiiy gli^ier^ meoMrurev rouge. 

r turn, err. 

r t*oain. 

y yet, fi/ial, Hallelu/ah. 

w t(7ring, quit. 

M ba/Ae. 

1 a/e, ba//. 

j yam, sandwicA, jucTgrment, solefier, jrem, exa^^erate. 

ATONIG8. 

p pen, dipAthoDg, biccou^A, 8tepj:>e. 
wh toAit. 

f feAy stiff, laujrA, vjlph. 
th ^Ain. 

8 «eal, gra^tf, cent, walt^. 
t bu^ h\xttj looker^, ^Ayme. 
ch cAurch, la^cA. 

ah «Aall, acacia, ocean, soca'al, nau^eoas, p^n^ion, conscience, 
action, ^gar, «cAist, cAarade. 



^ Maundy-Thursday ** comes in March, the day before ** Good 
Friday." In early times it was customary for all classes of people — 
kings, clergy, and others — to give to the poor, and perform various 
acts of charity and humility ; this was chiefly true of Catholic coun- 
tries, but its observance in England was formerly quite general. 
Maund was a name for a basket or hamper ; and gradually the name 
of the basket came to be used for the gifts carried in it, and maunds 
was a term applied to the gifts ; and the day on which these gifts 
were bestowed was called Maundy^Thursday^ and money thus 
given was called Maundy-money. — From Oliver Opticas Maga- 
zine. 
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SOGUL TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 



[TUb department if open for correspondence. We nhall be happy to receire commnnicationt from 
any teacher deniring information upon any points connected with their ichool work. Commnnlrarifinf 
•honld be addreseed to J. M. Sawin, Pforidence.] 



There are three school exercises which depend in an anusual de- 
gree for their success on the spirits of the school. These are Music, 
Reading and Composition Writing. 

A class in Heading must be keyed up to a certain enthusiasm by 
conversation on the subject, before anything thrilling, touching, or 
convincing:, can be drawn from the class. 

With reference to music, there is an old saying, that a bird that can 
sing and wont sing ought to be made to sing. It is but a pitiful song 
that a bird will trill forth when compelled ; and who enjoys hearing 
a doleful song, the composer meant for a merry glee, sung by a choir 
of sad faced children oppressed by an uncomfortably cold room, an 
ill-ventilated one, or a dismal one without a ray of sunshine. Now, 
the iron disciplinarian says : What shall we do? Shall one scholar 
sing, read and write, only when they feel like it ? They must feel 
like it, and here is called out the highest qualification of the teacher, 
to infuse the right spirit, and to have as a result something more than 
a hum-drum exercise. 

The following sketch will give a little idea of one method of con* 
ducting an exercise in language : 

The class are in their seats with pencil and paper before them. 
Each one must think of a definite spot and describe it minutely. This 
extract irom Lockhart's Life of Scott, is read and explained to the 
class ; they are led to notice its minute style of description. '' Now, 
I want a good robber's cave, and a church of the right sort. We rode 
out to the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him noting down 
the peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that accidentally grew 
around. I could not help saying that as he was not to be upon oath 
in his work, daisies, violets and primroses, would be as poedcal as 
any of the humbler plants he was examining. I laughed, in short, at 
his scrupulousness ; but I understood him when he replied that, in 
nature, no two scenes are exactly alike." 
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The following outline is then given to the school and something 
required from each scholar, before the next topic is given. 

(The specimens |^low were presented by a class of pupils between 
eleven and fifteen years of age :) 

THE TILLAOE INN. 

^^ . 

First — ^Thb OxmiDE. Describe. 

As pne enters the little village of W., he must pass first up the 
main road. Along this road, which is very crooked, are green fields 
with cattle feeding in herds. The little farm-houses, at irregular in- 
tervals, are enlivened with groups of .children, and flocks of hens with 
their little famUies, in the door-yard.' henbt. 

In the village of A. there once stood an old inn. The inn was locat- 
ed on the main street ot the village, and behind it were large fields of 
bright yellow grain swaying to and fro. On the west were a number 
of houses inhabited by miners. james. 

Second — Sign and Horse-Trough. Describe. 



Over the door was a huge sign on which was painted in large char^ 
acters, ^The Pig and Whistle," ^Accommodations for man and 
beast." On one side of the door a number of bills were posted. 
Among the most prominent of these were — 

" Spnice Beer, 
Sold Here.*' 

*' The highest price pud for rags." 
In front of the well was a huge trough made by hollowing out a log. 
On the end of this trough stood a little darkey always ready to make 
a penny by unchecking the horses of the traveller. wUiLiE. 

On the right of the door stood a noble elm. On the left was a 
tall post with a cross beam at the top. This last looked more like a 
gallows than anything else ; but that was not the purpose for which 
it was intended. Suspended from the beam by two thick iron rings, 
hnng a board three feet by two, on which was a picture of a long, 
thin, attenuated beast with wings and horns, shooting fire from his 
eyes. 

Above him a mounted kinght was endeavoring to thrust a crooked 
iron spear into his heart. 
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This masterpiece of .genius was surrounded by the inscription : St* 
George and the Dragon. Entertainment for Man and Beast. 

WALTER. 

On the northwest comer of the house hung an old dilapidated 
sign, swinging on its squeaking hinges, and painted black with a red 
border. On it was inscribed, " The Green," by Sidney Paul. It 
was sometimes irreverently called St. Paul's Church, aqd, in fact, on 
Sundays it contained a larger congregation than the ivy-covered 
church at the foot of the hill. 

The horse-trough was shaped like an Indian canoe and waa cov- 
ered with bright green moss, which presented a cheerful appearance 
to the weary traveller. jam£S. 

At the forks was a post to which was nailed a sign denoting the 
names of the roads, and near it was an old pump to which was at- 
tached a trough where the stage drivers watered their tired horses. 
Over the low door was a large iron hand, grasping a chain, from 
which hung a large swinging sign, which, kept up a continual creak, 
craw, seeming to speak the words : Iron Hand Inn, kept by Joshua 
Straw. EMMA. 

Third — Shutters or Curtains, Window-sills. Describe. 

The windows were draped with white curtains, under which were 
green paper ones, for the purpose of keeping out the sun when nec- 
essary, there being no blinds. In one window hung a cocoa-nut 
shell, in which was planted a cactus, the long thick leaves of which, 
hanging over the shell, impaits to it the look of a gigantic spider. 

WALTER. 

The heavy swinging shutters were thrown back, and on the broad 
sills of the windows were arranged pyramids of gingerbread, and also 
of apples, with a large pasteboard card over these, with the word 
" Eefreshments." emma. 

Fourth — ^Describe the Landlord. 

In the door stood a stout, good natured, old Dutchman, smoking a 
long, black pipe and puffing as though his life depended on his con- 
suming all the tobacco in the course of the next ten minutes. 

ALBERT. 
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Fifih — ^Describe the Landlady by a Metaphor. 

(This not being comprehended, the class is told, that to call a cMld 
a ro^e-budy would be a metaphor.) 

The landlady is like a dew-drop quivering all over,' she is so anx- 
ious to have the ball pass off pleasantly. THOMAS. 

Sixth — ^Thb Tea Kettle. Describe as if it was a person. 

The tea kettle was singing merrily on the stove, and near it stood 
a young lad evidently of a scientific turn of mind. He was trying 
to fill a paper bag with steam to make it rise like a balloon. The 
young hopeful turned away with burnt fingers, a sadder if not a wiser 
child. ALBERT. 

Seventh — ^Preparations for some kind of a Festival. 

Eighth — Arrivals. 

Sometimes vigor is added to the exercise by calling upon some of the 
best writers to read what they have written, though it may be but two 
or three lines ; and this, instead of bringing forth uniformity, is 
rather a quickener of thought, for the pupils must be cautioned against 
appropriating what they hear, as it would be like the very little ones, 
who in. their game 6( Hide and Seek, secure the spot where the last 
was found. 

THE VILLAGE INN. 

The village inn frequently rises distinctly before us, when we are 
thinking of the scenes of by-gone days. 

The old sign post is half rotten and decayed ; the creaking sign 
board, suspended from the top, with the picture of Washington dimly 
visible upon it, shows us the name of the landlord to be Ezekiel 
Carter. 

In front is a small spot of grass, worn down by the feet of many 
comers and goers, and by the daily loungers, who hang around the 
piazza, smoking their pipes and discussing the probabilities of wet or 
dry weather. At the back is a small garden devoted to raising cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins, squashes, and such like '* garden sass." On the 
right is an old barn with wide gaps between the boards. A sign in 
front of it shows that, ^ Carriages to let, and temporary boarding for 
horses,'* form a part of the income of the landlord. 
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On the left, over the tops of the houses on the west side of the. 
village, which is upon a slope, can be seen the bright line of rail- 
road track with the sun reflected from the shining rails. Far to the 
north, can be seen the Connecticut river winding on its way, looking 
like a little silver thread in the far distance. Half way between the 
bam and the house, can be seen, that blessing of tired horses, the 
horse trough, full of clear fresh water from the well by its side ; 
none of your new-fangled, double-action, back-handled pumps, but 
a good old-fashioned well, with rope and bucket. Up stairs in the 
second story, where are the lodgers' rooms, the sun is prevented from 
making the room too warm by clear, white, dimity curtains, drawn 
so as to leave a small space in the middle for the passage of air. 

On the window sills are the bed clothes taking the air. On some 
of the window sills in the bar-room, and in all of the parlor windows, 
are pots, baskets and boxes full of flowers of many kinds, from the 
violet to the hyacinth, from the wild rose to the dahlia. 

Sitting in the porch are the minister and lawyer, gazing through 
the open door-way upon the fields beyond ; fields of corn, of wheat 
half grown, fields of potatoes with the balls beginning to fall ; mead- 
ows of hay, some dotted over with mows, and others covered witli 
cattle. Orchards, trees and brooks, scattered over all with the peace 
and quiet of a summer afternoon lying upon all around. 

In the kitchen, can be seen the cook and the landlady, busily em- 
ployed in that most important of duties to the landlord's wife, getting 
supper. 

The tea kettle is boiling merrily on the stove with the white steam 
issuing from the spout, making one think of a ruddy old farmer, re- 
turned from the field on a cold winter's day, when the frost is so 
great that his breath can plainly be seen ascending in the air. 

The landlord is not fat, but is a genuine specimen of a New Eng- 
land Yankee, full of home wit and ingenuity. The chamber maids 
of the house are busily at work, and some of the neghboring lasses 
have been called in to help them, for to-day is the anniversary of the 
opening of the inn, and is to be celebrated by a ball, to which every 
one is welcome. 

The rooms are hung with flowers ft'esh from the woods, and spicy 
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evergreen boagbs, which give to the rooms a fragrance equalling any 
of Lubin's perfumery. 

It 18 eight o'clock ; the whole house is brilliant with light. The 
guests have been invited to come punctually at eight, and are now 
expected. At length a knock is heard at the door, and in walks Mrs. 
Marian Wade, the minister's wife, and the fashion setter for the whole 
village. After her, comes Mr. Brazenface, the lawyer of the county, 
with a bunch of flowers in his vest. Though he is past forty, he is still 
as much a gallant as ever, and will dance with the youngest to-night. 

The landlady is like a dew-drop quivering all over, she is so anx- 
ious to have the ball pass ofi* pleasantly. 

While a group of ladies are talking gaily of the Heathen Woman's 
Friend Society, and discussing who it would be best to send as a del- 
egate this year, in came Mrs. Healthy, the doctor's wife, and her 
husband, renowned, by-the-by, for having performed the hitherto al- 
most impossible feat of curing a case of neuralgia. 

As ieach would have thought it beneath his dignity to come on foot; 
the yard was quite full of carria^^es. Many had come from a dis- 
tance, and their horses were put up for the night ; but the others were 
tied to the fence. 

We will now leave them at their merry-making, and say, adieu. 

TUOBfAS B. SALISBUBT. 
B. 8. O. 8. 



LoBB Bbougham^s hand betrayed much unconquerable restless- 
ness of impulse. His manuscript was a mass of hieroglyphics ; and 
according to Dr. Blenkinsop, in all Mr. Clowe's extensive printing 
establishment in London, there was only one man competent to grap- 
ple with it, and he often gave up in despair. 

A president of one of our popular railroads once wrote to an old 
iarmer, requesting him to remove some shedding along the line. The 
old farmer could not make it out, and believing it to be a free pass, 
used it as such for a year, none of the conductors presuming to dis- 
pute the construction he had put upon the scrawl. — Oliver Opticas 
Magazine. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMTELLIGEMCE. 

BDITBD BT G. B. WHITTBM ORB. 

LOCAL TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

On January 14th, a number of our lending teachers conducted Local Institatea io 
seyeral of the towns and villages of the State. The efforts of these teachers were 
heartily secondt^d by the scliool officers and teachers of the places visited, and highly 
beneficial results will undoubtedly follow from the eminently successful fulfillment 
of this original and practical project of Commissioner Bicknell. The weather could 
not have been finer, and the pleasant trip, the hearty welcome, and congenial labor, 
all served to make up a most delightful occasion to all who participated in this grand 
educational move. 

We have reports from the following Institutes : — 

AtPhenix, conducted by Messrs. A. J. Manchester and A. A. Gamwell; the 
topics, Penmanship and Language, were treated by them in an eminently original 
andjpractical uianner. 

At Wabrbk, conducted by Messrs. I. F. Cady, F. B. Snow and W. T. Peck. All 
the teachers of the town were present and entered heartily into the spirit of the 
meeting, taking part by suggestions and questions ; the topics were mainly Aritlime- 
tic and Grammar. 

At Pbacb Dalb, conducted by Messrs. L. W. Russell and J. M. Sawin. Mr. 
Sawin gave, an exercise on Map Drawing by construction Jines, and Mr. Russell 
gave an exercise on the methods of tencAing Reading. 

At Woonsocket, conducted by Mr. T. B. Stockwell, assisted by Messrs. J. R. 
Davenport and H. A. Benson. Interesting discussions on Business Arithmetic^ 
Spelling and Grammar, were carried on in an informal manner. Very few were in 
attendance. 

At Cbntbal Falls, conducted by Messrs. William A. Mowry and William £. Tol- 
man, assisted by Messrs. B. V. GhiUup and Thomas Davis ; about forty teachen 
were present, and the discussions on Arithmetic, Spelling> and Grammar, were very 
interesting. 

At Carolina BCills, conducted by Messrs. P. £. Bishop, E. H. Howard and O. 
H. Kile. Exercises in Penmanship, Business Arithmetic and Language wore ably 
conducted by these gentlemen, who report a very pleasant time. 

At Ezbter, conducted by Mr. G. £. Whittemore, assisted by the local teachers 
and school officers. Business Arithmetic, Spelling and Reading were the tA>pic8 for 
discussion. An exercise in Map Drawing without construction lines was given. 
Several subscribers for tlie Sdioolmatter were obtained at this Institute. 



SCHOOL OFFICERS' CONVENTION. 

The Sec(»kd Aitvual Cokybntion of the School Officers of Rhode Island, asaem- 
bled at the office of the School Commissioner, January 13, at 9 o'clock A. M. The 
attendance was good, and the earnest discussions proved that our School officers 
are alive to the educational wants of the State. 

The meeting was presided over by Hon. Lysander Flagg, of Smithfleld, and 
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Kesan. A. J. Lincolo, of Corentry, and J. T. Durfee, of Tirerton, were chofen Sec- 
retaries. The organizatioii was completed by the election of Vice Presidents and 
Committees on Business and Besolutioos. 

The forenoon was occupied by a discussion on Compulsory Education, ably open- 
ed by Mayor Thomas A. Doyle. 

Sereral gentlemen participated in the discussioUt all belieying that the best inters 
ests not only of the pupil, but of society at large, require legislation compelling all 
children of proper age to attend school. 

'^Erening Schools" was the topic for the afternoon's discussion, which was 
opened by the Rer. £. M. Stone, of Providence, with an account of the establish- 
ment of Evening Schools, in Providence. Although great diversity of management 
prevails in the fifty schools now in operation in the State, the " Evening School*' 
was evidently, a " popular institution" with all the speakers. 

Short reports were received from several towns upon the condition of their schools. 
Teachers' Associations have been formed, and new houses built in many towns, and 
the reports on the whole, were very encouraging. 

Resolutions favoring *< Compulsory Education ;"— expressing deep interest in 
efibrts to establish ** Evening Schools ;" — and approving the movement that has 
been made for the establishment of a ** State Normal and Training School," were 
adopted. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at the School Commissioner's office, January 
26, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 



Providencb. — At tbb Meetihg of the School Committee, January IS, 
the Committee voted to apply to the City Council for the purchase of land adjoining 
the school estate on Public Street, — for the enlargement and alteration of the school 
house on Public, Square and Eddy Streets ; and appointed a Committee to procure 
plans for a brick school house, to be erected on Thurber's Avenue ; and also, 
to apply to the Council for the erection of a new school house, on the comer of 
Atwell's Avenue, Tower and Bourne Streets, not to cost over #25,000, to be built 
of brick, and to be used for Primary and Intermediate schools. 

Pobtsmouth. — The fine new school house, recently erected in the Bristol Ferry 
District, was dedicated on the evening of January 10th. The exercises were unus- 
ually interesting ; remarks were made by Messrs. I. P. Durfee, L. D. Tallman, 
George Manchester and School Commissioner Bicknell. Excellent music added 
much to the interest of the exercises. The cost of the lot, one half acre, was #460, 
of the house, #1,775 00. The Building Committee were Messrs. I. P. Durfee, A. 
B. Anth<9iy and W. Anthony. The house was built by Ashley & Anthony, of Ports- 
mouth, is forty feet long, thirty wide, and one story in height, with belfry. The school- 
room is 89x81 feet with 12i feet in clear, with two dressing-rooms attached, each 
eight feet square, and a vestibule 8x12 feef. The inside wood-work is chestnut, 
with hard pine floors. The ftimiture cost #807, was ftimished by E. M. Thurston 
& Co., of Providence, and is first qnali^ in style and finish. There are fifty-six 
single seats and desks, the desks of cherry, and the chairs of maple ; with a cherry 
desk for the teacher. The lighting of the room is firom the sides and lear of the 
seats, and the heating is secured by a Morning Olory stove. The blackboards are to 
be made by H. H. Burrington, Esq., of Providence, and will occupy an ample space 
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upon the walls. The whole work has been done in a neat and satisfkctoiy man- 
ner, and reflects mnch credit upon the contractors, and Building Committee. 
Mr. Stowell, of Connecticat, is the Principal of the school. 

CuMBBBLAND.— During the past month. Miss Judith Farrington, of MainC; has 
been appointed to the Ballou District, No. 4, and Miss Laura C. Burroughs, of 
Proyidence, to the Primary school at Ashtoo. Miss Burroughs has met with grati- 
fying success, in the Evening schools of Proyidence, and we hear good reports from 
her school at Ashton. 

CoyBNTBT. — ^The sixth meeting of the Coyentry Teachers' Association, was held 
at Summit, Saturday, January 14. Exercises in Arithmetic and Grammar, were 
conducted, and '* School Discipline," and the following resolution was discussed : 

Resolved, That singing ought to be practiced, and, as far as practicable, taught in 
tlie schools of the town. Miss Ella Harrington read some selections. The next 
meeting will be held at Washington, February 11, 1871. 

Ohio. — Mr. Ward's bill, to make the reading of the Bible in the Public schools 
unlawful, failed to pass the House. The yote stood 14 yeas to 75 nays. 

Bey. H. W. Bellows, of New York, in a lecture on the relations of the Roman to 
the Protestant Church, delivered recently at Providence, took strong grounds in 
favor of taking the Bible from the Public schools, and teaching its lessons a thou- 
sand times better in our homes and Sabbath schools, 

Tbxas. — All the proceeds of the public lands of Texas, are set apart for a school 
fund, and one quarter of all taxes are for school purposes. In a few years, when 
railroads penetrating the interior, shall have brougnt her millions of acres of land 
into market, she will have an exhaustless fund for school purposes. 

EvBRT GiBL Student, of the Telegraph school, at Cooper Institute, New York, 
has found employment as soon as she graduated. Women are rapidly taking places 
of the men on all the lines. 

CoMPULSOBT EiiucATiON. — IHirkey. — By a recent law, Primary Instruction is 
made compulsory for every inhabitant from six to eleven years of age. Fines are 
to be imposed on the parents for violations of the law. 

In BoUand, although attendance at school is not compulsory, the average is as 
high as in any country where the law compels. 

Ccmada, — The education bill now before the Ontario Assembly, provides that all 
schools shall be free and attendance compulsory. 

In Hartford^ Conn,, two members of the police force are specially detailed to en- 
force the State Truant Law, compelling idle children to attend school. Good results 
are obtained by this method. 

In Rhode Island are more than ten thousand children, under fifteen years of age, 
who attend no school, most of whom can neither read nor write ; and more than ten 
thousand persons over fifteen years of age who can neither read nor write. 

Our Governor, the Mayor of Providence, the State Board of Education, the Com- 
missioner of PuUic Schools, the Superintendent of Schools of Providence, all our 
Conventions of School Officers and Teachers, have unequivocally declared them- 
selves in favor of compelling attendance at school by law. Is it not about time that 
In place of these general recommendations, some practical plan in detail, should be 
devised, and laws enacted, that shall accomplish, what the legislation of the past, on 
• this subject, has utterly fkiled to effect? 

Is the public mind yet willing to pronounce absence from sekocl a crime or misde- 
meanor ? Of what avail is a law, not sustained by public sentiment ? 
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KDITORUL DEPAETIEENT. 

LThc A mniAl B«poit of the CommiMioner of Fublio Schools is pablished, and from it we extract the 
IftUowing: — 

Number of children in Bhode Island, nnder fifteen years of age» 

(Census of 1860) 66,984 

" " " ProTidence County 87,766 

" " " Newport «* 6,784 

" " " Washington " 6,891 

" " " Kent " 6,401 

" " " Bristol " 2,602 

Number of School Districts in the State 412 

*< Summer schools <* 688 

" Winter " *« 686 

" Teachers in Summer schools 661 

" " Winter ** 711 

" of weeks in school year, ayeraged ••••:• 84 

Aferage wages of Teachers per month, (including board,) for summer term, #81.14 

" «* " •* winterterm 86.86 

Number of pupils registered in summer schools 26,667 

Aferage attendance ** 20,048 

Number of pupils registered in winter schools 28,864 

Arerage attendance *< 22,444 

0O8T OF BDUCATIOM. 

ProTidence County appropriated for each child. #14.08 

Newport " •• " 17.71 

Washington *' <' *' 18.80 

Kent «< '< <* 6.68 

Bristol " " ** 10.82 

TAX FOB PVBLIO ICHOOLS. 

ProTidence County taxes itself for public schools on each #100 • 10. 3 cents. 

Newport *• " " «« 100 10.2 " 

Washhigton " " ' •• " 100 6.0 *• 

Kent " '* •« ** 100 6.9 «« 

Bristol " '" " ** 100 18.8 " 

ATerage tax of the sereral counties, 10.4 *' 

Largest town tax on each #100, for public schools, Smithfield • 19.4 '* 

SmaUest '' '' #100, *< Middletown 2.9 <' 

TBAOHBRi' IK8TITUTB8. 

The association of teachers in Institutes and Conventions has been found to be a 
▼ery important auxiliary in the work of public education. Even in those States 
where good Normal Schools exist, the Institute has been established and success- 
fully maintained to supplement the work of the training school, and to refresh and 
stimulate ^e minds of teachers by the new methods of instruction and discipline, 
which are so frequently adopted. The true teacher is a constant learner in the 
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school of knowledge, and is always on the alert to improTe himself and his school 
hj the experience of those wiser than himself, and by the methods of those who haTe 
attained the best success in the yarious departments of learning. Even to those who 
haye enjoyed the best fkcilities in the preparatory work for teaching, the lostitate is 
a necessary and highly prized aid in the adyancement of their work, and by none 
are these temporary advantages more largely appreciated and improyed, than by oar 
most intelligent teachers. 

' A 8TATB HOBMAL AND TRAIHI2TO SCHOOL. 

Each year adds new force to the arguments for the establishment of a first class 
Normal School in Rhode Island, and its claims cannot longer be neglected without 
great and increasing iijury to the cause of education. The character and methods 
of instruction, the discipline of the school, the i>er8onal interests aq^l enthusiasm of 
pupils for and in their work, are in the main, dependent upon tfti character and 
qualifications of the teacher. Good teachers make good schools, and poor teachers 
make poor schools. While all are anxious to see the cause of. education advance, 
in every town and district in the State, it cannot do so, until we fhmish facilities 
for a higher standard of education, especially adapted to the teachers' vocation. 

THB EDUCATION WB NBED. 

Bhode Island is a State of manufacturers. All of our business interests grow 
out of the investment of capital in the various productive industries of the factory, 
the shop and the foundry. A large portion of our population is artisans, and oar 
wealth is the result of skilled handicraft. While education has its mun ofiice in 
fitting children for citizenship and manhood, it has also its practical work in fitting 
them for the trades and manufactures to which they will be introduced and on the 
labor of which they must depend for a livelihood. Our plans in the gradation of our 
schools and the studies taught in them, should have special reference therefore to 
the objects we have in view in the work of education, and as most of our pupils leave 
school before completing what is known as a Grammar School grade of instruction, 
it is necessary that the Primary and Grammar schools should be made of the high- 
est utility to the future needs of the pupils ; and these needs are expressed to some 
extent by the character of the labor upon which they are to enter. 

TBB BOABD OF BDUCATIOV. 

The wisdom of the General Assembly in establishing the Board, is ftiUy con- 
firmed in the earnestness and fidelity with which the members have entered upon 
their work. The labor of the year is but preparatory to a more thorough under- 
standing of the condition of our schools, and an inquiry as to the best means fbr 
their improvement, and I am glad to welcome such intelligent and influential help- 
err, who will uphold and strengthen our free school system. The Executive of the 
State, has rendered valuable personal aid to the cause of education^ and has been 
welcomed in various parts of our State, as a true friend of public schools, as well 
as of all other public and State interests. His words and presence have encouraged 
the people to better purposes, with reference to the education of our youth. 

TEACHBB*S AND SCHOOL OFFICBBS' DBPARTMENT. 

In order that the department of Education may be of the largest benefit to the 
teachers and school oflicers of the State, there has been opened a department of 
correspondence between teachers and school oflicers. Teachers, seeking situatioDS, 
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and school olBcer desiring teachers, have facilities offered them for communicating 
directly and promptly with each other as to their wants. 

In making application for teachers, school officers should obeerre the following 
directions : 

1. Give town, district and post office. 

2. Grade of school and number of pupils. 
8. Wages paid monthly, including board. 
4. Length of services desired. 

0. Other particulars. 

Teachers will note the following directions : 

1. Name in fUll, age, post office address. 

2. Where educated. 

8. Number of terms* experience. 

4. Grade of school desired. 

5. Wages per month desired, including board. 

6. Papers of recommendation, 

7. Other particulars. 



BOOK Noiices. 

Through Gladding, Bro. & Co. we hare receiyed from Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
LIGHT AT E VENTIDE, This is a collection of short poems by Dana Estes, 
and bears the eyidences of a cultiyated taste, a good judgment and a genuine and 
simple fkith in the. reality of those things which shall appear at the dawn of the mw 
day. Though addressed primarily to those who are drawing near the twilight of 
life, the Tolume contains many treasures of wisdom and consolation for those of us 
who still are growing weary amid its mid-day heat and glare. 

From )f essrs. J. H. Osgood ft Co. we have to acknowledge Whittier's ** MIRIAM 
AND OTHER POEMS;" and ''LIFE OF DR, ARNOLD," Of "Miriam" 
there is only to be said that erery one who has it likes it, and erery one who has it not 
should get it, that is if he likes the pure utterances of as true and loyal a heart as 
ever beat. There always seems to be in all of Whittier*s poems something that 
appeab at once, as it were by instinct, to all that is best and noblest in our nature. 
As for the '* Life of Dr. Arnold,*' we are sorry to be restricted at this time to a 
few lines in reference to what we would like to say. Next to the life itself of a 
good man, the record of his life is unquestionably the greatest human source of 
moral power in the world. As we therefore can no longer listen to the Toice, nor 
behold the example of him, at once the greatest teacher of bis age and its best pupil, 
it only remains for those of us who desire to know a ** better way," that we may 
walk therein, to make his life our study, and see if we cannot extract from it that 
which shall be to us the inspiration of a new life, not only within ourselres but also 
in our schools. If erery teacher would own this book and make it the object of 
fiuthful, conscientious study and meditation, we are confident that thousands of 
surprised but delighted pupils would be found all over the land. They would surely 
think they saw the dawning of the miUeniAl day. Teacher, buy it, read it, learn its 
lessons, obey its Toioe. 

8 
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THE ECLECTIC SERIES OF OEOORAPHIES. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., On- 
ciDnati. 

In mechanical ezecntion this series of Geographies, three in namber, are the 
finest we have seen. A glance at them will satisfy any one of their superior excel- 
lence in this respect. The style of map shading adopted is that employod by th? 
n. S. Coast Survey, showing the coroparatiTC elevations and depressions in a very 
striking manner. The illustrative pictures are models of art. The typography 
leaves nothing to desire in that department The arrangement in three books is 
essentially the same, diflTering chiefly in Mlness of detail. The presentation of 
mathematical geography is clear and brief, and all that could be expected in a 
school text-book. The descriptive part has, we think, sopie decided excellences : 
1st. In regard to subfaob gbogkapht, or the delineation of the physical features 
which determine in a large degree the productions of a country and the occupations 
of the people. 2d. Ths phixx>8ophical akbakgbmbht of the descriptive matter, 
giving successively, outline, relief, water courses, prod actions, and industries. 
We think a propter use of these books, preceded and interspersed with a judicious 
amount of oral instruction, must give the pupil a very interesting and practical 
view of the endless study of geography. 

TBE HOUSE ON WHEELS; or, The Stolen Child. TransUted from the 
French of Mad. de Stoles by Miss E. F. Adams. With twenty illustrations from 
designs by Emile Bayard. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

This book has had a large sale occasioned by the attractive style and quaint 
humor of the work. The boy Adalbert, stolen from his parents by Gipsey vaga- 
bonds, is made to experience the bitter fhiits of disobedience, but by his manly 
courage and perseverence secures his release from a gloomy captivity by the assist- 
ance of Gella, a Gipsey girl, whom his mother repays by a place in her fiimily after 
her son's return. The story is told in a delightful way, and has many good lessons. 

A PARSER AND ANALYZER, for beginners, diagrams and iuggeaiive puiunt, 
by Francis A. March, New York : Harper & Brothers. 

" Honi-book uid Pmner ftom their honroim freed, 
The child thall first, uid always love to read." 

This has been the feeling of many an enthusiastic young teacher. But when the 
eagerness dies out with the little ones and the zest is gone, then are the dark days. 
Then the study of our language comes in to dim the pathway. 

The Parser and Analyzer is a little book the size of a Primer. It is beautifully 
illustrated both by ptcturee and diagrams. The suggestive words given for sentence 
building cannot help bringing out bright, lively thoughts. 

Sentences should also be formed by the study of the pictures. A child who has 
used this book under a judicious teacher, need not enter the advanced classes with 
a distaste for the study. 

Brewer & Tileston have sent us CAMPBELLS CONCISE SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES, based on Seavey's Goodrich's, with M4ps 
and other illustrations. The study of the history of our country deserves a promi- 
nent place in the school-room and family, and the book before us is so concise and 
brief in statement, that the learner can compass the narrative in half a year. The 
matter is pertinent, the maps are fuU and distinct, and the work is worthy of intro- 
duction in our schools. Goodrich wrote a good history ; Seavy improved it, and 
Campbell's Seavey's Goodrich's should be the best of all. 

THE (^OLD) FARMERS* ALMANACK, calculated on a New and Improved plan, 
1871. Robert B. Thomas, Boston. Published by Brewer & Tileston. 

Thank you I 

Lee k Shepard have sent us, LETTERS EVERYWHERE, composed of Stories 
and Bhymes for children. A beautiful bock for boys and girls. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Harfbb for Febniary opens with the first chapters of Prof. DeMille's new serial, 
"The American Baron," which gives great promise of interest and excitement for 
the ftitnre. The general contents are also unnsnally good. 

The Watcrmas and Reflbgtob is, as it has ever been, among the first of the 
religions press. In the department of correspondence, both home and foreign, it 
maintains its old reputation, while in its vigorous and healthy editorial treatment of 
the Tital topics of the hour it commands both respect and attention. 

GoDKT for the current month is well stored, as usual, with all the latest noTclties 
in dress and will please our lady readers. 

We are glad to welcome the Eclectic to our table and to call the attention of the 
lovers of good reading to its prospectus on another page. We hope to have time 
another month to give it a more careAil perusal. 

The O0KGBBOATI0KALI8T seems to have lost nothing, if, indeed, it has not added 
to its strength, by the divorce of the Recorder. Few papers fVilfil their pledges to 
their subscribers more fully than the Congregationalist. We have always been 
struck with the vigor and independence displayed in its book notices, and can com- 
mend them as reliable as any within our knowledge. 

The February Sckibkeb is a fine number. History, science, poetry and fiction, 
all are well represented. ** Weather-Telegrams and Storm-Forecasts," by Prof. 
T. B. Maury, is an exceedingly valuable article and is very entertaining withal. 
Dr. Holland, we are glad to see, has taken in hand several of the social evils of the 
day, and brought to bear upon them that peculiar common-sense and power of 
adaptation to the needs of the home for which he has always been noted. 

Good Health is really a sensible journal. Thoroughly sound and well-grounded 
in its notions, it is both scientific and practical in its teachings. The more we see 
of it the better we like it. We commend it most heartily to our readers. 

Zion's Herald needs no commendation where it is known, but to those who are 
not acquainted with it, we wish to say that if they desire to see the fruits of a pro- 
gressive, genuine wide-awake, Christian faith incorporated into a paper, they will 
find them in the Herald. We wish Its clear, not uncertain notes on the UmperanM 
qutrtion could be heard throughout our State. 

The Galaxt for 1871 has even given greater attractions than heretofore. The 
distinctive feature of the Gkilaxy is, the bright sharp way in which it is edited. Every 
subject of popular interest i^ at once seized upon and written up by the most compe- 
tent person. 

The Galaxy has gathered around itself a staff of the most popular writers in every 
department, and it is clear that every number is made up with the same unity of pur^ 
pose and nice discernment of the public tast^, which characterises our most success- 
fill daily and weekly papers. It has been the custom for magazines to Aimish the 
public with the best selection they could make from such articles as were sent to 
them for publication. The day for this has past, and the editor of a first class maga- 
zine has a very different duty to perform from reading manuscript, and culling out the 
best. He must map out the style of magazine he wishes to produce, and then seek 
oat the most competent persons to prepare articles upon subjects on which the 
public desire to read. This important change in the requirements of magazine liter- 
ature, the Galaxy was tiie first to discern, if it did not itself create the change. 

In the January number a new department was opened — a deparment of science — 
which will be under the charge of a distinguished writer in that field, remarkable for 
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his skill in bringing within popular apprehension even the more abstruse inrestiga- 
tion of modern science. 

Messrs. Thurlow Weed, J. S. Black, Horatio King, Gideon Welles, Richard 
Grant White, Justin McCortlej, Mrs. Edwards, Port Crayon, and Mark Twain will 
fUmish able and humorous articles. 

Of other writers who will hare articles in the numbers of the Galaxj for 1871, 
may be named : Bayard Taylor, Ik Marrel, Parke Godwin, Dr. J. C. Draper, Carl 
Benson, Laure d'Hauterire, (author of the Harana Letters,} Prof. J. M. Bart, of 
Cornell University, and others. 

The conductors of the Galaxy intend to make it eren better and more attracttre 
than it has heretofore been. No expense will be spared to secure articles of the 
greatest interest to its readers. 

Yeab Book and Almanao of the New York Obsenrer, is an Annual for the special 
benefit of regular subscribers. It contains a vast amount of yaluahle reading and it 
really an Encyclopedia of Statistical, Religious and Secular information. Subscri- 
bers to the Observer will receive it gratuitously upon paving their subscriptions for 
one year in advance. The first Directory of New York, published in 1780, is re- 
printed in this work. Four years ago a single copy cost #1(X). 

The publishers of the Observer are doing an enterprising work, and we commend 
this valuable paper to the attention of our readers. Send for a specimen copy to 
S. E. Morse, Jun. & Co., 87 Park Row, Nhw York. 

Thk Atlahtic Monthlt for February, is received, and has the following con- 
tente: " The Origins of Folk-Lore," **To Fanny," " The Friend of my Youth," 
*' Our Eyes, and how to take care of them,'* ** Kate Beaumont," *'A Chapter of Mod- 
ern Astrology," "The Story of a famous Book," "Castilian Days," "Kittery An- 
nie's Dream," "The Red Hand," "American Life in France," " Wanted; an Heir," 
«• Our Whispering Gallery," " Recent Literature." 

\U the articles are very readable. Especially interesting are The Origins of Folk- 
Lore, Castilian Days, American Life in France, and Our Whispering Gallery. 

Our Youko Folks for February, continues Jack Howard and his Fortunes ; hat 
an interestmg talk on Earthquakes and Volcanoes, with one or two stories, and the 
Social Department. This number is not so valuable as others, inasmuch as Stories 
take the place of more instructive articles. 

Pastob ahd Pboplx, and Guabdian of Health. An Open Bible against Idola- 
trous Superstition on the one hand and Modem Infidelity on. the other. Edited by 
Wm. M. Cornell, Boston. 

The Nubsebt is a capital children's Magazine, and would be a good reading 
book for Primary schools. The Infant classes of our Sabbath Schools find it a 
beautiful companion. John S. Shory, Boston, publisher. 

The Sobool-Dat Visitob, published by Daughaday & Becker, Philadelphia. 
Price #1.25 per year. This is an excellent Magazine, and is filled with good 
ifrticles for children and youth. 

We have received the Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of PubHc 
Schools, San Francisco, for the school-y^ar ending Jan.' 80, 1870, and our thanks are 
due Hon. J. H. Widber. It is a valuable document, and contains important statistics. 

OuB usual School and College exchanges are received. 

The Akhual Refobt of the Commissioner of Education for 1870, by Oen. 
John Eaton, Washington, D. C, is received. It is a raluable public docu- 
ment, and sets forth the leading features and condition of the publiu school 
work in the American and European States. A single report like this must repay 
the whole expense of this department. We shall use parts of this report in the 
next number of the Schoolmasteb. 

Pbtebsob's for February, has a charming engraving with the usual fashion plates 
and pattern work. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Ella Rodman, Daisy Vinton, and the 
Author of Cobwebs, have the leading articles. 

Peenstlvahia School Rbpobt, 1870. Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Supt of 
Pennsylvania, is entitled to our thank for a copy of his Annual Report* We shall 
call attention to its contents in our Aiture numbers. 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 

'< Can you give me a few general hints upon art?" I said to the 
artist, my frietidy who had allowed me the privilege of examining his 
sketches. 

*^ How general do you wish your hints? Suppose I say that *art 
is the representation of inward moods by outward semblance of the 
objects or nature,' or state that * rest is not the opposite of labor, but 
play, which is, in one sense, the hardest labor.' " 

^ Not exactly," I replied. What I wish to know is, how would 
you recommend the establishment of an art-school, or rather, how 
would you suggest art-studies should be employed in the public 
schools ?" 

^ As I hold art-culture to be of more importance than even geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, or spelling, in fact, not to be dissevered from them^ 
I would have the teacher inculcate the principles of one with the 
other. As teachers are not presumed to be men of genius, poets, 
orators, rare essayists, so it is not necessary that the teacher should 
be a productive or creative artist? Perhaps it is best he should not 
be. I dp not apprehend a youth of real genius learns much of lan- 
guage by parsing sentences, and spelling is for printers to be perfect 
in, or for those who make languages a study. Hence, I presume the 
first effect of art-culture in schools would be the sending forth a thou- 
sand or more mediocre aspirants for artistic honors, not one of whom 
would have enough modesty of genius to doubt his own excellence 
ovei all the rest. But the culture of a thousand indifferent artists, 
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who pride themselves upon rules, is not lost, any more than the cul- 
ture of a thousand literary zealots, who pride themselves upon syn- 
tax. No man can write well unless he has something to say, nor 
paint unless he has a head to conceive of something to be represented 
by a picture. By the art-culture of a nation the power of genius to 
express itself is made possible. Art-culture in the schools will not 
create genius ; it will, without doubt, be productive of a great deal of 
wasting of time in poor production, but it will place within the reach 
of the true man of genius, whatever his position in life, the power of 
accomplishing the best results." 

^^ Good art will never be cheap. You can never get a fine picture 
at a less expense than a man's life, and a man's life will go on in- 
creasing in value as the progress of the world increases. For a pic- 
ture is not. merely something that is happily expressed, but it must be 
transcendentally conceived. What only one man has felt is worth a 
fortune. What every man is feeling is but the merest dregs of every 
day experience. Hence art, in its real sense, is aristocratic. Yon 
cannot make it for all, because as there ever will be a leader, so there 
must be a first perceiver of a truth in every thing. A. thousand read 
Sophocles and admire his art. One in the thousand all but conceives 
of the soul of Sophocles as he wrote, and he alone approaches the art- 
perfection of the writing. For poetry is not the expressing a fine 
thought in fine language only ; it is seeing something still beyond the 
finest thought and the finest words. As the world rises the rare 
thoughts become common to the mass of men. The thought is loet 
in the art of its expression. As much as a lithograph can express 
of a painting, as much as the world can enjoy in the lithograph, by 
so much is the rarity of the highest art lost. But every loss is a 
gain. We stand upon a higher stair, and our view extends wider. 
No man of pure art feeling will ever hang upon his parlor walls a 
picture, the likeness of which is to be seen anywhere else. He will 
keep his engravings, and his maps, and the other tools of trade in 
another apartment by themselves. A dictionary is a most vulgar vol- 
ume for an elegant centre table. The man of culture is supposed to 
know the meaning of every word he hears or uses. He is not to run 
to the book to discover what his guest wishes to express. A dio- 
tionary is for the library, as a gunsmith is for the armory of a 
fortress. 
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So of pictures and artists. The true artist never repeats himself 
because he never thinks by routine. He is never the sarae man for it 
is never the same time. Yet he is not so different by trying to be 
different, but by the law of life. There is no going back. Never 
are two sunsets the same, and he who always paints sunsets never 
can repeat himself, for his stock is so large, how can he desire to 
repeat the one he may have once chosen out of the million he has 
seeor 

*^Bat you wished a few brief hints of practical «use. Suppose I 
give you a sketch ; here it is, a district sohool->house. You would call 
it a study. I do not advise the copying of objects, but the learning 
how objects appear, the learning how trees grow, how shadows fall, 
and clouds weave their snowy wreaths. Too often the child is set to 
drawing a crooked limb, without any hint why a crooked limb is 
mote picturesque than a straight one^ The teacher should show him 
that this crookedness is the result of privation, antagonism, warfare. 
It sought to grow straight, but it could not. There was another 
bough, or tree, or building, near, that usueped all the light, the air, the 
space ; and so the poor thing groped here and there, and pushed itff 
green hand hesitatingly forth to receive the golden light and the sil** 
ver dews uncertain but the next day it would be forced to turn again, 
and in fact did have to turn many times, and see, it records in its 
dwarfed existence, every rebuff it encountered. Truly the palimpsest 
of old is not as wonderful as this crooked bough, in which not a 
wrong, nor a slight, nor a false action, but is recorded. Let the 
child understand why a tree grows as it does, and it will soon learn 
to draw it. Tell him why an oak leaf is lobed, and a beech is ser^ 
rated by its law of growth. How a willow, being weak, throws out 
thick, straight stems ; and a locust, being wiry, twists itself into con- 
tortions as it struggles upward. Show him that as water carries 
sand into different shaped deltas by its currents being swift or slow, 
80 trees, whether of quick or slow growth, acquire a certain sway, 
indicative of kind. Teach him the law of nature, and he can draw 
you an oak without a model, and exhibit by its branching, whether it 
has grown in a wood, or at the edge, or in the open field. If you 
would have him a portrait painter, skilled in the delineation of the 
hnman face and figure, acquaint yourself with phrenology and teach 
him to observe. Fling aside all your cramped notions of moral 
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science aod the philosophy of inward consciousness, for a painter or 
draughtsman has the outside to deal with, and by that must represent 
the inward. If the pupil is to design houses, don't buy him a port- 
folio of French lithographs and somebod7*s country houses, and set 
him to copying what appears to you the prettiest, but rather teach 
him that houses are built for a purpose, that the way to design a 
house is to begin on the inside and work out. Show the principles 
upon which architecture is founded, and then when he draws a cor- 
nice he will kno¥9 how to proportion the mouldings to express what 
he wishes to express, for if he has no wish nor intention he is not an 
architect but an artizan, very well in his way, while he execntes 
another's planning ; but not to be confounded with the designer." 

^ Finally, use a pen and wield it carefully. Etching is probably 
the best way to draw, as Hamaton, in his Unknown River, so graphi- 
cally shows ; but the pen, I think, is the same, although the work is 
unique and not duplicable. For practice, draw anything, but always 
with the mind ; even if it be a chair, know why the le^^s curve as they 
do. I was going to tell you a story about that sketch, sometime I 
will, of sitting down dispirited before the plain school house, and of 
a few hints a passing stranger gave. Every thing I ever learnt is in 
it. The deep shadow in front, the oblique composition, the distant 
effect of parallel lines to obscure the true prominence of objects seen 
but not really noticed by the eye." ^ The eye is a lens that focuses 
at various distances, and as an artist by his color glares in his dis- 
tances, so a draughtsman by parallel lines tones his subject into har- 
mony. An even tint of lines is truer even than a shade tint, pro- 
duced by working, for nature half accomplishes her effects by a 
juxaposition of shades in relations which produce a lined effect. See 
a bough thrown broadly forth, or a forest sloping with the roll of a 
country ridge, and observe how the slant of certain shade lines brings 
the whole view into keeping. 

Remember art is the play af%er your work is done. Botany limits 
but art unbinds. Geology defines but art opens. They must go 
together. Buy the best dictionary, but don't keep it for show. Make 
your pictures suggestive of all the highest virtue and wisdom, but 
don't make it a text book by which to collate facts of day experienoe. 
As work and play mutually relieve the boy, so art and study should 
mututdly recompense, like day and night, the man." 0. A. 8. 
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THE STOEY OP A GEOGRAPHY STUDENT. 

' About thirty years ago, said Judge P , I stepped into a book- 
store in Cincinnati, in search of some books that I wanted. While 
there, a little ragged boy, not over twelve years of age, came in and 
inquired for a geography. 

** Plenty of them," said the salesman. 

** How much do they cost ? ** 

""One dollar, my lad." 

The little fellow drew back in dismay, and taking his little hand 
out of his pocket, he commenced to count some pennies and little 
silver pieces that he had held until they were all damp with sweat. 
Several times he counted them, then looking up, said : 

** I didn't know they were so much ; " he turned to gt> out, and 
even opened the door, but closed it again and came back. ^ I have 
got only sixty-one cents," said he : ^ you could not let me have a 
geography, and wait a little while for the rest of the money?" 

How eagerly his bright eyes looked up for tbe answer ; and how 
be seemed to shrink within his ragged clothes when the man not very 
kindly told him that he could not. 

The disappointed little fellow looked up to me with a very poor 
attempt at a smile and left the store. I followed and overtook him. 

^ And what now?" I asked, kindly. 

** Try another place, sir." 

^ Shall I go, too, and see how you succeed ? " I asked. 

** Oh, yes, if you like," said he, in surprise. 

Four different stores I entered with him, and each time he was re- 
fused. 

** Will you try again ? " I asked him. 

^ Yes, sir. I shall try them all, or I shouldn't know whether I 
could get one." 

We entered the fifth store, and the little fellow walked up manfully 
and told the gentleman just what he wanted, and how much money 
he had. 

^ You want the book very much?" asked the proprietor. 

''Yes, sir; very much." 

** Why do you want it so very much ? " 
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^ To study, sir. I can't go to school, but I study when I can at 
home. All the boys have got one, and they will get ahead of me. 
Besides, my father was a sailor, and I want to learn the places where 
he used to go.** 

''Does he go to those places now?'' 

^ He is dead," said the boy, softly. Then he added, after awhile 
— ^''I am going to be a sailor, too." 

''Are you, though?" asked the gentleman, raising his eyebrows, 
curiously. 

" Yes, sir ; if I live." 

" Well, my lad, I will tell you what I will do ; I will let you have 
a new geography, and you may pay the remainder of the money 
wheir you can, or I will let you have one that is not new for fifty 
cents." 

" Are the leaves all in it, and just like the other, only not new? " 

" Yes ; just like the new ones." 

" It will do just as lyell, then, and I'll have eleven cents left 
toward buying some other book. I'm glad they didn't let me have 
any at the other places." 

The bookseller looked up inquiringly, and I told him what I had 
seen of the little fellow. He was much pleased, and when he 
brought the book along, I saw a nice new pencil and some clean 
white paper in it. 

" A present, my lad, for your perseverance. Always have cour- 
age like that, and you will make your mark." 

" Thank you, sir; you are very good." 

" What is your name? " 

" William Haverly, sir." 

"Do you want any more books ?^ I now asked him. 

" More than I can ever get," he replied glancing at the books 
which filled the shelves. 

I. gave him a bank note. " It will buy some for you," said I. 

Tears of joy came into his eyes. " Can I buy what I want with 
it?" 

"Yes, my lad, anything." 

"Then 111 buy one book for mother," said he. "I thank you very 
much, and some day I hope I can pay you back. 
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He wanted my name, and I gave it to him. Then I left him 
standing hj the counter, bo happy that I almost envied him ; and 
many years passed before I saw him again. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

liast year I went to Europe, on one of the finest steamers that 
ever plowed the waters of the Atlantic. We had beautiful weather 
until very near the end of our voyage ; then came a most terr'fic 
storm that would have sunk all on board, had it not been for the cap- 
tain. Every spar was laid low, the rudder was almost useless, and a 
great leak had shown itself, threatening to fill the ship. The crew 
were all strong, willing men, and the mates were practical seamen of 
the first class, but after pumping for one whole night, and still the 
water gaining on them, they gave up in despair and prepared to take 
to the boats, though they might have known that no small boat could 
ride in such a sea. The captain, who had been below with 'the 
charts, now came up ; he saw how matters stood, and with a voice 
that I heard distinctly above the roar of the tempest, he ordered 
every man back to his post. 

It was surprising to see all those men bow before the strong will 
of their captain and hurry back to the pumps. 

Q!lie captain then started below to examine the leaks. As he 
passed me, I asked him if there was any hope. He looked at me 
then at the other passengers, who had crowded up to hear the reply, 
and said, rebukingly : 

^ Yes, sir, there is hope as long as one inch of deck remains above 
water. When I see none of it,, then I shall abandon the vessel, and 
not before ; nor one of my crew, sir. Everything shall be done to 
save it, and if we fail it will not be from inaction. Bear a hand 
every one of you at the pumps." 

Thrice during the day did we despair ; but the captain's dauntless 
Otnirage, perseverance, and powerful will, mastered every mind on 
board, and we went to work again. 

^ I will land you safely at the dock in Liverpool," said he, ^ if you 
will be men." 

And he did land us safely, but the vessel sunk moored to the dock. 
The captain stood on the deck of his sinking ship, receiving the 
thanks and blessings of the passengers as they passed down the 
gang-plank. I was the last to leave. As I passed, he grasped my 
hand and said : 
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" Judge P , do you recognize me ? ** 

I told him that I was not aware ttat I had ever seen him until I 
stepped aboard his ship. 

^ Do you remember the boy in search of a geography years ago in 
Cincinnati?'* 

** Very well, sir ; William Haverly.** 

•* I am he," said he. ** God bless you.** 

^ And God bless noble Captain Haverly." 



SCHOOL DISCIPUNB.— No. 7. 

Punishment is still another disciplinary agency. 

I have considered the power of systeni, law and kindness, in their 
silent but effective influence upon individuals and *the school. 
I have spoken of the means and methods of preventing evil. I now 
come to the penalties to be inflicted when wrong has been committed. 

Li the dispensation of penalties, professional knowledge and wise 
discrimination are requisite. 

The circumstances connected with the offence must be carefully 
studied, and a distinction always made between wilful and uninten- 
tional wrong. 

The isolated act of transgression does not indicate the degree of 
guilt incurred, nor the kind of punishment to be inflicted. The 
presence or absence of palliating circumstances ; the motive which 
generated the act ; the present feelings and views of the offending 
pupil, must all be taken into the account. The master may never, 
therefore, threaten a specific punishment for anticipated offences. 
No two cases of transgression are exactly alike, and hence, the kind 
and degree of punishment should vary as the case demands. 

The good disciplinarian seldom resorts to severe punishment in the 
government of his school, and yet, he never relinquishes his right 
and power to punish, as circumstances require. Nor does he regard 
severity, when necessary ^ as an evil to be deplored. 

It is, indeed, a sore evil that mortification has so endangered the 
life of the patient, that amputation of the limb is necessary. But it 
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is not an evil that you have at hand, suitable instruments and surgi- 
cal skill to perform the operation. 

It is, indeed, a great misfortune that any child or pupil has become 
so demoralized and reckless, as to incur the penalties of the law, but 
Solomon's rod, which has restored him to obedience and duty, is a 
blessing Whose influence will be felt by the offender as long as he 
lives. 

Nor is severe punishment to be regarded as ^ the last resort." 
When it may be inflicted at all, it is the first resort, and the true 
remedy. To explain. The physician, I will suppose, has a patient 
80 sick of bilious disease that nothing but calomel will cure. But 
calomel is a fearful remedy. Shall it be given, except as *^ a last re- 
sort? " What should we think of the physician who, acting on this 
principle, should dose his patients with all kinds of mild medicines, 
and, after many days, propose to administer calomel? Would he 
not deserve'the name of quack? Would not his patient die before 
the true and only remedy was reached? Calomel, then, is the^r6^ 
resort in every case where it is needed at all. 

So if severe punishment is the true remedy in any case, it should 
be administered without delay. It aims to restore to obedience and 
fidelity. Hence, it should be of such a kind and of such severity as 
to accomplish its object. 

Much has been said and written upon corporal punishment, and 
moral suasion, but their appropriate use in school discipline is often 
misunderstood, as it seems to me. 

Moral suasion is not the remedy for bold and defiant violations of 
law, if we mean by that term, the persuading of the culprit to return 
to obedience, or the purchase of his allegiance by a promised reward. 

Rebellion should be met with stunning, crushing blows, such as 
will vindicate and reestablish authority and deter others from com- 
mitting the same crime. 

Mildness is cruelty under such circumstances. Indeed, there is no 
safety in such cases but in prompt and determined action. 

The time for conciliation is after the rebels are subjugated, and the 
authority of government restored. 

But moral influence and kindness should attend every act of se- 
verity. Never let the sun go down upon the wrath of a chastised 
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pupil. See him alone; bring to bear upon him all your moral 
power ; treat him now with kindness and confidence, as far as possi- 
ble, and you will restore him to duty and favor. 

Without the rod moral suasion might have been powerless, or, if 
successful, what was gained by persuasion, was lost to authority. It 
must never be doubtful that the master has supreme control* over his 
little kingdom. 

If his authority is trifled with, it must be restored without delay, 
and any punishment is judicious that is necessary to this end. But 
an angry word or violent blow for every offence, real or fancied, 
secures no good results. There is no authority nor wisdom in this 
kind of severity. That '^ school teacher .in Schenectady," who, '* dur- 
ing the past summer, inflicted five hundred and seventy-three punish- 
ments on the children," was unfit for her position, and ought to have 
been dismissed without delay. 

Severity is an essential element of good discipline, but, as before 
suggested, is not often necessary in a well managed school. 

It is still true, ^ He that spareth the rod spoileth the child," but 
when such cases occur they should be treated with great calmness, 
firmness and solemnity. The pupil should be made to feel that an 
abiding love and sense of duty are the only motives which prompted 
the severity. And let the school always be made to feel that author- 
ity is the controling power, and that it is the teacher's duty to com-- 
mandy and their duty to obey. And let every instance of disobedi- 
ence be promptly treated, and, if possible, subdued, in its incipient 
stages. H. o. 
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TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

J. B. GRBEHB. 

0, lo, how can yon grow blooming so early, 

Ere summer winds blow ; 
Are virtue and worth, and beauty and truth so surely 

Allied to this earth? 
How came you awaking 'ere the rirer's ice breaking. 

As nature's first foundling. 
Are you chief relied on, as Flora's right guidon, 

My sweet, humble groundling? 
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Or master of order, to cross the chill border, 

Her train in adrancing; 
And yovL of her choosing, her odors diffnsing, 

This fairy-like duty : 
A dimpled child waking, old Winter's chains breaking, 

And talisman of beauty? 

How came yon so bold to thrive in the world, and blooming so early 

In regions so cold ; 
Was 't malice or pride, which caused you to hide so securely, 

On the rugged hill-side. 
Or prattle or tattle of some foolish flower which comes of the shower, 

To die in an hour 
With envy and fear that a beauty so near should lessen its power 

To entice and to cheer. 
How can you thrive and still keep alive, with tendrils all creeping, 

While the bee keeps its hiye ; 
So cold for its feet the frost which will keep most flowers still sleeping 

'Neath ice and the sleet 
Is it faith in the truUi, that virtue and wortn are self-sustaining, 

And envy is moth? 
Gome down to the fields my beauty, and yield sweet perfume, 

With roses of Jane ; 
The gnat and the butterfly owe you a call, they're friendly to all. 

And the bee, tliough you're small. 
Hay sip firom your lip at his leisure with pleasure, 

With light finger tip, 
But thrust if he must down your throat for his treasure 

To slake his slight thirst. 
Come down to the summer, where meadow brooks flowing. 

And daisie is growing ; 
They need you the most ; your sweetness is lost 

In the regions of frost. 
Come sport with the flowers in mid-summer hours. 

Be refreshed by the showers ; 
Come mingle your sweetness with odors of June, 

While the birds are in tune ; 
The thrush and the bluebird their sweet roundelay 

They will chant all the day. 
To welcome your stay ; while the lark and the robin, 

With heart all a-throbbing, 
Shall bid you a welcome 'ere light's early dawning 
Their carols shall bear on the air of the morning 
# With the dove's note of mourning; 

While by the brook's brink the queer bobolink shall warble 

And mimic its bauble ; 
The note from his throat the wind seems a mocking. 

As tortuous find changing 
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And past comprehending as Mongol were talking* 

And he sings while he's walking ; 

The riolet so bine, nnassuming, and though modest in bearing, 

WiU grant jon your due. 



THE ANSWER. 

Of prattle or tattle I never take heed, 

Prom th* envious 'ts meed ; 
Prom envj and pride I nerer would hide, 

Whatever betide. 
I have bloomed in the showers, in midsummer bowers. 

With tropical flowers ; 
And breathed the perAime of roses of June, 

When the birds were in tune ; 
Though meadow and field their beauties may yield, 

Their shroud is my shield ; 
I choose to remain from meadow and plun, 

In sleet and tho rain ; 
Now nature reprieves, all fall as the leaves — 

I bloom in their sheaves, 
Nor answer the call, the great and the small; 

One fate awaits all. 
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When Dr. Thomas Arnold, the Mead Haster of Bugby School, 
died, all England mourned the death of her most distinguished in- 
structor. When Dr. Samuel Harvey Taylor, Principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andoyer, was stricken down, then died America's greatest 
teacher. 

Dr. Arnold died suddenly, of heart disease, on Sabbath morning, 
June 12, 1842, aged 47. 

Dr. Taylor died suddenly, of the same disease, on Sabbath morn- 
ing, January 29, 1871, aged 63. 

Both of these great teachers were in usual health on the 
Saturday before their death, and attended to their schooUduties with 
something more than their usual cheerfulness and energy. Their last 
Sabbath morning on earth found them each earnestly engaged in re- 
ligious duties. 
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Each left the record of a remarkably active and useful life in pro- 
motiniiiC ft higher type of Christian education. Each died gloriously 
in the firm hope of the Christian's immortality. 

Each will be gratefully remembered for a whole generation by a 
large number of pupils, in all the higher walks of life, widely scat- 
tered throughout the whole world, whose lives have been largely 
moulded and fashioned by their faithful instruction and earnest words 
of counsel. 

Dr. Taylor wais a remarkable man in the essential qualities of a 
great teacher. He was an exact scholar. His life-work was to teach 
Latin and Ghreek, and his critical scholarship prepared him to teach 
them with the greatest success. In Roman and Grecian literature his 
reading was very eztensive. His classical scholarship was by no 
means confined to the limited curriculum of the ordinary academic 
course of study. It is stated by one of his former pupils that in 
** editing Kiihner's larger Greek grammar, he verified all the exam- 
ples, numbering thousands, which are cited in illustrating the princi- 
ples," and this alone would have made him familiar with a wide cir- 
cle of authors. Nor was he less familiar with our best English 
writers* It would be difiicult to tell whether the attention of his 
pupils was more carefully called to the beauties of Homer, or Virgil, 
or Milton. In studying either of the former, they were constantly 
reminded of the chief excellencies of the latter. No one of his 
pupils will ever forget his comparisons, so frequent, so apt, and so 
just, between these three great epics, in regard to style, imagery, and 
thought. The superiority of the sentiment and moral influence of 
the great Christian poem was never lost or obscured by the nearer 
contact with the delightful rhythm and the beautiful poetical figures of 
the heathen masters of song. Every one was made to feel the con- 
trast between the insignificant matters of 

** Arma Tirumque cano,** 

as sung by the sweet bard of Mantua, and 

" The wrath of Achniea," 

blind Homer's master-piece, as compared with the grandeur of the 
topic treated of by England's blind poet, when he called upon the 
Heavenly Muse to sing 



; 
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" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With li)88 of Eden, till one greater Man 
Bestore us, and regain the blissful seat." 

His scholarship was most exact and careful. He would hold his 
class spell-bound by the hour, — not running on, page after page, 
merely glancing at this and that tangent point, — but with marvellous 
power bringing out the depths of meaning from a single sentence of 
a half dozen lines. Every clause, and phrase, and word ; every prep- 
osition and conjunction, every particle and letter, must be. studied 
and must furnish its thought and its lesson. 

The knowledge derived from the critical study of the Latin and 
Grreek languages under Dr. Taylor's instruction, was of far less value 
to his pupils than the accurate habits of thought and the exact and 
critical method of investigation with which he obliged his class to be- 
come habituated. 

There was an earnestness and a fidelity on his part, a sober dignity 
with which he invested every duty, a manly enthusiasm with which 
he inspired his pupils, which gave him a power far greater than is 
wielded by most instructors. It was in his bearing, his mein, his 
character. 

In his discipline he was thorough, firm, and sometimes severe. 

School days with him meant work, not play. But he was even 
better pleased with character than with scholarship. Though severe 
in discipline, ^ he was a model of patience in helping dull scholars, 
if they were industrious, and a model of perseverance in explaining 
and re-explaining to one who was diligent." The greatest praise 
that can be bestowed upon his great power in school discipline is, 
that in their after years, his most reftactory pupils have acknowledged 
their errors and his justice. 

But one of the most marked characteristics of Dr. Taylor, was his 
kindness of heart and his great sympathy for well-intentioned young 
men. Indeed, his sympathy for all young men who were desirous of 
obtaining a higher education, especially those who were dependent 
upon their own exertions, knew no bounds. He was always assist- 
ing such, and always devising means of extending to them greater 
assistance. 
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It has been the good fortune of but few instructors of youth in 
this or in any other country to leave a record of such distinction and 
usefulness as Dr. Taylor. He was in the highest sense self-educated. 
He labored on the farm till he was eighteen years of age. He fitted 
for college and entered Sophomore at Dartmouth in two years. He 
pursued his studies with great method and wonderful perseverance, 
not merely while in college, but through his whole life. He was for 
thirty-tkree years Principal of one of the oldest, largest and best 
academies in New England, which sent a large class of young men to 
college every year. The entire number of his pupils must be more 
than six thousand, and he must have fitted about fifteen hundred of 
them by his own instruction for our American colleges. It is ques- 
tioned whether any other teacher in this country or Europe, has ever 
prepared so many young men for college as Dr. Taylor has. 

A very large concourse of his friends and neighbors, people from 
adjoining towns, his former pupils in great numbers, from near and 
firom far, and of distinguished official personages, testified their re- 
spect for his worth by their attendance at his funeral services. Among 
the latter class may be mentioned, Chief Justice Chapman, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts ; President Smith and Professor 
Noyes, of Dartmouth College ; Judge Morton, and Hon. Joseph 
White, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 

The services were held in the large hall of the Academy, which 
was filled to its utmost capacity. The discourse was by Professor 
Park, of Andover, a life-long friend and co-laborer of Dr. Taylor, 
and was a beautiful tribute and discriminating analysis of his charac- 
ter and life. The closing words of Professor Park's address, des- 
criptive of his death, were eminently fitting and beautiful. 

He rose on Sabbath morning, prepared himself for his large Bible class, but com- 
pbuaed of a stricture across the chest. He was importuned to omit the Biblical 
exercise and to remain at home ; but to leare a duty unperformed was not his 
nature. He went forth like a hero, with his New Testament in his hand, through 
the falling snow, to this building, wliich had been erected under his care and 
according to his plans. He lo7ed the edifice itself. His pupils were assembling to 
r^ceiTB his Christian instruction; he stopped in the hall of his academy; his 
ooontenance was changed ; he fell into the arms of his scholars ; he said not a 
word ; he«neither sighed nor groaned, but ascended from the circle of Ills aston- 
ished and weeping pupils to mingle with the angels of God. He held his 
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New Testament in his hand until nearly the .moment when he saw its author 
face to face. He had heen a man of deeds rather than a man of words. He 
never lored to expose religious feelings to the public gaze, but he had a cautious 
but firm hope of his acceptance with his Redeemer, and that hope is now, we be- 
licTC, swallowed up in vision. It would have been a pain to him if his imperial 
memory had faded gradually away ; if his massive judgment had slowly degene- 
rated into that of a second childhood ; if his resolute will had become sickly aAd 
feeble. He would have chosen to die with all his armor on, when his eye was not 
dimmed nor his natural force abated, irhen his life was well rounded and complete, 
and when he could be remembered as a man strong in the Lord and in the power of 
his might. He would have chosen to begin his Sabbath in his favorite Academy, 
and end it in the company of the teachers of the church, the sainted scholars of 
ancient and modern times, his own venerated and pious ancestors, and, above all, 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of Souls. 

Never was a teacher more sincerely loved by a larger number of 
pupils than Dr. Taylor ; never was one more sincerely mourned by 
those pupils when he died. Perhaps it is not too much to say : — ^No 
other teacher ever exerted a more marked and powerful influence for 
good over so large a number of young men. And it may be truth- 
fully said that he has left a name more honorable and an influence for 
good greater than great statesmen and noted characters of the world's 
history. w. A. M. 



A WORD ABOUT ENGLISH 6RAHHAB.— No. 2. 



BT SAMUBL THURBBR. 



[This able paper was read before the Teachers' Institute at Warren, R. I., in 
December last, and so valuable were the thoughts and suggestions presented, that 
the writer was invited bj vote of the Institute to famish a copy for publication in Thb 
Rhodb Island Scboolmastbr. We ask for it the careful attention of our readers. 
We have divided the paper into three articles, which will appear in successive num- 
bers of Thb Schoolmastbr. — Editor.] 

In his charming book, ** The Organism of Language^ Karl 
Ferdinand Becker says : — ^ The act of speech is an organic act ; i. 
e.y one of those acts of living beings which proceed forth from the 
life of the. being itself from an inner necessity, and at the same time 
have the life of the being itself as their object ; while it is only 
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through those acts that the being can exist in its own kind. The act 
of speech proceeds from the organic life of man from an inner neces- 
sity. Since the spoken language proceeds of itself and necessarily 
from the life of man as a spiritual and corporeal being, it follows 
that it can properly no more be taught than learned. Grammar 
teaches properly, not how we ought to speak, but only how we 
speak " 

In furthes development of his views, — ^and I am approaching the 
very centre of our subject, from which the positive views I have to 
offer, radiate, — ^Becker proceeds : — " By hearing our mother tongue 
spoken, and by speaking it ourselves from our youth up, and by ex- 
pressing and hearing expressed in it the same relations of thoughts 
and ideas always in the same way, we attain a feeling, by which, 
without being definitely conscious of any rules, we easily decide 
whether what we hear is correctly or faultily spoken.^ 

This linguistic feeling^ — for so I am fain to translate the ferse 
German ^ sprachgefuhl/^ — muttt, I submit, become the foundation 
of all elementary teaching of the English language. We all recog- 
nize it, if not much as teachers, yet largely and daily as parents, 
aunts or uncles. Hardly sooner does the child come to have hearing 
than he has an ear^ and turns in* wonder when his little linguistic 
sense is offended by the purposed violation by his parents of any of 
the proprieties that are already wrought into his nuture. Venture, 
while reading ' to your little one, on some strange inversion, or on 
some impropriety, and see if there is not on your knee a little gram- 
marian, with a standard of correct speech tucked away somewhere 
among his unconscious possessions. Heaven send that you shall not 
be to that young soul a grammaticaster, to overlay its simplicity with 
your science, falsely so called, to blight its growing linguistic sense 
by forcing it to look out upon this beautiful world of English speech 
through scholastically-colored and distorting glasses; 

Becognizing this linguistic feeling ^ this language-sense, as a nat- 
ural endowment of the human mind, we come near, I fancy, to the 
basis of a true philosophy of elementary English instruction. This 
is the foundation on which we must build, this the germ which we 
must foster. This feeling is an innate faculty as much as memory 
and imagination ; developed like these by contact with the world into 
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an active, fruitful power. Much consciousness of its existence is 
never needful ; to forge it into premature consciousness is fatal. 
Goethe, surely no shallow thinker, yet could say, naively, "I never 
thought about thinking." And our ideal youth, who should be fluent 
and proper of speech, should say, / never thought about speaking. 

Concerning the linguistic feeling ^ on which we rely for all possi- 
bility of improvement, by educative influences, of the power of 
speech, it becomes necessary to inquire, with reference tp its scope, 
whether this can be enlarged I — and with reference to its subtlety, 
can this be refined ? 

The linguistic feeling is limited in its very nature to so much of 
language as we are familiar with. Perhaps at the court of a Euro- 
pean monarch, even the grammarian's tongue would be tied. We 
observe that among our pupils tJiose whose home lives are meagre, 
have a meagre speech ; and that those who share at home more gener- 
ous-social and intellectual influences, have a correspondingly more 
copious and fluent power of language. This difference clearly points 
out to us our task. It is to annihilate this difference by bringing up 
the poorest to the level of the most gifted, and then to lift all still 
higher by intimacy with those regions of English speech which the 
young never find without a guide, t 

Having for a number of years, and in several places, had oppor- 
tunities for testing the practical command of our language which our 
grammar schools succeed in producing, I find absolutely no occasion 
in this experience for restraining my pen in denouncing the prevailing 
technical method. It is true, I believe, that our youth come to the 
High School with a more distorted, less serviceable power of speech, 
than if they had never taken the grammar-school course in grammar. 
I find them as ready to parse and analyze as average youth of their 
age can be made. In reaching the thought of the simplest literary 
utterance, I find ihem most lamentably imbecile. In interpreting the . 
simplest figure ; in expressing in words of their own the sentiment of 
the clearest stanza that ever poet wrote, I find them blank as with 
amazement at the very idea. They seem even to have been bred to 
a strange prudery when it comes to the searching for sentiment in a 
poem ; as if it were highly elegant to talk about verbs and preposi- 
tions, but very indelicate to talk about beltutiful thoughts. 
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Now it is preciselj this talk about the parts of speech and the rales 
of syntax that is so wholly dead to children that they never derive 
fit)m it all a single impulse, a single incentive that can carry a lite- 
rary flavor into their subsequent barren and common lives. Not 
thus can the language-sense ever be reached. Much rather through 
familiarity with fine language, of a character elevated above the triv- 
ial, vulgar speech of daily life ; — hot the familiarity of the anatomist, 
but the familiarity of the sculptor ; — by being brought face to face 
with beautiful expressions of thought and sentiment, solely with the 
view to appropriate the thought and the sentiment; — by having 
pointed out to them, as long as they need the aid, what is not clear 
in view upon the surface ; — by intercourse with teachers who them- 
selves love what is simple, beautiful, seminal in its character, and 
who sympathize with the peculiar ways and loves of youth ; — ^in 
some such way as this now briefly sketched, I submit to you, (nust 
the object for which we profess to teach English Grammar be at- 
tained. 

Might the spirit of the method here pointed out have been more 
tersely expressed by saying : — substitute for English Grammar, J^n- 
glish Literature; 1 shall not object to this way of putting it, pro- 
vided it be understood that by English Literature be meant by no 
means a copy of the prevailing book-method of teaching this branch. 
To teach the History of English Literature, and to teach English 
Literature^ are two very difierent objects of endeavor. The latter 
should begin very early, — ^for in our language exists a literature for 
young children also, — and should progress through all our schools, 
till at last a familiarity is attained with that upper region of thought 
and expression, the reflex influences from which, upon the character, 
s» well as upon the speech, are so unmistakable and so precious. 
Whatever language children are familiarized with, they will acquire a 
feeling for. This is our axiom, and proceeding from it, we say, 
make the children familiar with as much good language as possible. 
It is fated in Nature herself that we cannot eradicate the domestic 
improprieties and solecisms of speech. What the child learns at his 
fireside he will not unlearn at the school. Heaven be thanked. Nor 
shall we succeed wholly in making slang seem odious to the youthful 
nature which loves direct and telling shots. Recalcitrate as we will 
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against these little sins, we cannot do more than scratch the surface 
of the child's consciousness. Our only hope is to add to this con- 
sciousness a positive better element, which shall allj itself with the 
imagination, the most potent of our auxiliaries, and with the aesthetic 
capacity, too generally ignored and permitted to run sadly to waste. 
When these are cultivated, the languagensense too is cultivated, and 
out of this grow all desirable qualities of spoken speech. 

I have never yet observed that much grammatical drill has any 
other than a repressive influence upon facility in con^position-writing. 
There is a way of linguistic education in which the task of writing a 
composition shall not be made to appear the chief bugbear of a pupil's 
work. The written expression of thought usually will be found to 
lie outside of his linguistic sense; at the beginning this does not 
reach to it. If there be given him no other tentacles wherewith to 
feel his way in this strange land than such as Grammar supplies, 
then is his journey dreary indeed. The writing becomes purely 
formal, i. e., worse than useless. Who does not pity the youthful 
composer, blindly groping about, pen in hand, for something to say? 
Can we not alter all this ? Can we not bring our pupils up to com- 
position-writing on the other side, so that he shall be in a manner led 
by his theme i instead of having to roll it laboriously before him, a 
dead, inert mass? There is a tentative way, beginning very low and 
therefore capable of going very high, by which the pupil shall be 
brought to desire to write his thought. But the beginning must 
be with the thought. The teacher must be sure that it exists, and in 
an energetic manner, as a germ if possible of other collateral kindred 
thoughts, in the pupil's, mind, before he sets him the task of writing 
about his theme. 

Much intelligent, interested reading should precede all attempts at 
original writing. The language-sense will thus be already allured 
up to the heights which it must command before it can become an 
unconscious guide to the pen. 



Resignation. — A deaf and dumb child was questioDed if she knew why 
she was borD thus. The tears rapidly filled the eyes of the afflicted child, 
bat in a moment or two she dashed them away, and, with a sweet smile 
playing upon ber thoughtful countenaace, wrote upon her little slate ; 
^^ Even so, Father ; for so it seemed good in thy sight." 
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THE' RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

• 

The twenty-^ixth annual meeting of the above association was held 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, — January 26th, 27th, and 28th. 

The work of the first day was, so far as we know, an entirely new 
feature in the history of such gatherings, and we have heard no 
opinion but of commendation concerning the introduction of the 
same. The day has been termed ** Vintation Day^^^ and was devoted 
to the presentation, in the several city schools opened for the purpose, 
of the more prominent school studies, giving, so far as practicable, 
the methods of study, instruction, and recitation pursued in them, 
and showing some of the results of the same. 

The teachers and pupils of the open schools assembled as usual. 
The teachers from abroad and of the city schools which* were closed, 
guided by the printed programme, visited such schools as they de- 
sired most to see, or as exhibited the branches in which they were 
specially interested. Prominent among the exercises brought forward, 
were history, arithmetic, and concert-writing by count, at the Thayer 
Sti^et Grammar School, — arithmetic, language, and geography, at 
the Federal Street Grammar School, — map-drawing« language and 
reading, at the Elm Street Grammar School, — and reading, history, 
and composition, at Bridgham School, and fine .musical exercises in 
all the schools, conducted by the efficient Principal of the Musical 
Department, Mr. B. W. Hood. By an accidental omission in the 
programme, the High School and the intermediate and primary 
schools which were open, were not announced as being so, conse- 
quently received few, if any, visitors ; but the grammar schools were . 
visited by a numerous representation of teachers and school officers 
from all parts of the State, showing an interest on their part which 
will bear rich fruits in their schools and communities, in thus buffet- 
ing one of the haniest snow storms of the season, to learn of the 
practical working of the Providence schools. 

The above novel and successful feature of Teachers' Institutes, 
which, we believe, was the suggestion of Rev. Daniel Leach, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Providence, is regarded as a de- 
cided improvement upon the quite common practice of exhibiting the 
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attainments of selected pupils in presence of crowded assemblies in 
public halls. 

On Thursday evening, Professor J. L. Diman, of Brown Univer- 
sity, delivered a lecture before the Institute, in Roger Williams Hall* 
on ** Poetry in Education." The driving storm prevented a large at- 
tendance, but those who were pt-esent listened to a very interesting, 
instructive, and scholarly production, giving an account of the origin, 
growth, and workings of the famous English schools, of which Rugby 
and Eaton may be taken as the type. These schools were of various 
origin, although most of them had a charitable foundation. The lec- 
turer represented that their educational efficiency lay in their building 
up character and developing refinement of taste and manners, rather 
than in the conveyance of book knowledge. The traditions that clus- 
ter round these schools, concerning the many eminent men educated 
there, led the* boys to regard them with a kind of poetic reverence. 
Everything about these schools tends to make men of the boys. The 
beautiful architecture and all the surroundings mingle poetry with the 
dry prose of school life, — this fact explaining the request of some 
who were educated there to be buried in the old school grounds. 
The lecturer thought that if a large share of our half-starving univer- 
sities would cease to attempt university teaching, and assume a work 
within their reach, by imitating these English schools, thus bringing 
the scholars under poetic influences, it would be the greatest step 
which higher education has taken in America. 

At the close of the lecture. Professor Hibbard, of Wesley an 
University, gave some readings, which received hearty inpplause 
from the audience. We regarded his recitation of Poe's " Bells,'* 
the finest rendering of that poem which it has been our fortune to 
h^ar. 

The session. of Friday morning was held in the same place as 
above, and was opened by devotional exercises, led by Rev. Edgar 
F. Clarke, of Providence. 

The address of welcome, by Mayor Doyle, was a most cordial 
greeting. In the course of his remarks he ranked the teacher's pro- 
profession above all others in importance, and predicted much good 
to the city and State as the result of this convention. 

The response- of the President, Mr. A. J. Manchester, was the 
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happy reply of a live^ teacher, in which he placed himself and the 
body of teachers in behalf of whom he spoke, on the broad platform 
of a free and liberal education for the masses, compulsory if need 
be ; and he spoke emphatically for the immediate establishment of a 
State Normal and Training School, as the surest means of elevating 
the standard of public instruction. 

After the announcement of certain business committees by the 
President, the topic of " Causes of Failure in Discipline,*^ was 
presented and ably discussed by Bey. Daniel Leach, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence. His large experience with 
teachers and schools gave weight to his words. He regarded self> 
control on the part of the teachers as one of the first requisites. 
Another important requisite is, that there should be apparently little 
government in the school room. At present there are too many rules ; 
the fewer there are the better, both for teachers And scholars. 
It is one of the greatest mistakes to suppose that pupils can be 
restrained or improved by appealing to their fears. Another very 
important thing is the manner of the teacher in the school room. A 
teachers demeanor should be courteous and affable. No child should 
be discouraged. The teacher should be ready to take every child 
)yy the hand and lead it onward in the path of knowledge. When 
teachers take a pleasure in their work, and, with smiling faces and 
good nature, enter their school rooms, they will diffuse around them 
a love on the part of the scholars which will win them to their 
studies. 

O. H. Kile, A. M., of the High School, Westerly, was next in- 
troduced, and addressed the audience upon the same subject, ** disci- 
pline.'' He did not believe in the adoption of arbitrary rules for 
the government of schools, or the adoption exclusively of any one 
or two particular systems. Mr. Kyle's address presented many 
practical suggestions, and received the merited applause of the audi- 
I ence. 

The last exercise of the morning session consisted of singing from 

one hundred pupils from Thayer Street School, under the direction of 

Mr. B. W. Hood, The exercise illustrated the method of instruo- 

I tion pnrsued in the public schools of Boston, in the use of the ^ Na-r 

tional Musical Charts," and was heartily applauded by the audience. 
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The singing of two or three songs was done ^ in a most charming 
manner, and reflected great credit on their instructor. 

The lecture of Professor George I. Chase, of Brown University, 
was one of the most interesting and instructive addresses that we 
ever heard in a teachers' institute. It was scientific yet beautifully 
simple, and highly important for the consideration of teachers. He 
showed hygiene, as it relates to the duties of the teacher, in the care 
of himself and his pupils, to be a branch of knowledge demanding 
his most careful study and attention. His lecture abounded with 
practical suggestions concerning the preservation of health, and was, 
at the same time, a model of lucid, straightfqpvard explanation. 

The lecture was followed by the reading of a humorous extract 
from David Copperfield, by Professor M. T. Brown, of Tuft's Col- 
lege. This was done in an inimitable style, and served as a pleas- 
ant relaxation fronv the soberer duties of the day. 

The readinc^ was followed by a paper read by F. W. Tilton, Esq., 
of Newport, on the " Elements of Success and Causes of Failure 
in Teaching.*^ Mr. Tilton enumerated as among the most promi- 
nent causes of failure, want of preparation, lack of sympathy, and lack 
of the progressive element in teachers. He is the true and success- 
ful teacher whose mind assimilates to his calling, and who enters 
with zeal into the development of youth into men and women. 

The reading of Mr. Tilton's paper was followed by the introduc- 
tion of Hon. Joseph White, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the 
Board of Education of that State, and the worthy successor, in that 
office, of Horace Mann, Barnas Sears, and George S. Boutwell. 
When Mr. White speaks, we soon are made to feel that we are lis- 
tening to representative words from that good old State, which stands 
at the head of the educational ranks in this country. Mr. White's 
remarks were upon the same topic as Mr. Tilton's paper. His- ideal 
of a true teacher was that of a successful business man with certain 
higher qualifications superadded. We understood him t6 mean, that 
business tact was needed for the general management of the school ; 
and aptness to teach, high moral character, and a genial presence, 
were necessary qualifications to do the work of developing the man 
and the woman in children. Life's purposes should always be«borne 
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in mind in instructing youth, and he who best fits them for these pur- 
poses is the most successful teacher. 

The great event of the Institute was the meeting in Harrington's 
Opera House, on Friday evening. It was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, and many who desired to be there were^ unable to obtain 
tickets. The Hall was brilliantly lighted and tastefully deisorated 
with festoons and flags and with ornamented gas jets. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. A. J. Manchester, briefly ad- 
dressed the audience on the conflict between ignorance and education, 
after which he introduced His Excellency Governor Seth Pndelford, 
whose appearance at %n educational gathering is always greeted 
with applause, he having long been a true friend of popular education. 
He gave a hearty welcome to the teachers and friends of education, 
and expressed his high gratification at seeing the interest here mani- 
fested in the cause which they represented. He alluded to the fresh 
impulse Recently given to this cause, and briefly reviewed the work 
in this direction, but said that much more remained to be accom- 
plished. The subject of education enlarges in our minds as we re- 
flect upon it, and makes new demands upon us. TVlth four millions 
of blacks to educate, and with the native increase of our population, 
vice, ignorance and criuK alarmingly prevalent in our large cities, 
we may well ponder in regard to our duties. Hasten on the time. 
Thou Mighty Euler of events, when this great country shall be cov- 
ered by a great people, ruled by justice, tempered by mercy, gov- 
erned by righteousness, and whose God will be the Lord I 

The President gracefully introduced His Honor Mayor Doyle, 
alluding to his connection with educational and other public improve- 
ments, in a manner which called forth rounds of applause. The re- 
sponse of the Mayor was earnest and practical. His address, after 
extending a cordial greeting to the assemblage, was devoted chiefly 
to an argument in favor of compulsory education, and his conviction 
of the pressing need of a State Normal School. He closed as fol- 
lows : — 

'* We educate onr teachers here, ilnd, by that means, we will send them ottt.to the 
State, if need be, as so many missionaries in the cause of education. We cannot 
do a better thing than train our teachers. They need it. They are the members of 
the most* important profession. I hold them superior to any other profession, be- 
cause they are engaged in moulding the character of the girls and boys who are to 
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make the futare men and women of our community. The State should do vhat it 
can, like a good mother, to enable her children to have the privileges they deserre. 
We cannot do too much in such a work as this, and I look forward with hope to the 
day, as not very far distant, when the State will give us a proper Normal School." 

The President introduced the next speaker by remarking that long 
ago Massachusetts was represented in Rhode Itsland by a man whose 
memory we delight to honor. To-night she sends the man who 
stands at the head of the educational board in that State, Hon. Joseph 
White. Mr. White remarked that he did not come to Rhode Island for 
precisely the same reason that Roger Williams did, but to see the wis- 
dom, the wealth, the beauty of Providence assembled to give their sym- 
pathy with the great cause of education. He took the greeting, ^ What 
Cheer^^ which welcomed the brave pioneer in religious freedom, and 
in a strain of spirited eloquence pictured the ^ What Cheer " of the 
present occasion. He also gave some interesting statements concern- 
ing compulsory education in Massachusetts, and the working of the 
schools in that State. 

After Mr. White's address, Mrs. Miller, of Concord, N. H., was 
introduced, who gave two readings, which were listened to with 
breathless attention. 

The reading of Mrs. Miller was followed 1^ an address from Hon. 
Warren Johnson, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Maine. 
He spoke to the " weak side ^ of teachers, and his remarks were 
well received. 

m 

In the course of the evening the audience were highly entertained 
by a fine musical programme, executed by a number of accomplished 
performers, under the direction of their instructor, George W. Ha- 
selwood, Esq. 

Professor M. T. Brown also gave a humorous reading to the gen- 
eral acceptance of the audience. 

The session of Friday morning was opened by devotional exercises, 
conducted by Rev. Alexis Caswell, D. D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

After a short time devoted to business, the Institute was addressed 
by Professor Brown, on the subject of Reading. He enlarged in an 
interesting manner upon the following propositions for teaching read- 
ing or oratory : — 
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First, li't the thought of the author be thoroughly appreciated, by analysis and 
stady, by the reader; second, let the passion and sentiment of the anthor be thor- 
oogUy appreciated ; third, let the vocal organs be kept up to the standard of their 
utmost powers by vocal gymnastic exorcises, that they may be under perfect con- 
trol, and in the beat possible working order. These should be supplemented by at- 
tempting to reach the artistic in reading; the reader or sfieaker should complement 
what he may have to offer by appliances of the artistic. The lecture was finely 
illustrated by incidents explanatoiy of the principles set forth. 

Hon. Joseph White also delivered a very instructive address upon 
the significance of Geographical names. 

Hon. Warren Johnson, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Maine, addressed the Institute in a very pleasing and entertaining 
manner, with illustrations drawn from his own experience as a teach- 
er, on the propositions, first, that teachers should strive to know, and 
learn how to express what they know clearly, and how and when to 
stop; and, second, teachers should understand human nature^should 
study the natures of those with whom they deal, and strive to lead 
those natures. He closed by advising teachers to make themselves 
felt in the community — to have an influence as a department of life. 

The time which remained for discussion was then given to a con- 
sideration of the topics brought forward during the previous sessions 
of the Institute. 

Kev. Daniel Leach cautioned against adopting extremes in teaching 
or in discipline. Mr. White thought that many teachers governed too 
much. Hon. Amos Perry, of Providence, regarded character as the 
essential element. Mr. Tewksbury, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Fall River, urged the teachers to make the forms and theories 
presented at these meetings their own. Dr. Waterman, Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Taunton, said that constant daily prepara- 
tion is necessary to the success of the teacher. 

The hour for the transaction of the necessary business having ar- 
rived, the Committee on Nominations reported the following officers 
for the ensuing year, and they were unanimously elected : 

PrtaidefU.. — A. J. Manchester, Providence. 

Recording Secretary, — F. G. Morley, Bristol. 

Treasurer, — B. V. Gallup, Froyidence. 

Vice PresidentM, —Bon, T. W. Bicknell, Commissioner Public Schools R. I. ; Rev. 
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Daniel Leach, Supt. of Public Schools, l^rovidence ; I. F. Cady, Barrington ; Merrick 
Lyon, J. C. Stockbridge, D. D., Rer. E. M. Stone, D. W. Hoyt, L. W. Bnssell, J. 
M. Sawin, Samuel Austin, A. A. Gamwell, T. B. Stockwell, Proridence ; G. E. 
Whittemore, East Providence ; P. E. Bishop, Pawtucket ; F. W. Tilton, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Newport; H. W. Clarke, Newport; J. H. Tellt, South 
Kingstown; £. K. Parker, Coventry; J. L. Eastman, East Greenwich. 

Auditing Committee.— E, H. Cutler, J. M. Sawin, F. B. Snow, Providence. 

Corretponding Secretary. —Dwight R. Adams, Centreville. 

Directors.— Wm. A. Mowry, Providence; A. C. Bobbins, Smithfield; J. R. Dar- 
enport, Woonsocket; J. Q. Adams, Natick; Tbos. H. Clarke, Newport; O. U. 
Kile, Westerly; J. T. Durfee, Tiverton; A. J. Lincoln, Coventry; W. E. Tolman, 
Pawtucket; E. H. Howard, North Providence. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted^ the following, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

Reeolvedy That the thanks of this Institute are primarily due to the Committee of 
Arrangements, whose persevering efforts and judicious management have been so 
successful in making this twenty-sixth annual meeting preeminently interesting, in- 
structive and in all respects successful. 

Resolved, That we gratefully recognize the liberal policy of the sereral railway 

and steamboat companies who have furnished free return tickets to the members of 

' the Institute ; the generous hospitality of the citizens of Providence in bo fn;ely 

offering the comforts of their homes, and thus largely promoting the pleasure of the 

teachers in attendance. 

Eesolvedf That this Institute desires to express its high appreciation of the inspir- 
ing, eloquent and instructive addresses and readings delivered to the Instit^ite by 
the following distinguished educators : Prof. J. L. Diman, D. D., Rer. Daniel 
Leach, Mrs. H. W. Miller, O. H. Kile, Esq., Prof. George I. Chace, LL. D , Prof. 
M. T. Brown, F. W. Tilton, Esq., Hon. Joseph White, of Massachusetts, and Hon. 
Warren Johnson, of Maine, 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our hearty thanks to B, W. Hood, Esq., and 
George W. Haselwood, and their pupils, for the excellent music with which the ex- 
ercises of the several sessions were enlivened ; to His Excellency Gorernor Padel- 
ford and His Honor Mayor Doyle, for their cheering words of welcome and encour- 
agement; to A.J. Manchester, Esq., for the very happy and efficient manner in 
which he has presided at the meetings ; to Rev. Edgar F. Clark, Rev. Alexis Cas- 
well, D. D., LL. D., for conducting the devotional exercises; and to the intelligent 
class of pupils from the Thayer Street Grammar School, who illustrated so admira- 
bly the advantages of free gymnastic drill in school. 

Resolved, That the teachers of Rhode Island, here assembled in so large num- 
bers, do desire, respectfiilly and earnestly, to petition the honorable General Assem- 
bly to grant their greatest aid towards elevating the standard of popular intelli- 
gence, and thereby securing the highest welfare of the State, by establishing, at an 
early day, and upon the most efficient basis, the much desired and long sought 
Rhode Island Normal and Training School. 

Eev. E. M. Stone, from the Committee on Publishing a Manual 
of the Institute, reported that the committee had decided to publish 
one. 
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The report of the Auditing Committee was read and accepted. 

The report of the Treasurer, B. V. Gallup, of Providence, was 
read, showing a balance on hand at the commencement of the year 
of $94.36 ; receipts for the year, $80.00 ; total, $174.36 ; expendi- 
tures, $72.46 ; balance remaining in the treasury, $101.90 

We append the names of such committees as we deem important 
to preserve in the pages of the Schoolmaster. 

Committee on the Rhode Island Sehoolmaster^—MernclL Lyon, Providence ; Miss 
Alnui C. Rhodes, Pawtacket ; D. W. Hoyt, Providence; L. W. Russell, Prori- 
dence ; Miss L. G. Maxfleld, Providence, Prof. J, Eastman, East Greenwich ; J. 
M. Sawin, ProYidence. 

On SUUe Teachers* Annual .SStrurMon.— Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Rhode Island ; 
Miss Celia J. Lewis, Providence ; General Lysander Flagg, Smithfield ; Whipple 
V. Phillips, Coventry ; Mrs O. H. Kile, Westerly, N. F. Peckham, Jr., South Kings- 
town, Thomas A. Clarke, Newport; Miss Anna G. Chase, Newport; R. S. An- 
drews, Bristol ; Miss Gertrude Morse, Harrington. 

On Publishing a Manual of the Rhode Island Instittiie of Instruction.— "Rey, E. 
M. Stone, Providence; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of the State; Merrick Lyon, Provi- 
dence ; Wm. A. Mowry, Providence ; Isaac F. Cady, Harrington ; the President 
and Secretary of the Institute. 

On Membership of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. — H. Y. Gallup, 
Providence ; Eli it. Howard, Providence ; D. R. Adams, Smithfield ; J. H. Tefft, 
South Kingstown ; A. J. Lincoln, Coventry. 



SOCIAL TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

[This department is open for oorrespqndence. We shall be happy to receive communications fh>m. 
anj teacher desiring information npon any points connected with their school work. Communications 
fhovld be addressed to J. M. Sawin, ProTidence.] 

A POPULAR FALLACY. 

When the little child is first led to look out upon the broad earth and 
notice the rising and setting sud, he thinks the earth is a vast plain, and that 
the end would be reached could he walk to the point where the sun ap- 
pears to set. No less crude are the ideas of multitudes of people of ma- 
turer years concerning things as simple as the spherical form of the earth. 
It would be impossible for us to enumerate all the follies of the age — those 
of the professional world are far too many for us to mention. But from 
the list we will advert to one that is immediately connected with the pro- 
fession we represent — that the art of teaching constats merely in asking 
gnettions. 
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This we select, not becttuse it is the most prominent, for it is among 
those most frequently overlooked, but because it .bears directlj upon the 
progress of our pupils. It is a fallacy most common among young teach- 
ers, but not nnfrequent (we are sorry to say,) among teachers of many 
years' experience. We regard the school as the institution upon whi<^ 
more than any other, the general welfare of a nation is dependent. It is 
the office of the school to develop the powers .of mind so that the pupil by a 
proper exercise of them may be better prepared to meet the exigencies of 
life. The kind of work, then, to be performed by the teacher, should be 
determined by these considerations. The nature of the child should first 
be studied, and the work of the teacher be made to correspond with the 
peculiar temperaments he has to deal with. All children are naturally ac- 
tive, and their love of activity, if properly cultivated, beconies the great 
motive power of development ; the growth of the mind as well as of the 
body depends upon activity. 

Pure mechanical training crushes out this means of growth, and the mind 
becomes torpid and dull. It should be the aim of the teacher to inspire 
thought. A habit of patient thought is the main element in success. The 
attainments of pupils in advanced studies depend largely upoa the amount 
of cultivation and stimulus given to this power in the lower grades of 
' f^chools. 

Parents may effectually aid the school-work, in this respect, by constant 
familiar conversations with the child, thus developing his latent powers of 
language, as well as exercising his intelligence and thought upon the things 
around him. The mere committal of text-book knowledge without com- 
ment or explanation, will do little to enlarge this power ; it may develop 
the memory, but unless instruction is given and the mind drawn out by the 
educative process, the real purpose of the school is unaccomplished. 

Although children have a natural love for knowledge, they do not gene- 
erally like to put forth the efforts necessary to acquire it. To inculcate 
such a love they must be interested, their curiosity excited by weaving into 
the lessons such explanations, and relating such incidents as will arrest their 
attention and' make them eager for further information. 

How many of us are prepared to interest the children in this way ? How 
many of us make a specialty of reading some work, or looking up some 
striking fact to enable us to throw into the day's occupation something that 
will please the pupils, and relievo (hem for a few moments from the reg- 
ular routine of the school, while at the same time it instructs and adds a 
new zeal to the efforts of the day? 

We once visited a school where nearly all the children, from six years 
old and upwards, could distinguish by their foliage, the names of the great 
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rarietj of shade trees that adorned the streets of their citj. The varietj 
and uses of many kinds of wood, which thej could readily distinguish at a 
glance« were also recited bj them with great accuracy. This had been 
tanght them by their teacher — a young lady — by daily exercises of ten min- 
utes each, and these exercises instead of turning aside their minds from 
school work, imparted vigor, and a more healthful glow pervaded the school 
room. 

The teacher is not expected to know everything — but by acquiring one new 
fact each day, the mind will soon become a well filled store-house, from 
which he may draw at pleasure, and the school be made better for it. 

True teaching consists not in asking technical questions alone, and receiv- 
ing technical answers almost or quite without meaning to the pupils, but 
that which, while it imparts the greatest amount of instruction clearly and 
definitely, awakens an undying love for further knowledge, and at the same 
time inculcates those habits of mind necessary to the obtaining of it. The 
best teacher is not always he who can pass the strictest examination, but 
one with a love for the work, one who puts forth every effort to acquire 
every good qualification and who endeavors to make his mind a fountain, 
the knowledge gushing up of itself '^ with the ability to so impart it that the 
pupil who has gone through the process of acquiring it may gain therefrom 
the power o^ acquiring for himself as much more as he needs, and in such 
a way that he will have the disposition to do so." e. s. o. s. 



Thb Movuhsnt to trb Latb Da. Tatlor. — The gentlemen who were appointed 
at a meeting of the alumni of PhillipB Academy as a committee to receive fUnds to 
erect a monament at the gravo of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, and provide a marble bust 
to be placed in the Academy, now invite all the scholars of Dr. Taylor to send such 
contributions as they desire to make, to be used according to the instructions given 
to the Committee. It is desirable that the money be sent as soon as possible. All 
such contributions may be sent to A. H. Hardy, 181 State street, Boston, and will 
be duly acknowledged. At the meeting of the alumni at which the committee was 
appointed the following resolutions were adopted: 

ForMmuch aa it hath pleaned Almighty God, our heavenly Father, to take oat of the world our 
teacher and friend, Samuel U. Taylor, LL. D., therefore we, his former pupils, desire to make expres- 
sion of our esteem and affection for him, and of our sympathy with those upon whom the harden of 
this norrow lies the most heavily. 

Resolved, That we do fftateftuly acknowledge the Divine goodness which gave to the world the 
man whose deaUi ^we deplore, and which gave to us the benefit of his example, the profit of his 
inatmction. 

Iteeolved, That we do cherish with sincere respect the recollection of his wide wisdom, his large 
learning, his deep insight; of his ** imperial memory.'' his '* massive Judgment," hli> *' resolute will;" 
of his aptness in teacmng, his recogniUon of meAt, liis renrd for every good endearor: of hb g»'n- 
eroua heart, his true ftiendliness, hu unostentatious chaiiues j of his varied uscAilness. his unwearied 
labors, his devotion to the life appointed for him : of his inestimable service to the cause of education, 
the impress of his own ctiaracter upon the miads and hearts of his scholars, his manifold influence 
which time osnnot exhaust. 

Beeolvedf That we do make our tbankftilness ana admiration ^lanifest by mailing the place of 
his repose with a fitting monument; by adominff the building hi which he toiled and died with a 
representative of the man in marble ; by preservme a lively interest in the institution over whidi he 
presided, from which we have received so neat advantage. 

Beeolpjdf That we tender to the family of our departed Mend our affectionate oondolenccj account* 
hw it oar jnivilcce in this common sorrow to " weep with them that ween." That we assure those to 
whose ctae oar Alma Mater is committed of oor appreciation of their flaellty in the past, and of our 
ardent desire that their plans for the ftiture may be wisely directed, and their hopes reach a pros- 
perous iktUUment. 

8 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

BT A. J. MAirCHESTBB. 

Correct the following in all respects : — 

1. hudson bay is a large sheet of Water in north america I 

2. the Respects of mister and Mrs Joseph a Simmon's esq is presented you? 
8. middle tenese is a fine Country so is Calafomy and minesoter — 

4. Jhon is a good boy So is William and charles. 

5. A Book called the temple of Truth was presented to captain young. 

6. The secretary of state will yisit Rhode island in december. 

7. the 4th of July is the Day we Americans celebrate 

8. sir Walter raleigh undoubtedly wrote th6 souls errand I 

9 & 10. The Serrant, returned where, is miss, jones asked mrs jones. Impa- 
tiently go betty I And knock again Betty. Returned and knocked again " bnt no one 
answerin** she Opened the door, and Lo I There sat Miss, jone's before ; her Mirror 
stone dead? 

MBBTAL ABITHMBTIO* • 

Let the pupils soIyc with folded anns, using their pencils only to write the an- 
swers. Problems to be read by the teacher ; reading and solution of each to occupy 
not more than two minutes. . ' 

1. John can do a piece of work in two-thirds of a day ; William can do it in 

one-half a day ; — in what time can both working together do it? 

Ans. Two-sevenths of a iay. 

2. James can do one-fourth of a piece of work in a day, and Charles can do three- 
fifths of it in a day ; — how much can both do in a day ? 

Ans. Seyenteen-iwentieths of the piece. 
8. One-half the sum received for goods is gain ; — required the gain per cent. 

Ans. 100. 
4. One-half the sum received for goods expresses the loss;— required the loss 
per cent. Ass. 83). 

8. Get the cost of 5 yards 8 qrs. 8 na. of cloth at 16 cents a yard. 

Ans. 95 cents. 

6. Albert and Milton walk from the same point in the same direction around tn 
island 10 miles in circumference ; Albert walks 4i miles an hour and Milton fimr 
miles. In what time will they be first together? Ans. 20 hours. 

7. Each pupil of a dass of twenty spells 26 words. The number misspelled bj 
the class is 50 words. Required the percentage of correct spelling. 

Ans. 90 per cent 

8. One and one-half yards is what pet cent, of a rod ? 

Ans. Twenty-seven and three-elevenths. 

9. 2.1 is what per cent of .07? Ans. 8000. 

10. 2i times the coat cf a yard is what per cent of the cost of five-sixths of ayard? 

Ans. 800. 



Thb Bbioht Sidb, with its sunny face, dispels care and prematare wrinklei. 
Try it 
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KDITORIAL 

OUB 8TATB NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The friends of education in Rhode Island maj well rejoice orer the unanimous and 
harmonious passage of the Normal School Bill, through the State Senate, and thej 
maybe assured that the earnest-hearted men of that body are in full sympathy with 
the work of advancing the interests of the public schools in our noble State. No mea- 
sure which has been before the present Legislature has received so hearty an approval, 
or so prompt action in its passage. The only question raised was with reference to 
the ability of the appropriation of ten thousand dollars per annum, to meet the ex- 
penses of a first-class school, and with the present feeling on educational affairs, 
we are assured that funds will not be wanting to make this institution of perma- 
nent value and success. 

The House of Representatives will, undoubtedly, concur with the Senate in ita 
passage, and, if so, the General Assembly will have accomplished the most import- 
ant work in the reconstruction of our public school system. All honor to the friends 
who have given so fresh and strong an impulse to the school interests of Rhode Is- 
land. The general scope of the bill will be presented in the April Schoolmastsb, 
when we fiope to be able to mention the names of prominent legislators who have 
&vored or opposed this movement. Friends of education take courage and move 
forward! 



The committee on the conduct of the ** Rhodb Island Schoolmaster," have 
made arrangements for its oontinuance the coming year, under its present editorial 
and financial management We shall assume the work most cheerfully, depending 
for the future, as we have in the past, upon the earnest support and cordial sympa- 
thy of the teachers of Rhode Island. We have wrought with the hearty desire to 
promote the true success of teachers and pupils, and shall continue with the same 
motives to do all that in as lies to advance the same great concerns. Pellow teach- 
ers, let us work with' purpose, which shall inspire the highest success, encouraged 
by the action of those who shape the school affairs of the State by their intelligent 
support. 

'*The Old Scl^ool House,*' in our present issue, has been placed in durable form 
for history just in season, for since this number of the Schoolmastxr has been in 
press, the District have voted to replace the old time honored structure, by a more 
modern edifice, with the best appointments. 

The *' Educational Intelligence Department,*' usually Aill and interesting, has 
given place, by courtesy, to the very tall account of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction. 



BACK NUMBERS RANTED. 

The following numbers of The Schoolmaster — January, 1870 ; July, 1870 ; 

and January, 1871, — are wanted by the publishers. We will pay the Aill price for 

any of the above numbers. If any of our friends have them to spare, they will 

confer a great favor by forwarding them to our address. 

Editors Schoolmaster. 



Rbsiovbd. — Misses Susan M. Shelley and Kate R. Jackson, for several years 
very successful teachers in the Bridgham Grammar School, in this city, have re- 
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signed, with no intention, to it is understood, of again entering npon tlie work of 
teaching. While their co-laborers in the school feel a sincere regret that the pleas- 
ant relations which they hare so long sustained with them are thus severed, they 
yet rejoice at the fair prospect of future happiness which lies before them. They 
have each receired as a token of the high estimation in which they are held by the 
teachers of the school, a fine chromo, and several appropriate presents from their 
pupils. 

We are glad to welcome to Rhode Island, J. Milton Hall, Esq., the newly ap- 
pointed Principal of the Benefit Street Grammar School. He brings with him a 
good name, which is the best possession. Right welcome. 



BOOK N011CB8. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. EfUted 
with notes bv William J. Rolfe, A. M., late Head Master of the High* School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

This is a comely little volume, published by Harper ft Brothers, New York. It 
contains a sketch of the life and works of Shakespeare ; a history of the play ; a 
chapter on the sources of the plot ; critical notices of the play, by Schlegel, Mrs. 
Jameson, Hudson, and White ; the play, expurgated of the few brief passages, 
which are not suitable for class reading; nearly forty pages of explanatory notes; 
and an index of the words and passages explained. It is designed for use in schools, 
and is so well adapted to the purpose, that we regret that the editor should not have 
embraced other plays in his plan. Perhaps, in the Aiture, he may enlarge his work, 
although he gives us no hint of such an intention in the preface. The notes are pre- 
pared with care and good judgment. In cliaracter they are not unlike those accom- 
panying Hudson's School Shakespeare, while they are somewhat more numerous. 

We consider the study of Shakespeare of prime importance, in all our higher 
schools, and are becoming every year more certain that a history of English litera- 
ture should be used only as an auxiliary to the study of a few of our best authors. 
If, in such a course, only one play of Shakespeare can be taken, vre should choose 
this which Mr. Rolfe has edited. The plot is more simple, and the characters more 
easily understood, than in most of the plays, while the beauties of sentiment aiyd of 
style, are such as are readily apprehended by the young. 

It seems to us that Mr. Rolfe has erred in not affixing marks of reference to tlM 
words and passages explained in the notes, that the reader might not be obliged to 
turn to the index to find what is, or is not, included in them. The publishers hsve 
brought out the book in a very pleasing style. The cuts with which it is illustraled 
and adorned, contribute to both its beauty and usefulness. We commend the book 
heartily, not to teachers only, but to all who like to read Shakespeare critically. 

MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS; Large Series. Published by £. H. 
Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

We have received the first of this new series of maps, the map of North America, 

56x68 in. This is a beautiful map, and presents in a specially clear and intelligible 

manner, upon a large scale, the pKy$ical features of the country. If the others of 

the series are equally as good, the whole will form a most valuable a(]yunct to the 

facilities already prepared for instruction in geography. 
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FIRST LESSONS m COMPOSITION. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal 
of N. J. State Normal School. Eldridge & Bro., Philadelphia. 

This book is designed, we suppose, to precede the * 'Manual,** by the same author, 
which was received with general' faror last season. Unlike that book, how- 
erer, this, we should judge, is not so much a book of instruction as of illustration. 
It does not aspire to laj down many laws, or derelop many principles, but rather, 
hy oft repeated examples, to imprass the correct form of speech, or expression, upon 
the pupil's mind. 

It will be of great serrice to any one who is striving to interest his pupils in gram« 
nuir, by means of written exercises, and must be welcomed by all snch as a real 
heliK 

THE CONVERSION OF ST, PA UL, By George Jarris Geer, D. D. One 
▼ol., 12 mo., 80 pp. Published by 8. R. Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. Sold 
by Tillinghast & Mason. 

We hare in this little book, three sermons on the conrersion of St, Pahl, which 

treat of Ws great event in Scriptural Hibtory, as follows, viz. : I. Its Relation to 

Unbelief II. Its False Uses and True. III. Its Relation to the Church. We are 

mnch pleased with the sermons and commend them most heartily. 

Received firom Ginn Bros. & Co., 18 Beacon Street, ''Hudson's School Shakes- 
peare," noticed in the Pebruary number of the Schoolmasteb. 

EXCHANGES. 

The NunssRT for the current month, is as winsome as ever. We pity the house- 
holds where its bright and instructive face is never seen. We might alniost, if not 
quite, say that we pitied the primary school to which it was a stranger. We cer- 
tainly rejoice with every school that is blessed by its presence. 

The First of March brings Thb Goldkv Aob, which is ushered into the world by 
Theodore Tilton, late of the ''Independent," and ''Brooklyn Union.** It makes a 
.Tery fine appearance, and starts with the motto of ahMclute freedom of speech. No 
man or woman is to be denied the use of its columns. We therefore are safe, we 
think, in predicting for it the qualities of originality, life, power and interest. 

We have noted with much interest for the past few weeks several articles in the 
CovessoATioirALiST, by Hon. H. L. Dawes, on the "Civil Service Reform," in which 
he takes issue, to a certain degree, with our late representative and special champion 
of that pafiicuZar reform, Mr. Jenckes. Without having given the subject a very 
tiiorongh examination, it seems to us that Mr. Dawes' points afe very good, to say the 
least, and the question as to how the work to be done shall be accomplished, is still an 
open one. We shall hope to hear fUrther from the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

We are happy to extend the hand of welcome to Mississippi, as she enters 
the field of educational literature. We have refeived the Feb. number of '* The 
Mississippi Educational Journal ;" edited and published by H. T. Fisher, Jackson, 
Miss. Price $2.00 per year. It makes a creditable start, and is wqrthy of, and 
will doubtless receive, a cordial support. 

LiTTELL is of more than usual value, in these days, so pregnant with great events 
on foreign shores, as it keeps us well posted on all the great points of European 
politics, while it does not neglect literature, art and science. 

Godbt'b Ladt's Book, for March, retains its rank as the foremost of the 
I^adles' Monthlies ; and as long certainly as the ladies deem it necessary to pay 
attention to their looks, so long Godey will be an indispensable visitor. 
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Chattsrbox, published by Pott & Amery, Cooper Union, New York, is a 
new candidate for the young folks, and a favorite one tlie youngster will be, we are 
ready to predict. Chatterboxes are always good friends, and this jovial, winsome 
fellow will meet as warm and noisy a reception as he will care for3 

Habpes'b Weeklt keeps up with the times in its delineation of current 
events, and tells us in life-like sketches of the workings of the great world around 
us. On the other hand, Kast, with his cartoons, is doing yeoman service in cutting 
into and under, all of the glaring evils and vices of the day. We almost envy him 
his power. 

We are glad to welcome Lippincott*b Maoazxwx to our table. We do not 
know when we have seen a better specimen of typography and general make 
up. The March number opens with an interesting account of the Array Medical 
Museum, at Washington. Besides the usual variety of miscellssieous reading, there 
is an article on the Moral of the Franco-Prussian War, by Amasa Walker, wlio 
always commniands attention for his wisdom and good sense. With this number is 
commenced the publication of a regular supplement, to be occupied with continued 
stories. 

Good Health, for March, presents the following table of contents, all good, 
valuable and interesting:—'* The Water We Drink;" "War Surgery;'* "On 
Poisons ; " " Public Murder and Suicide ; ** " The Opthalmoscope. What it Is and 
How it is Used : " " What to Eat ; " " CondimenU ; ** "Consumption. General 
Pathology of the Lungs ; " " Prof. Brown Sequard in Boston ; " " The Alchem- 
ists ; '• " Courier Pigeons." 

Sciiibneb*8 Mokthlt, for March, opens with Prof. Maury's second article on 
" Weather-Telegrams and Storm-Forecasts," which is profUsely illustrated, and 
is of great practical interest to every carefUl observer of nature and her opera- 
tions. Next comes an article on "King Gambrinus and his Subjects." In this 
number we have also an extremely valuable illustrated paper on "Life in the Can- 
nibal Islands," which will be continued in the April number, and contains tall and 
interesting particulars of the history, resources, and prospects of New Zealand. 
The poetry of this number is by Elizabeth Akers Allen, Lois Brooke, and Mary L. 
Bitter. Dr. Holland, in " The Topics of the Time," under the head of " Lecture- 
Brokers and Lecture-Breakers," treats of the causes of the decline of the lecture 
system ; and calls attention to the subject of bonuses, commissions, etc., as " A 
growing Vice of Business." 

Harper's, for March, among its usual rich variety of contents, has the second 
of the very entertaining series of papers on the Florida Reef, also the second paper 
of the Examination of the Claims of Columbus, treating of the motives which in- 
fluenced Columbus to undertake his voyage of discovery. The Easy Chair has a 
characteristic criticism on Jefiierson as Rip Van Winkle, while the Historical Rec- 
ord gives a complete and reliable summary of events for the month ending January 
24th. 

We desire here briefly to commend to our readers the " Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry," as a Journal of unusual practical value to every student and indeed to every 
fkmily. Always thoroughly scientific and reliable, it may be safely followed as a 
guide in all matters of which it treats, and they are legion. Try it, teacher, and 
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tee how isoeh of pmetlcal knowledge and yital tmth jou will acquire for your daily 
jue in tlie work of the school-room. 

Stbst Satusdat, with its eight-page supplement, still comes laden with the 
choicest of the works of our firiends over the seas, supported by the best efforts of 
oar own inimitable artists. The series for Febmary contains some of the finest speci- 
mens of wood engraving we have ever seen. Taken thus in a body, these papers 
give one of the best galleries of pictures to be abtained for anything like their 
price, in the world. The number of February I8th contains Eytinge's faithful rep- 
reaentation of Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, of itself worth more than the price of 
the whole series. 

Thb Ltttlb Chief. — As the new year begins, our young friends are looking about 
for the best and cheapest Juvenile Magasine for which to subscribe for the next 
twelve months. Every boy and girl should take a magazine and read it, provided it 
is a good one. In this connection we cannot forbear calling our readers especial 
attention to the LtUU Chief, published at Indianapolis, Indiana. For four years 
7%€ Chufhaa steadily gained in all the good things that go to make a safe, pure, 
earnest, first-class periodical for young people. It is no longer an experiment, but 
for the price, (only seventy- five cents a year), the handsomest, best, and cheapest 
magazine published. It is just what you want, boys and girls. We advise our read- 
ers to send at once for sample copies and premium list, free of charge, to Shortridge 
Sb Button, Indianapolis, Ind. 

PBTBxa' Musical Mohthlt; J. L. Peters, Publishers, 699 Broadway, N. T. fl.50 
for six months ; $3.00 per year ; four copies, $9.00. 482 pages of choice music per 
year. This excellent musical magazine is filled with popular songs, choruses, and 
sacred music, fitted for the family, the social circle, and the public entertainment. 
Each number contains a large variety of pieces, of a character sober, gay and sen- 
timental, and affords a supply at one-tenth the cost of sheet music. The twelve 
numbers bound in one volume at the end of the year will make a most valuable ad- 
dition to the musical portfolio of our teacher friends. With the Scboolmastbr we 
will frirnish the magazine at $4.00 per year. We will send this magazine to anyone 
who will send us five new names for the Schoolmasteb. Send 80 cents for a speci- 
men copy. 

The Watchman and Reflector, in two departments, religious and general, has 
entered on its fifty- second year, with renewed vigor. It bears on every page the 
ftillest evidence of a sound and enlightened management, and also of a genuine evan- 
gelical piety. Its premium list is very large and liberal and must secure large addi- 
tions to its list of subscribers. The publishers are J. W. Olmstead ft Co., 151 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Eolectic for March lies on our table. It contains, as a leading article. The 
German Empire, by Prof. Von Sybel. Robert Browning's poems are finely reviewed. 
Other articles of equal interest fill the columns of this valuable magazine. 

Thb Sukdat School Tihes maintains its rank as a first-class Sunday Sehool 
Journal, and contains much of value to every teacher. 

AppLBTO]f*8 Journal is a valuable paper for all intelligent households, and its 
literature interests the young and the old. The success of such a weekly paper Is 
a compliment alike to American authorship and Editorship, and to American 
readers. 

Report of thb CoMMrrTBB chosen to consider school system of the town of 
Hingham, Mass., by Qoincy Bicknell, chairman. 
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Trs School Fbstival; edited b^ Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, and pablished by Alfred 
L. Sewell & Co , at Chicago, is the best magazine of its kind in the country. Its dia- 
logues, recitations and tableaux adapted for schools, are full of internst and of truth. 
The lessons they inculcate are pure, and elevating. The warm, loving hearts of child- 
hood will find in these pages that there are other hearts as warm as theirs, beating' 
for their happiness and improvement, and that other minds are providing rich intel- 
lectual treats for their own. Teachers and parents will do well to send for specimen 
copies. 

pROv. E. C. Dubois, of Providence, the distinguished French teacher, wishes us 
to assure his many friends and patrons that he does not expect to return to his na- 
tive land to assume tlie reins of government, as he might, if he should receire the 
suffrages of his people, but that he will still continue in Providence, the city of hia 
choice, in order that he may illustrate to the youth of our own city, the beauties and 
the accomplishmects of the French tongue. We have none but good words con- 
cerning his ability to instruct in the mysteries of his native speech, and he is a joU/ 
good fellow. 

Abthub*8 Ladt*8 Homb Maoazivb claims to be the queen of the Ladies' Maga- 
zines. Its pages are devoted to literature, art and fashion, the three great popular 
educators. Its writers have ever been among the talented and brilliant authors of 
the day, and its fashion plates, patterns for needlework, engravings and music, ren- 
der it a valuable friend at the home fireside. Address, for a sample copy, T. S. 
Arthur & Sons, Philadelphia. 

TiLLiNOHAST & Mason are among the first of the enterprising book firms, of 
Providence, which our teat.'hers should patronize. Liberal men, they are, with libe- 
ral terms for the fraternity and its friends. School officers and teachers will do well 
to call. 

Noiseless Slatbs, made by Crosby, Ainsworth & Co. Sold by TiUinghsst & 
Mason. 

' Covers akd Blotters for Writing Books, all in one article, and a capital inven- 
tion. Call at Tillinghast & Mason's. 

The Children's Hour is a magazine for the little ones, edited by T. S. Arthur, 
of Philadelphia. We are delighted with its treasures for the boys and girls, and 
with our own heart yet young, and growing younger daily, we run over its contents 
with delight. 

Tilton's Journal or Horticulture ; an illustrated magairine, devoted to the 
cultivation of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. Robert Manning^ Editor in-Chief. 
Published monthly, at $1.50 per annum. Five copies, $G.35 ; ten copies, $10.00. 
By J. £. Tilton & Co., Boston. Each number of the Journal will contain all that is 
new in Horticulture, as well as practical information for the amateur and profes- 
sional cultivator. 

The Atlantic Montblt for March, 1871, has the following contents : ** Woman's 
Rights in Ancient Athens;" B. W. Hall. ''Looking for Pearls;'* an Oriental Le- 
gend. ** Ups and Downs of the Bonapartes and Bourbons ;" J. A. ** Kate Beau- 
mont," part III; J. W. Deforest. "John Wesley;" G. A. E. " Marguerite ;•• 
** Massachusetts Bay, 1760;" John 6. Whittier. *' Our Eyes, and how to take care 
of them ;" Henry W. Williams, M. D. " Shoddy ;" E. P. Whipple. »* Prelude to 
the second part of Faust;" Bayard Taylor. "A Passionate Pilgrim;" H. James, 
Jr. " Active Qlaciers within the United States ;" Clarence King, U. S. Geologist. 
"The Mulberries;" W. D. Howells. *' Our Whispering Gallery;" James T. Fields. 
*' Recent Literature." James R. Osgood & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

The Galaxt for March has articles by Justin McCarthy, Julia Ward Howe, 
Donn Piatt. The Annexation of .San Domingo, by Americans, with Drift Wood, 
by Philip Quilibet and a wide range of scientific miscellany. Sickness prevents 
Mark Twain from his usual monthly memoranda. This is a good number of the 
wide awake magazine. We can only suggest an improvement in its paper and typo- 
graphy. 

The Relation between the Universitt and our Public Schools. — A lec- 
ture delivered before the^State Teachers* Association, at YpsUanti, Michigan, bj 
W. H. Payne. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



The friends of education in Rhode Inland will rejoice with ue over 
the passage of the bill which reestablishes a Normal School within 
onr borders, and which gives to it, for its outfit, the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Since the spring of 1865, the teachers of our State 
have not enjoyed the advantages of the limited professional instruc- 
tion which had been secured by them during the existence of the old 
Normal School. That school afforded a crumb of comfort to those 
who passed through its short and partial course of study ; and although 
its usefulness was largely curtailed by various embarrassments, chief 
among which was its insulated location, it was really better than 
none, and satisfied the people that a little learning even, was not a 
dangerous thing. Since its suspension, there has been a strong 
desire for its re^stablishmcnt on the part of the most intelligent 
friends of common schools. Some work has been done to secure 
this result. Petitions have been made and special committees have 
urged the importance of the measure. There only needed the strong 
expression of the popular will in this matter, and that has at last 
been given in the almost unanimous vote of our legislators in favor 
of the immediate establishment oi 9k first cl(fS8 State Uonnal School. 
To the honor of the General Assembly of Rhode Island for the year 
of grace 1870-71, not a man was found in either house who was 
willing to put his name on the record as opposed to a State Normal 
and Training School, and the question of pecuniary support was not 
how little but hon) much money is needed for its endowment, to 
ensure its absolute success* 
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As ardent friends of the proposed school, we may be pardoned 
something of extra exultation over so successfbl a passage of a bill 
which is fraught with so much good to the schools of the State. It 
is to us life from death, growth from decay, progress from retrogres- 
sion, success from failure. The remotest school-district and the 
smallest school will feel the quickening influence which will come to 
them from a thorough Training School, and if properly established 
and well sustained it will work wonders in obr common school sys- 
tem. What is needed. now is the earnest and hearty co5peration of 
all true friends throughout the State to aid in making it the pride 
and the honor of our system of schools. Time and patient labor are 
elements required to give it stability, character and success. As 
Rome was not built in a day, so our Normal School must not be 
expected to do its work in a season, or to send out at its first gradua- 
tion to every school district in the State the teacher needecl and best 
fitted for the place. In its management the Board of Trustees will 
use all their care and prudence to make it worthy of the patronage of 
all those who shall hereafter become the teachers of our youth, and 
to them the legislature have committed great responsibilities, and 
grand possibilities. We shall await their action with deep interest, 
and pledge to them our most cordial and hearty sympathy in their 
noble work. The members of the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, both in the Senate and House of Representatives, are not 
only entitled to the thanks of their constituents, but also of all earn- 
est friends of education, for crowning our educational structure with 
this finishing cap-stone. Teachers, school officers, pupils, patrons 
and citizens, give thanks, take courage and go forward. 



SCHOOL HOUSE ARCHITECTURE.— THE DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE, 



While the city and town school-house has been advanced to a 
high state of preparation, the district school-house remains about 
what it was a generation ago. 

The principal reason for this condition of things is the fact of con- 
centrated and rapidly increasing wealth in cities and towns, and dis- 
tributed and slowly increasing wealth in the farming districts. By 
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this means the former has had an ample treasury, with which to erect 
extensile public works ; while the latter has always had a limited 
treasure, therefore very little overplus to expend in the interest of 
public institutions. Another reason is that ideas generally take form 
and are carried out first where people are brought under the influence 
of the peculiar social institutions of concentrated numbers. 

Mind working upon mind produces results of which the isolated 
mind seldom if ever conceives, much less has power to grasp and 
perfect. We here speak of the representative classes, and not of the 
extreme isolated examples. 

Probably the most defective feature about the district school-house 
is its ventilation. On account of being low-studded its first allow- 
ance of breathing-air is comparatively small ; and want of sufficient 
provisions to change it, to introduce, in a proper manner, fresh air, 
only adds to the .first evil. 

The smaller the first allowance, the more abundant should be the 
additional supply ; and the greater the first allowance, the more grad- 
ual and reduced should, or may be the additional supply. 

Strange and unnatural as it seems to be, it is nevertheless true, 
that in the great majority of cases, the bountiful supply goes with 
the first ample allowance. 

The consequences resulting from an incomplete supply of fresh air 
are most injurious, and we think that the scholars of the district 
school have suffered from it severely ; as they also have from poor 
light, ill-regulated heat and rude accommodation. 

In making improvements let them not be c<mfined to the perfection 
of one feature. All should be worked up together, in perfect har- 
mony, even as a first class artist works up his picture. 

As a climax to the whole, let the architecture be also attended to 
and of a high order, and let the grounds about the building be in 
fulf keeping with it, that the whole externally, and internally, may be 
elevatini; in its influence on all who may come in contact with it, — 
to the mere passer-by, who sees only the exterior, as well as those 
who enjoy the benefits derived from a closer connection with its 
interior. 

When almost everything else is making rapid strides towards per- 
fection the district school-house cannot well afford to remain longer 
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without being affected bv it. Wealth having concentrated in cities, 
its influence is not confined there. Improvements are extending and 
expanding, and will sooner or later reach the most isolated communi- 
ties. They will reach first those localities which are the most favor- 
ably disposed. Invitations cement iriendly relations. Where bless- 
ings are so profusely scattered it is wisdom to be on the alert 
to cultivate them with assiduous care, for they bring forth some fifty, 
and some an hundred fold. i. p. n. 



A WORD ABOUT ENGLISH 6RAMMAK.— No. 3. 

BT EAMJJEh THURBBB. 

And here I venture to recommend as special exeroises, which, how- 
ever, are only ^ few out of many possible ones. 

1st. The practice of committing to memory beautiful and clasaic 
poems, which are within the comprehension of the*pupils' minds, and 
yet require those minds to reach the heights of conscious thought. 
Teach rhythm, thus without saying the words feet^ metre and cae^ 
sura. Thus show the melody of our numbers, the power of 
rhyme, the depth of poetic pathos, and all without criticism or 
much technical exposition. Such choice selections stored in the 
memory, will serve for frequent elocutionary exercises, in which 
the prime concern should be to express the sense naturally, and for 
frequent written exercises too, in which all the small details of writ- 
ing may receive attention, while the dreariness of old, saws repeated 
down a page may be wholly banished. But this exercise cannot safe- 
ly be conducted mechanically, or allowed to degenerate into routine. 
He ploughs the sea or sows the sand, who dares to attempt the prac- 
tice of a method without sharing its spirit ; he invites failure, and 
prepares for himself only disgusts. 

2d. The practice of interpreting literary expressions into common, 
but not vulgar, speech ; the translation of very simple poems into 
language only so far poetical as the spontaneous imagination and feel- 
ing of the child makes it so. If a passage really makes its legitimate 
impression, there will be something to be said about it. Let the 
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pupil say this or «t length write it. So long long as we do not force 
him to overstep the limits of his linguistic feeling, he will make only 
petty errors, whose importance is also petty. 

3d. The practice of frequent reading of choice selections, but 
never witlioat the lively interest and cooperation of the pupils. To 
read the same piece again and again, ad nauseam^ is the trick of a 
pedant. It will be a safe rule ; as much as you ready ourselves, ha^ 
ting it, so much force upon your wearied and inattentive pupils. What 
school boys and girls naturally seek to read in their leisure, such reail- 
ing provide for their school lessons, tempering the choice, of course, 
with mature wisdom, but not in the way of altering the character of 
your standard. My heresy, I know, is here growing rank. But I know 
not what is to be done. My pupils do not leave their youth at the 
door, and suddenly become adult dwarfsi possessed of mature tastes 
and fond of grave reflections. 

In general, I insist that whatever literature is selected for school 
use be, first, comprehensible to the pupils' minds ; secondly, excel- 
lent in quality, and, if possible, classic ; and thirdly, that it be stud- 
ied primarily for the sake of its content, grammatical analysis being 
made strictly auxiliary to this first aim. 

• While thus in a hundred ways that will suggest themselves to every 
one who shares my convictions, the linguistic feeling may be devel- 
oped in its range and compass, its quality also will be educated, its 
delicacy refined, by exercise upon the fine models of speech 
that are the ornaments of our language. To develop an ear for music, 
bear gopd music ; an eye for form, isee sculpture, the concrete ex- 
pression of form ; a sense for language, hear good language in conver- 
sadon, read it in literature. I know no other way. 

In two or three of our vigorous western cities, that are already 
shaming eastern conservatism by their ready acceptance and applica- 
tion of ideas, the problem, — how to teach English — is finding a suc- 
cessful and philosophical solution in the practice of teaching, along with 
the usual school course, a second language. If one's native language 
cannot be either taught or learned, an acquired language surely must 
be both taught and learned. The linguistic consciousness which can- 
not be waked in the young mind by any amount of drill in the parts 
of English speech, and which, when so called into existence in the 
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adult, seems doomed to flower only in erude pedantries, but pever to 
produce useful fruit, is naturally developed by the effort to speak in 
another tongue. From an acquired idiom is reflected back upon the 
native idiom a light which it can get in no other way. The oft-quoted 
aphorism of Goethe, ^ He who knows only one language knows none f 
is not a mere pretty affectation. It is the key to no small portion of 
success in teaching. I could point to a large school-system in which 
grammar is taught in the primary schools and thence all the way 
upward, and with the happiest results. The importance of a second 
language as a part of early mental acquisition is coming to be recog- 
nized. When one half the time and pains now devoted to the futUe 
drill in the formalities of technical grammar shall be transferred to 
French or German, both will more real grammar be learned, and 
will be won besides one of the readiest instruments of culture, an in- 
sight into the thought of another race. 

As accomplishing its professed object, — the teaching of the correct 
use of the English language, — our school-drill in Grammar is a fiul- 
ure. The great organism that our lanocuage is, grows and changes 
from decade to decade, under influences that introduce, now corrup- 
tion, and now innovation that becomes established. But what phi- 
losopher, in searching for the causes of lingubtic change, or for the 
influences that tend to prevent change, thinks of finding even a slight 
one in the great sum of pedagogic efforts in grammatical drill ? The 
collective amount of nervous, nay, of muscular, energy expended in 
English-speaking countries on this object is immense. Where is the 
grammarian who will satisfy the world, by an analysis of results, 
that this strenuous labor has borne corresponding fruit ? 

But while precision and fluency in language will be sought through 
other exercises, the study of Grammar wil) not be abandoned. Only 
a new justification for it will be found which will modify the position 
it will hold in the teachei^s consciousoess, will occasion new methods 
of instruction to come into vogue, and will give us text-books differ- 
ent from the old. 

Says Mr. Harris, of St. Louis, — ^an educator who, more than any 
other in this country, brings profound attainments in philosophy to 
bear upon questions of Pedagogy : — ^ Grammar gives to the pupil 
the first consciousness of the mind itself as manifested in its greatest 
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instrnment. The power of insight into the sodal existence itself is 
communicated at the same time. The formation of language exhibits 
the stages by which pure intellect becomes object to itself. Hence it is 
the most potent discipline of the whole course. The profound analysis 
and superior grasp of thought which this study gives as compared 
with mathematics and the physical sciences, has long been noted by 
educators. It is emphatically a culture^study. Through it the 
pupil is tamed within, and trained to recognize his own essence in its 
pure ideal form. ♦♦*♦•* It is an easy step from the study of 
syntax (analysis of the sentence) to logic." 

This, I submit* is thoroughly sound doctrine. The conservation 
of grammar is important, just as the maintenance among men of a 
conscious interest in the spiritual concerns of life is important. Only 
a silly and pretentious utilitarianism would banish grammar from 
the schools. 

But school-grammar, recognizing as its aim the analysis of the 
sentence as the instrument of thought, with a view to the ultimate 
analysis of thought itself, will have to simplify its method and throw 
off a cumbrous load of matter wholly irrelevant to the consideration 
of language as the reasonable expression of thought. The rules of 
our grammars are not an organic growth out of the language as the 
direct object of scientific investigation. They were imposed on it 
from without by pedants who considered Latin the normal standard 
to which they must force a very different tongue to conform. To in- 
doctrinate a pupil zealously in these rules is not to give him ready 
instruments for the dissection of the sentence. Still less does the 
tlymology of our grammars represent the simplicity of form, the 
almost entire absence of form which marks the English language. 
The teaching of etymology, as we have it, is the teaching of a multi- 
tude of hard names for things that do not exist. 

Mr. Richard Grant White, in his newly-published book on ^ Words 
and their Uses," very fnlly demonstrates what he calls the ^grammar- 
Ites" character of the English tongue ; and shows that while the 
ancient classic languages are eminently formal, the English is as 
decidedly hgicaL Says he: — ''If grammar is regarded as the 
science of the rightful or reasonable expression of thought by lan- 
guage, it must include rhetoric and logic. But grammar in its usual 
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sense, is the art of speaking and writing a language correctly ; in 
which definition, the word correctly means in a^jcordance with lam 
founded upon the relations, not of thoughts, but of words, and deter- 
mined by verbal forms. It is this formal, constructive grammar, 
which seems to me almost, if not entirely superfluous, in regard to 
the English language.'' 

^ Syntax, guided by etymology, controls the construction of the 
Latin sentence ; reason, that of the English. In brief, the former is 
grammatical ; the latter logical." 

In his delightfully instructive book on the ^Science of Thought^] 
— a book which has been, by the very best authority, pronounced to 
be better entitled to the designation, ^The Secret of Hegel ^^ than 
the. work which Stirling published under that title, — ^Prof. C. C. 
Everett remarks : — *' Much confusion is introduced into our gram- 
mars from the fact that the negative and hypothetical modes are 
regarded as distinctions not of mode but of time or tense. The nega- 
tive mode is made the past tense of the hypothetical or subjunctive 
mode. The reason is, that our grammars are based more upon oat- 
waixl resemblance than inward relation. ***** It must be admit- 
ted, that most languages, particularly the Latin, are formal rather 
than logical ; that is, they consult resemblances of form, more than 
logical relations. In the German language, on the contraty, the 
logical law prevails. In this, the modes may be studied free from 
everything that is formal, in their purely logical relations." ♦ • • • 
^The whole development of the verb is logical. Certainly, while 
logic derives such help from grammar, the reverse should be done, 
and our grammars placed upon a direct logical footing." 

The limits of this paper do not permit an attempt to explain in 
detail the features of a grammar based on the principles here sugges- 
ted. He who embodies these principles in a book will seek to ally 
himself not with the Goold Browns and the Lindley Murrays, whose 
progeny is as the sands oi the sea, but will use the light revealed by 
the philosophers who have expounded the laws of thought. i 
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Persons who practice deceit and artifice always deceive themselves 
more than they deceive others. 
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♦♦THE SCHOOLMASTBE." 

m 

Scene from ^The Schoolmaster/' a dramatic poem written by 
David Hawes, 1849, Westerly, R. I. 

Gilbert Sessions, an old school teacher, after a severe illness re- 
turns to his duties, but is unable to fix his mind upon his former 
tasks and thus soliloquizes : 

SCENE SIXTH, AOT ELEVENTH. 

A country schoolroom. Scholars in various parts of the 
roomy a few studying; som^e pretending to study ^ but most playing 
and idle. Sessions CTXiminhig a chart. 

Sasians, (log J) What was the meauing which theae lines once told 
To mj controling mind ? 'tis lost ; no more 
Do I discern a purpose or a plan 
Within these courses. Tes ; it part comes back, — 
Here was the storm of— such a daj^what day f 
I do forget the purpose of my thought— 
I'll cast them by, (throws the maps aside and takes a hook,) 

Let me attempt this book. 
Why dance the letters, lurid red and gold. 
And twinkling deep within the woven sheet. 
Lo ! this is '* for," and now 'tis gone again ; 
** For,"—" for,"— what is it that I'm in reach, 
And yet I know it better than my fiice ; 
And now I see it, but can make no sound, 
Nor it pronounce, — ^yes, now I speak it " forth,'* 
What is it in my voice attracts them so I 
I see them playing, yet cannot forbid, — 
Whence comes this sense of sinking, sHding down 
As if I were the horizon of earth V 

Merging into the inky shade of night. 
Nor can restrain myself, I faU. I fall ! • 
Oh, then I broke the torpor of my tongue, 
But with whose voice ? with what sepulchral tone 1 
Not mine. It comes firom caverns far remote. 
What did I say? not what I wished 'tis sure. — 
See now they laugh. " The ii master's diunk," they say, 
* Tis all they know of illness and disease ; 

I must be drunk since I have lost*control 
Of all my powers of body and of mind. 
My mind is gone. No more will books amuse ; 
No more will study, as 'twere wont, delight; 
No more will friends with pleasure heed my speech. 
Now I shall be consigned to loneliness— 
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And, idlj sitting view the sleeping skj, 
The shadowy fields, the leares coqnetisli plaj. 
The laden ships climb up the purple brtne . 
And pass, and pass, and nerer come to land; 
And fViends I've known will pass me with a sigh 
And think I'm dead because I cannot speak ; 
Lost in my dream, dead to the outer sense ; 
Dead to all passionate results, 
The flash and conflict of the world of thought. 
Nor erer know what purpose is in it. 
I must accept Ood's mercies as they come, 
. Nor question fate if it be blind or just. 
I must receive in meekness and with thanks 
Th^* ftlms of nature flung towards the dumb ; 
Tot without speech who will belieye me wise f 
"For without speech how can I bless or curse f 
What should I bless, lest blessing be a cursot 
What should I doubt lest life itself ftdeout? 
Come Edith, my sole flower, my daughter, come. 
Let us go forth. The world is light and here 
With all this noise and darkness, I am stunned. 
Lead me my daughter — gently, I am old. 
Did I forget to place my hat aright? 
Is it not cruel thus to ask you to leare 
Tour young companions, all your gentle IHends? 
Then do not come. Lei me fare forth alone, 
Die as I may, — my working days are o*er, 
And they for whom IVe spent my health and powers, 
Bemember but my faults of nerre or mood. 
How I was yain of what I'd read in books. 
Proud of my mind and careless in my dress : 
How i had hobbies on the path of storms. 
He lost his mind, poor man, they'll bluntly say, 
By orer-study ; warning thus the young. 
Was that mj fault ? But Hearen at last is just— 
Oh, let us go before the heaven'a shall fall 
On this unrighteous people, judging thus 
Of human actions. What, my Edith, tears? 
Yes, it is sad that people are so bad — 
Kiss me, my child, — how sweet the breath of sprin|[ 
And on yon bank is even now a flower, 
A pearly drop upon the cushioned green. 
Oh I there is pleasure in this selflsh world, 
E*ea to the aged and the weak, 
We will forget our poverty and wrongs. 
We will forget the study of dead books. 
And learn the mystic writing on the page. 
Kind nature turns with living, lifting touch. 
Turns with serene and never weary love. 
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^ A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

BT X. ALMT ALDHICH. 

Any project of legislation on the part of the national government, 
which proposes to regulate, or assume control of matters usually con-^ 
sidered to be exclusively in the jurisdiction of State legislation, will, 
naturally, excite comment and provoke criticism. Instruction at the 
public expense has, heretofore, been admitted to be among the mat- 
ters wholly under State control ; and, consequently, the intelligence 
and general progress of the people of different sections of the^coun- 
tiy have varied with the plans, more or less efficiently adopted in the 
different States for the education of the masses. The people of New 
England, and of other States where provision has been made for a 
SQCcessful system of public instruction, have, comparatively, so far as 
their own sections are concerned, little cause for complaint concerning 
the effects of the principle of State control in the matter ; but, when 
the whole field is surveyed, and the condition of the country, as a 
whole, is examined, it is a sad and startling commentary on the sys- 
tem now pursued, that, in a total population of, — in round numbers, — 
twenty millions of adults, nearly five millions of our people, grown 
to the years of manhood, and endowed with the powers of freemen, 
are totally unable to read or write I The statement that such an 
amount of ignorance exists in the republic appears, to those who 
have been accustomed only to the New England system, or who have 
failed to examine the subject, astounding and almost incredible ; yet, 
the statement may be easily verified by reference to the recent census 
reports, and to the figures furnished by those who have carefully ex- 
amined all the phases of the question. 

To the thoughtful reader, to those who are interested in the great 
problem of how to promote the best interests of the people, to all 
who desire to see the highest prosperity of the nation, the statement 
that one quarter of the adult population can neither^ read nor write, 
IB fraught with a deeper interest than is aroused by the simple array 
of figures. When it is remembeted^ that the intelligence of the 
masses is the main pillar upon which is reared the fabric of our gov- 
ernment, — and that our faith in the future prosperity and lasting glory 
of the republic is based upon the ability of the people to solve the 
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moral, social and political problems of their day by reason moulded 
in the best forms of common education — ^it may well be enquired, 
whether it does not become, not only the right, but the hightest duty 
of the national government to frame and carry into effect such 1^- 
islation as shall establish and promote a system of national education. 

Influenced by these and similar considerations, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, of the eighth Congressional district of Massachusetts, has re- 
cently introduced into the national House of Sepresentatives a bill to 
establish a plan for compelling the States now deficient in proper 
legislation upon the subject to provide educational advantages for all 
classes. In speaking in defence of the plan that he proposes, a few 
days ago, Mr. Hoar said : — ^^ The Senators of sixteen States and 
ninety representatives are to be sent here by the choice, — ^if choice it 
can be called, — of men who are unable to comprehend the constitu- 
tion under which they live, unable to read newspapers, unable to read 
an argument, unable to receive into their minds any of the enlight- 
ened knowledge which comes from the capacity to read. * * * I 
dedare that universal education is essential to the national existence. 
It is also essential to the accomplishment of the great objects which 
the constitution is intended to secure. It is the best cement of ' per- 
fect union.' ** 

The force of such logic will find but few opponents, and the plan 
thaUMr. Hoar presents is worthy of careful consideration. Its pro- 
visions may be briefly stated thus : — ^Authority is conferred upon the 
President of the United States to appoint a superintendent of educa- 
tion in each State ; each State shall be divided into as many districts 
as it has members of the national house of representatives, each dis- 
trict to be under the control of a special supervisor ; districts are to 
liave local superintendents, to be appointed by the secretary of the 
interior; school-houses and grounds are to be selected by local 
superintendents, and text books are to be prescribed by State super- 
intendents, acting under direction of the commissioner of education, 
and books are to be furnished gratuitously to those unable to buy 
them. These, in brief, are the main provisions in the bill, the other 
portions relating to questions of taxes, salaries, etc. Some of the 
provisions may seem too sweeping, perhaps altogether uncalled for 
in New England, and in other States that have already long eatab- 
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lished and suceessful arrangements for public instruction. And, 
foreseeing that such objections would necessarily arise, Mr. Hoar 
uddfl a proviso, which, in fact, covers almost the entire ground, to 
the effect that if at the end of one year from the first of July, 1871, — 
at which time it is proposed that the bill shall go into effect,— the 
President of the United States shall be satisfied that in any State 
there is established at the State's expense, a ** suitable system of 
common schools," such States shall be free fr(ftn the requirments and 
provisions of the bill, and at liberty to continue the sys^m already 
adopted. 

This proviso would seem to remove any objection that can possibly 
be raised agaiubt. the general plan proposed. The only work re- 
maining for the system is, that, after fair warning, if any State shall 
refuse or neglect to provide for the education of its citizens, the 
national government wiU assume control of the matter, with power 
to tax such State for the maintenance of the schools established. On 
this very point Mr. Hoar says : ** I do not believe, if we should 
pass this law, that it will ever be necessary to put it in force in any 
State in the Union. I believe there is no State in the country, — if 
the alternative were held out to it, * Educate your people or we shall 
•ee that it is done for you,' — but would at once establish a school 
aystem for itself." 

It can hardly be denied, that in some of its details the bill under 
liscussion is defective ; and these defects are the more readily dis- 
cerned in proportion as the critic is practically better acquainted with 
the workings of our ^ew England system of public schools. But, 
it can hardly be considered the province, — as it certainly is not the 
mtention, — of the present writing to criticize the bill ; nor yet does 
it follow that the particular plan proposed is to be adopted in prefer- 
ence to some modification that may, in the progress of the discussion, 
be developed. The author of the bill does not claim that it is per- 
fect, but with a keen appreciation of the great want of the country 
at the present time he desires to attract the attention of the nation 
to the subject, that thus some plan may be devised that shall meet 
that want. With the amount of business before the house it was not 
expected that a vote would be reached on the bill before the next 
session of Congress. Meanwhile, another plan is being arranged to 
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effect the purpose contemplated, a plan intended to awaken a local 
interest, and a local pride in common schools, without resorting to 
the compulsory measures included in Mr. Hoar's plan. 

It may, possibly, be urged that it cannot be expected that a matter 
intended especially for the benefit of distant portions of the country 
will command the attention of New England teachers ; but, in pro- 
portion as the successful workings of the New England system are 
knowQ and appreciated*, the desire will arise to aid in extending 
the benefits of that or a similar system all over the land. When 
such a result shall be achieved, the lasting prosperity of the nation 
will be established. It need hardly be said that the section of coqq- 
try most in need of the benefits of education for the masses, is found 
in the Southern States. The fields oi that section have recently 
been upturned by the ploughshare of war ; and it is the high privilege, 
as it may become the noble destiny of the teachers of New England, 
to scatter in the soil thus prepared seeds that shall spring up to give 
new life to the nation, growing in beauty all over the plains so long 
neglected, blooming in glory and bringing forth a glad fruition of 
progress and prosperity for the republic. Such is the purpose and 
such it is hoped will be the result of a national system of education. 
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Each great gifl is a trust from God. The function of the man of great 
genius is to do for the rest what they cannot do for themselves. Eveiy 
faculty a man has is amenable to the conscience and God's law, and is to 
be used for its owner's advantage, but for ndankind's behoof not less. 
What if Raphael had painted for his own eye, and then burned up his pio 
tures ; what if Shakespeare had written dramas for his family and a few 
friends ; what if Newton had shown his diagrams and calculations to the 
great townsmen at Cambridge, and then destroyed them ; it would not be 
at all more selfish than the course of the merchant, scholar, tradesman, 
or politician who works for himself alone. — Iheodore Parker, 
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THE FACTORY SCHOOL IN FALL ElYER, MASS. 

It is Datural that a State in which the manufacturing interest is so 
prominent a feature as in Massachusetts, should be the first to apply 
her time-honored ideas of universal education to the mill operatives. 
Here we find a class of people, who, from poverty or indifference, 
deprive their children of school privileges, in order to receive their 
wages. The Commonwealth, not satisfied with giving ample and 
excellent public schools, makes education compulsory on them, or 
what amounts to the same, fastens restrictions upon the children 
which, if enforced, virtually drive them into the school-room. 

Chapter clzxxv of the General Statutes reads as follows : — 

Sbc. 1. No child under the age of ten years shall be employed in any manufac- 
turing or mechanical establishment within this Commonwealth, and no child between 
the age of ten and fifteen years shall be so employed, unless he has attended some 
public or prirate day school under teachers approred by the school committee of 
t'le place in which such school is kept, at least three months during the year next 
preceding such employment : proviiled^ said child shall hare liyed witliin the Com- 
monwealth daring the preceding six months ; nor shall such employment continue 
unlesa such child shall attend school at least three months in each and every year; 
and provided, that tuition of three hours per day in a public or private day school 
approved by the school committee of the place in which such school is kept, during 
a term of six months, shall be deemed the equivalent of three months* attendance 
at a school kept in accordance with the customary hours of tuition ; and no time 
leas than sixty days of actual schooling shall be accounted as three months, and no 
time less thi n one hundred and twenty half days of actual schooling shall be deemed 
an equivalent of three months. 

Sbc. S. Any owner, agent, superintendent or overseer of any manufacturing or 
mechanical establishment, who shall knowingly employ or permit to be employed 
any child in violation of the preceding sections, and any parent or guardi.m who 
allows or consents to such employment, shall, for such offence forfeit the sum of 
fifty dollars. 

Previous to April, 1868, this law had been enforced nowhere in 
the State except at Lowell and Lawrence. In these cities, the mill 
children were made to attend the regular public schools. The evil 
results of this plan are at once apparent. A number of pupils defy- 
ing classification and very irregular in attendance were distributed 
among the regular classes. The teacher could with difiSculty do 
justice to either portion of his pupils. Observing this difficulty, Mr. 
Tewksbury, Superintendent of Schools in Fall River, set about devis- 
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ing a plan which should be free from these objections. Having found 
the agents and superintendents of the various corporations ready to 
co5perate with the school officers in this matter he made the neces- 
sary arrangements (to quote his own words) to establish "ungraded 
schools sufficient to accommodate one-fourth of these children at a 
time, leaving the remainder employed, and at the end of three months 
returning them to the mills and taking out another fourth, and so on, 
until each child had attended school three months. '^ Even this plan 
presented some difficulties, but it has been found to succeed admirably. 

This factory school was organized April 20th, 1868, with one 
male principal and two female assistants. At first there were pres- 
ent about one hundred and fifty pupils, but the average attendance 
up to January 1, 1869, was two hundred and one; meanwhile six 
hundred and twenty-six scholars were received and discharged into 
the mills. At the end of his twelve weeks at school, every child 
received a certificate, without which he could obtain employment in 
no mill. 

Since that time the school has increased in numbers and in efficiency, 
and it now has the confidence of all interested in it. Some of the 
difficulties expected have not appeared, and good results, not antici- 
pated, have come to light. The children themselves regard the school 
as a relief from the long hours of labor in the mill as a sort of vaca- 
tion. They are earnest and enthusiastic in their study, and return 
to the mill refreshed, often carrying back traces of new habits of 
attention and industry. Overseers testify to an improvement in this 
class of laborers since the school has been in operation. 

At the present time the number of children between the ages of 
ten and fifteen, employed in the mills of th's city is not far from 
one thousand. On the first of January, or about this time, every 
mill is visited either by Mr. Hicks, the principal of the school, or by 
Mr. Read, the truant officer. One-fourth of all the children employed 
in each mill is called out. At the end of the week after the visit, 
these children are paid off by the overseers and are told to present 
themselves at the school on the following Monday. This they very 
generally do, for both parents and children have learned that the 
latter cannot obtain employment unless the sixty days attendance are 
rigidly fulfilled. If a boy is away from school a week after his divis- 
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ion \e summoned irom the mill, he must remain at school a week 
later than his division. Seldom is one more than a fortnight in 
arrears. 

At the end of the twelve weeks of study » each child is presented 
with the following certificate, or card, duly made out: — 

jifrbool <Serti(irate. 

1870. 
For the First Term of the year, ending March 81. 

Tills certifies that has completed on this 

day of the term of three months in school, in accordance with 

the provisions of the law. 

Age Residence 

M. W. Tbwksburt, Sapt. of Schools. 

DIRBCTION8. 

This certificate is good until the first of January, 1871. It is to be taken by the 
Orerseer when the child is employed, retained during the time he is at work and 
giren to him when he U aves to obtain work elsewhere, or to attend school. 

No child under fifteen years of age, has a right to be employed in any manufac- 
turing establishment, unless he can present such a certificate to the employer. 

Certificates of 1869 are good until the child is callod out of tlie mills to attend 
school in 1870. 

To avoid difficulty and ensure impartiality, each division is furnished 
with cards of a different color. Those for the first term are red ; for 
the second, yellow ; for the third, green ; for the fourth, blue. 

When released from school duty, the scholar may enter the mill 
again. Then the overseer takes his card and retains it until, nine 
months later, the same child is called to school again. 

April 1st, the mills are a second time visited and a second division 
of about two hundred and fifty is summoned. These are in turn 
sent back when their hundred and twenty half days are completed. 
This operation is repeated July 1st. On October 1st, the fourth 
division is withdrawn together with all new comers during the year* 
So much for the system. 

The school building, formerly occupied by a grammar school, is 
centrally located on Anawan street, and is supplied with ample play- 
grounds and shade trees. The general direction of the school, under 
the Superintendent of Schools, is entrusted to the Principal, Mr. 
Charles R. Hicks, who has had the school from its organization, and 
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to whose success the public exhibitions — often visited by ^ntlemen 
from various parts of the State — abundantly attest. He has at pres- 
ent four assistants, one of whom, Mrs. Pitts, has charge of the 
second room with ninety pupils. These teachers labor the year round 
without any vacation. The difficulties of their task one can easily 
sec. They have the children for twelve weeks only ; during the other 
forty their minds are under any other influences rather than habits of 
study* It is wonderful with what zeal some of the little fellows take 
hold of the work, however. They seem to comprehend how much 
this opportunity is worth to them. But others of course need all the 
spurs which a teacher can apply. 

The branches taught are mainly arithmetic, reading, writing, and 
spelling. Geography is introduced nearly every half day as a gen- 
eral exercise but without a text- book. In arithmetic, attention is 
paid mostly to the earlier portions, — addition, subtraction, etc., and 
federal money. Some advance even into interest. The aim in this, 
as in all other studies, is to give them the operations most useful in 
after life. Theories and reasons they have no time to discuss. In 
the study of reading they are taught to pronounce correctly and 
express thoughts intelligibly. Usually spelling is united with this 
exercise, the words in one or two paragraphs being assigned for them 
to learn. Three days in every five they write in little pass books 
twenty words given out by the teacher. These are corrected, and 
on Friday there is an oral exercise reviewing the sixty words thus 
written. Beside the writing above mentioned, twenty minutes every 
day is spent in writing in copy-books. Drawing is introduced to 
some extent. Gymnastics and singing are daily exercises. In addi- 
tion to these regular exercises, the teachers aim to vary the course by 
introducing any facts which can render the future life of the pupils 
more pleasant to themselves, or more useful to the community. 

In Salem, I hear, there is a school numbering less than a hundred, 
composed of children employed in the Naumkeag Mills. In this the 
scholars of the forenocn are laborers in the afternoon, and vice versa. 
The children receive two-thirds the wages they would if they labored 
full time. There, however, there is only one corporation. The 
same is true of the school at Indian Orchard. The same plan 
in our city would require a number of schools and occasion great 
expense. 
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The success of our factory school is evident at this early date. To 
the Superintendent who devised the plan, to the teachers who have 
faithfully executed its details, and to the School Committee under 
whose direction all has been done, great credit is due. But it is in 
the future, when these who are pupils now shall come to exercise 
their influence upon the community, that its fullest and best effects 
will be seen. Even the few weeks~^at most only sixty — which the 
child spends at school, between the ages of ten and fifteen, may 
become, and to many undoubtedly will become of untold value. 
Fall Rivsr, Mass., March, 1871. 



SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

It has been said, and with great truthfulness, that ^ the most im- 
portant branch of administration, as connected with education, re- 
lates to school inspection." It is asserted by some careful observers, 
that the Dutch schoolmasters are decidedly superior to the Prussian, 
notwithstanding the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, and the 
two or three only in Holland, and this superiority is attributed en- 
tirely to a better system of inspection. This is the basis on which 
the whole fabric of their popular instruction rests. The absence of 
such a thorough supervision of schools as is maintained in Holland, 
with such admirable results, is the weakest part, I think, of our 
Massachusetts system. 

What is needed for all our schools, and what is essential to their 
highest efficiency, is a constant, thorough, intelligent, impartial and 
independent supervision. Comparatively few persons possess the 
varied qualifications so indispensable to success in this, delicate and 
important work. So important was it regarded by the distinguished 
author of the Dutch system of inspection, that after a long life de- 
voted to educational labor, he said, ^ Take care how you choose your 
inspectors ; they are men whom you ought to look for lantern in 
hand." 

The great majority of school-committee men to whom by statute 
the supervision of our schools is confided, by their own acknowledg- 
ment discharge this duty very imperfectly. There are very few men 
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in any community who can afford to devote the time and labor which 
this service requires, for the paltry sum of, " in cities one dollar, and 
in towns one dollar and a half a day, for the time they are actually 
employed in discharging the duties of their office ^ as members of 
the school committee, for this is all that they can receive, unless, as 
is seldom the case except in the large towns and cities, additional 
compensation is expressly allowed to them. It gives me great 
pleasure to say that from an examination of the School Registers, 
from the statements of teachers, and i^ other ways, I am satisfied 
that this duty is very faithfully disctharged, and with most excellent 
results, by the school committees, or some portion of them, in 
numerous towns of the State. Where it is not, the result is what 
might be expected. ** A school,*' says Everett, ^ is not a clock which 
you can wind up and then leave it to go of itself." Our railroads 
and factories require some directing, controlling and constantly 
supervising mind for their highest, efficiency, and do not our schools 
need the same? 

I spent a day, recently, in visiting the schools in one town of ex- 
tensive area, and was told by the Superintendent that for all his ser- 
vices the previous year, examining teachers, visiting and examining 
schools, and writing the Annual Keport, the town voted him the sum 
of $36.50, no other member of the committee receiving anything. 
He is a college graduate, — a gentleman of some leisure, — and hav- 
ing a family of young children, feels a deep interest in the schools, 
and the good influence of his labors is apparent. ^Iot many towns, 
however, are so fortunate in this respect. How to meet this great 
want of a proper supervision of our schools is the great problem of 
the day. The more direct, frequent and constant this supervision is, 
when wisely and judiciously exerted, the more successful will be the 
results. Hence the employment of a person possessing the needed 
qualifications, who shall devote his whole time to the schools of one 
town, is unquestionably the best thing. Next to this, is for several 
towns, favorably located, to unite in employing such a perhon, who 
shall divide his time among them, and be paid proportionately by 
them according to the t'me and service rendered, and this they are 
authorized to do by the special enactment of the last Legislature. 
— Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
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[Speech of Hon. G. W. Gbbbnb, Chairman of Committee on Education, House 
of Rcpresentatires, Rhode Island, on the passage of the State Normal School bill, 
at the January session of the General Assembly, 1871.] 

It would be easy to consume a great deal of your time in exam- 
uiing and commenting this bill. But to mj mind. Sir, it would be con- 
suming time in that idlest of all discussions, the attempt to demon- 
strate a self-evident proposition. I trust that we all have a better 
use for our time. I shall not, therefore, undertake to prove that edu- 
cation, and by education, I mean moral, intellectural and physical 
training ; — I shall not, I say, Sir, undertake to prove that education 
in this broad sense, is the only sure foundation of republican institu- 
tions, nor shall I attempt by elaborate induction, to follow out that 
axiom of political science to its logical consequence, and show that, 
being the only true foundation of the State, it becomes thereby the 
roost important care of the State. But taking this as my starting 
point, I beg leave to ask your attention to a brief exposition of the 
causes which have rendered this bill necessary, and the object which 
it proposes to accomplish. 

And beginning with the object of the bill, I will state it in a single 
sentence. It is to pr(»tect society against the wrong and the waste 
of incompetent teaching. The State and the towns of the State have 
paid during the last year large sums for the support of their schools ; 
nearly five hundred thousand dollars in all. Now, Sir, I am speak- 
ing within moderate bounds when I assert that one-third of those 
five hundred thousand dollars has been thrown away — nay, worse 
than thrown away. I make the assertion thoughtfully and advisedly. 
And how has this great, I had almost said this criminal waste 
arisen ? Ask our laborious and thoroughly informed School (Com- 
missioner. He will tell you that it is by the employment of incom- 
petent teachers. Ask the Committee appointed by the Board of 
Education to make a special study of the wants and deficiences of 
our school system. They will make you the same reply. Ask frank 
and conscientious teachers themselves. They will tell you that they 
have never been taught to teach, and are learning as well as they can 
at the expense of the minds and characters of their pupils, and of 
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the treasnry of the State. There is surely a failure in our system 
which cannot be traced directly or indirectly, mediately or im- 
mediately to this source. 

And whence, Sir, this dearth of good teachers? Surely not from 
any backwardness on the part of men or women to teach. Never 

were they readier 

" To usurp the birchen rod, 
And tlironed in awfUl State affect the nod." 

But how do we test them ? By what standard do we prove them 
before we confide to their care these future citizens, whose voices will 
one day mingle with ours, perhaps out-weigh them, in deciding): the 
great questions of civil organization? We send them to a com- 
mittee to be examined. But who is to test the qualifications of that 
committee? The town in its town election. You do not choose 
your lawyers so. You do not choose your physicians so. If you 
have a great pecuniary interest at stake, you go to the best lawyer. 
If you are stricken down by disease, you call in the best physician ; 
and you take good* care where life and fortune are concerned, to 
choose the best. It is only when the minds and hearts of your chil- 
dren are concerned that you take qualifications on trust. And why? 

Seeds that were sown centuries ago, have borne fruits from which 
we are sufiering still. Of all the dangers through which European 
civilization has passed, there has been none greater than that law of 
violence which was the fundamental law of the middle ages. Physi- 
cal strength was the test of excellence. To wield the battle-axx, to 
guide the lance, to bear without flinching the shock of charging 
ranks, were the serious studies of the young ; to hunt the boar and 
wolf, their pastime. All their thoughts, all their aspirations were 
directed to the development of muscular strength. To read and 
write were the tasks of the week of hand and nerve. It was the 
boast of gallant knights that they knew nothing of the arts of peace. 

When the change came, and the arts of peace began to claim their 
part in man's development, the idea of inferiority had struck too 
deep to be easily displaced. And then. Sir, a singular phen*>menon 
appeared. The importance of the culture was acknowledged, but 
the idea of inferiority was still associated with the teachers of that 
culture. And such root had this feeling taken, that in spit« of the 
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wealth and power of the church, the members of its lower ranks, 
the vicars and chaplains, who represented the moral and intellectual 
elements in the manorial hall and the country village, were treated 
as upper servants, and when they had blessed the masters' table, werel 
sent to drink their ale and eat their sirloin at the servant's table. 

Do I exaggerate? Have I colored the picture of degradation too 
highly ? Recall to mind. Sir, those faithful pages in which Field- 
ing and Smollet, the Dickens and Thackeray of the last century, 
painted with photographic accuraey, the English life of their own 
day. If such was the position of the clergy, what must that of the 
lay teacher have been ? Goldsmith tells us, by the mouth of George 
Primrose's cousin, ^ If you are for a genteel, easy profession, bind 
yourself seven years as ap apprentice to turn a cutler's wheel ; but 
avoid a school by any means." Or, as it is more bitterly expressed 
by one who had had Goldsmith's experience, but not his gentle nature : 

" Were I at once empowered to show 
My utmost rengeance on my foe. 
To punish with eztremest rigor, 
I could inflict no penance bigger 
Than using him as learning's tool, 
To make him usher of a school. * * * * 
Oh r 'tis a service irksome more 
Than tugging at the slarish oar 1 
Yet such his task, a dismal truth, 
Who watches o'er the bent of youth. 
And while a paltry stipend earning, 
He sows the richest seeds of learning ; 
And tills their minds with proper care. 
And sees them their due produce bear. 
No joys, alas ! his toil beguile. 
His own lies fallow all the while." 

And even now. Sir, great as the change has been, that fatal idea 
of inferiority still adheres to the noble ofBce of teacher. I ask gen- 
tlemen to look into their own minds and see if I overstate the fact. 
Wonls, as you well know, are the evidence of facts ; historical evi- 
deuce, subtle indeed, but of the highest authority. By the words 
that you apply to a thing, you show in what estimation you hold 
that thing. You speak of the liberal arts. You speak of the lib-^ 
eral professions. A president has his salary. An officer in the army 
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or the navy, has his pay ; a lawyer and a physician, his fee. But by 
our statute book, the teacher has his wages. 

Now, Sir, does the word wages excite in your mind the same idea 
that the word fee, or salary^ or pay excites? Do you not in- 
stinctively feel that you are talking of another order of things? 
That the service for which you pay wages is something very different 
from the service for which you pay a salary or a fee ? I would not 
be misunderstood. Sir. I would not have it thought that I attach an 
idea of degradation to any honest form of labor. I recognize it in 
all its forms as the only true source of national and individual 
prosperity, and as such, deserving of all honor. But society dis- 
tinguishes labor from labor, by the faculties which each kind calls 
into play ; the labor of the professional man which requires elaborate 
training, from the labor of the day-laborer which may be learnt in a 
day. To one it gives a salary or a fee ; to the other it gives wages. 

Now, Sir, it is this misapprehension of the position of the teacher 
that brings so much incompetency into the teacher's chair. His 
work is brain work, the hardest and most exhaustive of all. He 
must possess the difficult art of divining the secrets of another mind, 
and calling out the faculties and energies of which it is itself uncon- 
scious. He must know how to preserve his freshness of feeling amid 
the aridities of daily routine, and bring himself by generous training 
into harmonious sympathy with minds from which he is far removed 
by experience and culture ; diligently forming mind and heart to 
look upon things with the ^ingenuous wonder with which childhood 
looks upon them ; lest the premature suspension of wonder should 
lead to a fatal suspension of curiosity, the source of all our knowl- 
edge. I will not carry my discussion further. Your own observa- 
tion will readily fill up my imperfect outline. 

And now, Sir, what we ask is, that the difficulty of making a good 
teacher should be recognized : that his profession should be recognized 
as one of the liberal professions. There are special courses and 
special training for the lawyer, and we feel that our rights and our 
property are safer imder the protection of men who have made the 
method of protecting them a specific study. There are medical 
schools in which mature experience and high talent are dedicated to 
the instruction of the candidate for medical honors. What is there 
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for the teacher? If he be a college graduate, his diploma may prove 
that he knows how to learn ; but does it prove that he knows how 
to teach ? A school committee may test him by questions : but it is 
only by seeing him in the school-room, that they can tell how far he 
is qualified to have a school of his own. 

And this brings me back to my definition of this bill. I said. Sir, 
that it was a bill for the protection of society against the waste and 
the wrong of incompetent teaching. It proposes that the same tests 
should be applied to the teacher which are applied to the other lib- 
eral professions. It demands that every teacher should be required 
to earn his diploma, as every physician and every lawyer, and in some 
denominations, every clergyman, earns his- diploma. It has been 
proved by wide observation that the talent of imparting knowledge is 
by no means a necessary accompaniment of the tiilent of acquiring 
knowledge : and where that talent is wanting, there should be some 
one authorized to say to the mistaken candidate for a school, — ^you 
have mistaken your vocation. You may make a ripe scholar, but 
you will never be a good teacher. 

In short. Sir, there is a great want in our school system. We 
purpose to supply that want. Instead of the untrained, or half- 
trained, men and women who take to teaching as a makeshift, and as 
soon as they have found something that promises better pay, repounce 
teaching, we purpose to provide a class of thoroughly-trained men 
and women, who shall feel the dignity of their pursuit, and by honor- 
ing it themselves, make others honor it ; who shall love their pro- 
fession, and diffuse the quickening spirit of love through all its de- 
partments ; who shall carry full minds and fresh hearts into the school- 
room, and thus take strong hold upon the minds and hearts of their 
pupils ; and who, at every improvement in the processes of teaching, 
shall feel a delight like that which the mathematician feels in the dis- 
covery of a new method of solution, or the naturalist in the discovery 
of a new species. 

Permit me briefly to run up the substance of what I have said. 

There is a great evil at the root of our school system, rendering 
vain all our efforts to establish an efficient system of popular edu- 
cation. 

That evil is the employment of incompetent teachers. 
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The remedy is only to be found in the careful training of teachers 
for their work. 

To give this training in the thoroughest, surest and most affective 
way 9 requires a Normal and Training school. A Normal school in 
which competent teachers shall give lessons in the art of teaching : a 
Training school in which pupils shall practice under the eye of their 
teachers the lessons they have received ; shall teach in order to test 
their ability to teach. 

Such a school will give us a reservoir from which we can draw 
freely, and in due time supply every school in the State with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. When this is done, and not till this is 
done, will our teaching become a reality, and our school system the 
agent of a pure and elevating civilization. 



An Historic House. — ^Prof. Geo. W. Greene, of East Green- 
wich, in his able address at the dedication of the Free Public 
Library, at East Greenwich, thus refers to a classic roof, under 
which the noble plan of the Library was formed : ' 

^ That the trial might be made with a thorough knowledge of the 
field we were to work in, it was resolved to invite some gentlemen 
whose sympathy could be fully counted upon, to meet and study it 
together. It was of good augury for the success of the undertaking 
that that meeting was held under a roof consecrated by some of the 
noblest associations of Rhode Island history. In calm colonial days 
it had sheltered a Governor and a Deputy Governor, and witnessed 
many a pleasant gathering of the rural neighborhood. It was a 
pleasing tradition that Franklin had loved to sit at the western win- 
dow, and look out upon the sweet valley that lies beneath it. And 
when dark days came, and men were looking to the future with heavy 
hearts, but strong wills, Rhode Island's noblest sons met there to tiike 
counsel together, and strengthen themselves for the great work that 
lay before them. And as events followed events in rapid succession, 
that venerable building still drew to itself the observant.eye of his- 
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tory. The brilliant Yamum was often there, and the hero of Bed 
Bank, the brave Christopher Greene, and Samuel Ward, the elder, a 
wise Governor, a profound statesman, and trusty counsellor ; and 
Samuel Ward, the younger, with laurels from Quebec and Red 
Bank on his youthful brow, and unsurpassed wisdom on his youthful 
lips; and Marchant and Howell, well known in Congress, and 
Nathanael Greene and Sullivan, well known in the field, and Steuben, 
from the camp of the great Frederick, and Lafayette, from tht*. bril- 
liant court of Versailles ; and honored by them all, the master of 
the mansion, the second Governor Greene, whose sober sense and res- 
olute will guided Rhode Island so wisely through the most perilous 
years of the war of Independence. It was meet that great interests 
should be discussed in such a spot, and that our chief encourage- 
ment to an undertaking so closely connected with the best interests 
of oar village should come from the descendant of such wise and 
useful men." 



"A voice from across the waters," says Senator Wilson, ^ echoed 
and re-echoed from the bloody battle-fields in the present Franco- 
Prussian war, is significant and to the point. A system of com- 
pulsory education, established for more than two centuries in por- 
tions of Germany, and for more than a century and a half in 
Prussia, has brought forth fruits which the world see. France, with 
a fairer and more fertile country, with the prestige of a brilliant mili- 
tary record, but with a population ignorant, priest-ridden, and 
emasculated of their manhood, lies beaten on every field and helpless 
at the conqueror's feet. The lesson should not be lost on the Ameri- 
can people." — Atlantic Monthly. 



.««i^8eHi»- 



OuB Dumb Animals ; a Boston paper deroted to the Doble object of securing 
kind treatment to the rariuus animals subject to the will and caprice of man. The 
aim of this paper is the humane education of the people, and it is a righteous pur- 
pose. A society has been formed in the citjr of Proyidence which we trust will 
receife the cordial support of the good men and women of the State. 8end for a 
copjr of ** Our Dumb Animals." 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

Commimications for this Department maj be addreraed to A. J. Mahchkstbr, ProTidence, B. L 
SIMPLE WRITTEN EXERCISES FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL PUPILS. 

[Each pupil will carefully examine the given words and phrases t or skeleton formy 
and decide upon the subject which he thinks will best answer his purpose in securing 
a ready and proper use of the materials given.] 

Required to present a written exercise containing the following words : 

Mountainous, meandering, avalanche, utensils. horizon, cabin, 
inhabitants, household, gregarious, unique, icicle, • creek. 

I have a composition to write. I cannot use the words as thej stand, but if gre- 
garious was left out, meandering had a substitute, unique was changed, the housi- 
hold utensils put away, the inhabitants of the mountainous regions had an aso- 
lanche fall upon them, and the cabin which stands by the creek would turn into an 
idde and vanish beyond the horizon^ the rest I could put in readily. 

Thayer St. Clikh«. 



Indians, 
province. 



fortification, neighbors, energetic, 
destruction, privilege, liberty, 

Thb Midnight Raid. 



trouble, 
treason. 



An emigrant train was slowly wending its way over the vast prairies of the west, 
bound for a distant province. Night was coming on and the men were looking for 
a suitable place to encamp. Presently they came in sight of a small grovp of trees. 
On arriving at this little paradise, as it seemed to them, a stream was found to be 
murmuring through it. The wagons were placed round in a circle to form a sort of 
breast-work or fortijUaiion^ so that if they experienced any trouble from tbe /»- 
dians they would, in some measure, be protected. By a few energetic strokes from 
an axe, wielded by a strong arm, a sufficient quantity of firewood was broughi into 
the camp to last through the night. The horses were picketed outside. Their only 
neighbors on the dismal prairie were the animals that prowled around. About mid- 
night those who were keeping watch heard a faint sound as of the trampling of 
hoofs. They immediately gave the alarm, and every one was in readness. Soon 
the Indians, for it was they, came sweeping down upon them with aloud war-whoop. 
The frightened animals, struggling for liberty, broke from their fastenings, and 
were carried off by the savages. The Indians having finished their work of desiruc' 
tion and treason, swept by and were soon lost in the darkness. All they wanted 
was to obtain the horses and cattle and to give the poor emigrants a little scare. 
Had they been denied these privileges they probably would have done more mischief. 
Thayer St. Bessie. 



Hens and chickens, 
regetation, 
Yankee Doodle, 
luxuriant, 



farm-house, 
evergreens, 
toll-gate, 
mountains, 

Thb Pickic. 



conversation, 
precisely, 
instructive, 
churning. 



picturesque, 
roaring, 
landscape, 
foliage. 



Nine o'clock on May-day morning, the hour for which the Tillage children had 
been waiting so long, had at last arrived, and all were seated in the great wagons. 
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eager to be off. Preeisdy at Dine, when the clock was pealing the hoar, thej start- 
ed with marj a cheer and shout As thej passed ont of the village the houses 
began to grow few and far between, till at last, only now and then a /arm-Ao«M in- 
tercepted their view of the picturesque landscape which spread around them for miles 
Green fields stretched away on either side of the road, covered with Ivxuriont vege- 
taiion, .The party were bound for a small mountain that lay a few miles out of the 
village. Alter riding a short distance they came to a ioU-gatey and having paid the 
small fee required, set out again in high spirits, singing Tankee Doodle and other 
songs. Reaching their destination they scrambled out and began to amuse themselves, 
some trying their luck at fishing, for there was a little stream near by that came 
roaring down over the rocks from its hidden source far away, while others, seeking 
some shady spot where the foliage of the trees screens them from the rays of the 
Kun, began a conversation about the beauty of the landscape and the fine evergreens 
that grew around there in great numbers. Presently some one proposed that they 
should go to a farni-hcvuse near by, for water. Every thing around the house was 
in the neatest order. Bens and chickens were running about in the yard. A maid 
was churning on a porch, and to her they went for the water. She directed them 
to a large well-Sweep at the rear of the house. At noon the dinner was spread on 
the grass. After dinner, leaves and shrubs were talked about, which proved a very 
interesting and instructive exercise. Towards evening they returned home, well 
satisfied with their day*s excursion. 

Thayer St. J. 

Fill out the following skeleton : 

John H is the author >••• *' " He is 

not realizing a production, but, says he, '* ' ' 

is motto, and I " Hurrah ! victory has 

and I am *..« ! My young friends, at 

last. If any one says ? Do your duty 

and 

The Hon. John Howard, who is a very pleasant looking gentleman, is the author 
of " Bright Thoughts.** He is not, at this time, realizing a great deal from his pro- 
duction, but, says he, " ' Never give up,' is a good motto, and I shall ever follow 
it" Hurrah I victory has come to him finally, and I am happy to tell you that now 
he can say, I am successful ! My young friends, persevere and you will succeed at 
last If any one says you cannot accomplish what you undertake, ask him, why ? 
Do your duty well in little things as well as in more important ones, and your suc- 
cess will be certain. 

Thayer street. Mimmib. 

:o: 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. The base of a right angled triangle is 6, the perpendicular is 8; required the 
hypothenuse. 

2. - l*he hypothenuse is 5, the base is 4 ; required the perpendicular. 

3. The perpendicular is 7, the square of the hypothenuse is 180; required the 
base. 

4. The square of the base is 50, the perpendicular is 11 ; required the square of 
the hypothenuse. 
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5. The hypothenose is 12, the base equals the perpendicular ; required the square 
of the base. 

6. The base of a right angled triangle is 20, the perpendicular is 16 ; required 
the area. 

7. The hypothenuse is 10, the base and perpendicular are equal; required the 
area of the triangle. 

8. The area of a right angled triangle is 80^ ; required the hypothenuse, the 
base and perpendicular being tiFo sides of a square. 

9. The base is 8, the sum of the hypothenuse and perpendicular is 16 ; required 
the perpendicular and the hypothenuse. 

Diriding the difference of the squares of two numbers by their difference gires 
their sum. Dividing the difference of the squares of two numbers by their foiii 
gives their difference. 

h+p h+p 

h — p — h -\-p 

2h 2p 

The difference of two numbers plus their sum, gives twice the larger number. 
The sum of two numbers minus their diff*erence gives twice the smaller number.] 

10. The difference between the hypothenuse and base is 8, the perpendicular 
is twice this diff'erence : required the base and the hypothenuse. 

— O 

PUBLIC 8€1100L LAWa 



CHAPTER 898. 

An ACT AUTHORIZINO IHB TRUSTEES OF SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 1, IN WESTERLY, 
TO APMIT PUPILS RESIDING OUT OF THIS StATB, AND ALSO PUPILS RESIDIKO 

IN THIS State, but out op said Town, into the schools of said District. 
[Passed January 6, 1871.] 

It is enacted by the General Assembly a^ follows : 

Section 1. The trustees of school district number one, in the town of Westerly, 
are hereby authorized and empowered to admit into the schools of said district, 
pupils not residing in this State, and also pupils residing in this State, but out of 
said town, provided it be done with the approbation of the School Committee of 
Westerly ; and provided, further, that a tuition fee, to be fixed by the trustees of 
said district, be charged to each scholar admitted under this act for a term of tleTen 
weeks ; and in making out the returns of scholars attending upon any school where 
there are pupils admitted not residents of this State nor of said town, those only 
who are residents of said town and who attend upon such s.'hool shall be included. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its passage, and all acts or parti 
of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 



CHAPTER 902. 

An Act in amendment of Chapter 798 of the Puplic Laws, " of the Ap- 
propriations FOR Public Schools." [Passed March 8, 1871.} 

Ht is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section I. No town shall receive any part of the State appropriation for public 

schools unless such town shall raise by tax to be applied for the support of such 
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icbools a sum equal to the amount such town may be e,!titled to receive from the 
State treasury for such purpose. 
Sac. 2. Section 2 of Chapter 798 of the public laws is hereby repealed. 



CHAPTER 923. 

Ah Act ih ^mbndmkkt of Chapter 60 of the Revised Statutes, " Of the Pow- 
ers AND Duties of Towns, and of tub Duties of Town Tbbasureb and 
Town Clerk relating to Public Schools.'* [Passed March 24, 1871.] 

It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. Section fife of Chapter sixty is hereby amended so that it shall read 
M follows : 

Each tow:i shall elect, or falling to do so, its school committee shall appoint a 
raperintendent of the schools of the town, to perform under the advice and direction 
of the committee, such duties, and to exercise such powers as the committee may 
assign to him, and to receive such compensation out of the town treasury as the town 
may vote. 

Skc. 2. Alt acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 

CHATTER 927. 

An Act to establish a State Normal School. [Passed March 14, 1871 ] 
H is enacted by the General Assembly a^ follows : 

Suction 1. There shall be established, as hereinafter provided, a school, to be 
called the Rhode Island Normal School, expressly for the education of teachers. 

Sec 2. Said school shall be under the management of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Commissioner of Public Schools, as a board of trustees, and they 
are authorized to e»tablish a State Normal School at some suitable place in this 
SUte. 

Sec 3. All applicants from the several cities and towns in the State shall be 
admitted to free tuition in said school after having passed a satisfactory examination 
as prescribed by the board of trustees, and after having given a satisfactory bond to 
teach in this State, at least one year after graduation. 

Sec 4. Pupils who shall have passed the regular course of studies at the State 
Kormal School, shall receive a diploma, signed by the trustees of the school, on the 
written recommendation of the principal. 

Sec. 5. The said trustees sliall, by themselves, or by a committee of their own 
nuniber, examine applicants, and upon finding due qualifications shall give certifi- 
cates of their ability to teach schools of the several designated grades in this State. 

Sec 6. His Excellency the Governor is hereby authorized to draw his order on 
the General Treasurer of this State, in favor of the State Board of Education, for 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, in such instalments and at such times as said 
Board may request, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of said school for tlie 
first year ; and the Board of Education shall render an annual account of the man- 
ner in wliich said moneys have been by them expended, at the January session of 
the Gcneraf Assembly. 

Bbc. 7. All acts and parta of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 
8 
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CHAPTER 937. 

Ak Act to Equalize ths Benefits of the Normal School avd ik eb- 
PKAL ov An Act entitled **An Act to Provide Common School 
Tbachers with Normal Instbcction.*' [Passed March 24, 1871.] 

It is enacted by the Oeneral Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. The Trustees of the Normal School may pay to each pupil who has 
been duly admitted to said school and shall have attended the regular sessions of 
said school and in all respects complied with the luies and regulations thereof, dar- 
ing the term next preceding such payment, and whose residence during such at- 
tendance was in this Stati', at u distance from said school of not less than five miles, 
a sum of money not exceeding ten dollars a quarter, to aid in the payment of the 
necessary traveling expenses actually incurred by such pupil for such attendance; 
provided that such payment shall be made equally to all such pupils, and in propor- 
tion to the distance of their residences respectively from said school ; and the ag- 
gregate amount of such payments shall not in any one year exceed the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. At the end of each term of said school the Trustees shall file with the 
State Auditor a certificate signed by them, setting forth the name and residence of 
each pupil entitled to aid under this act; and the amoant allitwed by them to each. 
And upon the order drawn by the Auditor for the amount required by said certi- 
ficate setting forth the purpose for which the same is drawn, the General Treasurer 
shall pay to the Trustees t!ie same. Provided that the aggregate amount so allowed 
and paid in any one year shall not exceed fifteen hundred dollars. 

Skc. 3. Chapter G16 of the Public Laws, entitled ** An Act to provide Common 
School Teachers with additional Normal Int>truction," is hereby repealed. 
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Appointmknt. — The Committee on State Teachers* Annual Excursion, appointed 
at the annual meeting of the H. I. Institute of Instruction, will meet at the office of 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, on Saturday, April 22, 1871, at 11 o'clock A. 
M., to devise some plan, and appoint a Committee of Arrangements, for an excur- 
sion of our Teachers during the coming summer. The following named persons 
constitute the Committee: — Hon, T. W. Bicknell, of the State; Miss Celia J. 
Lewis, Providence; General Lysander Flagg, Smithfield; Whipple V. Phillips, 
Coventry: Mrs. O. H. Kile, Westerly; N. F. Peckham, Jr., South Kingtown; 
Thomas A. Clarke, Newport; Miss Anna G. Chase, Newport; R. S. Andrews, 
Bristol : Miss Gertrude Morse, Barrington. 

Rbodb Island Nobmal School Association. — The officers of the Rhode Island 
Normal School Association (which was formed at Bristol in 18fi2,) are requested to 
meiet at the School Commissioner's office, on Saturday. April 22, 1871, at 12 o'clock, M. 

Genebal Assembly.— The legislation efi*ected in the cause of Public School £da- 
cation by the retiring Legislature, is enough in itself to keep its memoi^ ever green 
in the hearts of Rhode Island's educators. Our school laws sadly need still farther 
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amendment, but the resnlts effected in this direction daring the past jear are so 
important and beneficial that we can but be satisfied with the record of tiiis EducO" 
tional Le^laiure. The various Acts are discussed in detail in the Editorial 
Department. 

Ikbustrial School. — We venture the prediction that before many months an 
Industrial School for instruction in mechanical design and drawing will be in suc- 
cessful operation in our State, supported wholly or in part at the public expense, 
for those who expect to enter upon some of the industrial branches and pursuits, 
which have secured so much wealth and power for our State. 

School Scpbriktbitdbwct. — An amendment to the school law, passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, requires each town to appoint a School Superintendent, 
who shall devote the whole or a portion of his time to school supervision, for a 
staled salary. Twelve towns. Providence, Newport, East Providence, North Provi- 
dence, Cumberland, Woonsocket, Scituate, South Kingstown, Westerly, Warwick, 
Barrington and Bristol have heretofore done so, and judging from their experience, 
we expect excellent results will follow the execution of this new law. We remark 
as a tonic for those who consider 9200 an adequate salary for superintending the 
schools of a town, that New York city pays over $20,000; Boston is not satisfied 
with $4,000 and a horse and carriage, while Providence, Newport, and a host of 
smaller cities pay each $2,500 or more for school supervision. 

The movement favoring the appointment of ladies as members of School Com- 
mittees is fast gaining popularity. Our neighbor, Seekonk, has just set us a worthy 
-example, and we shall not be much surprised if several of our towns do likewise at 
the Spring election. 

Pkovidbhcb. — The City Council of Providence, in the Salary Ordinance for the 
year ensuing the first Monday in June, 1871, have increased the amounts the School 
Committee are authorized to pay the principal of the Greenwich Street Grammar 
School to $1,500 ; the gentlemen principals of other grammar schools and the teach- 
er of the junior class of boys in the High School to $2,000; the teachers in the 
daiisical departmctnt and English department of the High School to $2,200; and all 
teachers in the Intermediate and Primary Schools, who have taught in the public 
schools for the space of three years, to $575. The credit for this step toward the 
liberality that marks the educational policy of neighboring cities, is due both to the 
teacher» who so successfully presented tlieir case, and to the members of the City 
Council who, with commenda.ble readiness and unanimity acceded to their request. 
We presume the School Committee will increase the salaries to these amounts, and. 
we hope that teachers may be paid according to their merit and without regard to- 
the grade in which they are employed. 

Teachers* Associations. — At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Infttruction, a committee, consisting of one member from each countr, was ap- - 
pointed to urge upon tlie teachers of the various towns, the formation of Teachers' 
Associations, and to report to The Scuoolmasteh the results of their efforts.. 
From our statistics it appears that the following towns have sustained during the 
past season flourishing Teachers* Associations: — Newport, of Newport county;. 
Bristol, of Bristol county ; Coventry, of Kent county ; Exeter, North Kingstown, . 
and Westerly, of Washington county ; and Providence, Cranston, Burrillville, and . 
Glocester, of Providence coanty, while the teachers of North ProTidence» M. 
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Smithfleld, and, Pawtucket, located in the yicinity of Fawmcket village, hare con- 
ducted a largely attended Association ander the name of "The Pawtucket and 
Central Falls Teachers' Association ;*' and teachers from East Providence, John- 
ston, and North Providence are members of the Providence Association, which 
admits to membership without regard to location. Several of these towns, includ- 
ing the city of Providence, devote a Friday afternoon of each month for the meet- 
ing of tlieir teachers, an example that we believe might be followed with profit by 
many towns. 

Bristol. — Bristol proposes to build during the coming season a fine school build- 
ing of the value of $35,000. The Committee have visited the best school houses in 
Providence and Newport, and will probably produce a model building. 

CikMP's OuTLiKE Maps. — Camp's Outline Maps, published by O. D. Case & Co.. 
of Hartford, have been introduced into many of our schools. Indeed, teachers have 
but to examine these elegant and accurate maps, to satisfy themselves of their supe- 
rior excellence, and any earnest teacher can find some way of procuring them if 
not furnished by the town or district. The school of Miss Mary C. Smith, in Dis- 
trict No. 1, Warwick, raised suflScient funds by a Fair and Festival to procure a set 
of these maps, a fine clock and a new blackboard, and Miss M. Louise Bishop, of 
District No. 3, Barrington, has built the fires in her school room herself, during the 
past winter, and with the amount thus saved has purchased a set of these maps for 
use in her school. The price of a set is $30, for seventeen outline maps of ordi- 
nary size. A set may be seen at the Commissioner's ofiBce. 

JouNSTON. — Many of the leading citizens of Johnston are pressing a project 
looking to the abolishment of the ** district system" in that town, and have invited 
the School Commissioner to present his views on that question at the town meeting 
on Wednesday next. 



PERSONAL. 

Mr. J. H. Rockwell has resigned his position as principal of the Wickfonl 
Grammar School, much to the regret of scholars, parents and school offic^ers, who 
thus lose a faithful and skillful teacher. Mr. Rockwell leaves teaching to enter 
into business in Providence. 

Mr. a. J. Lincoln has resigned his position in the school at Anthony. He is» 
■wide-awuke and enthusiastic teacher, and we hope doe8 not intend to quit the pro- 
fession. 

Miss Hannah D. Mowet succeeds Mrs. J. £. Mowry (formerly Miss Carrie W. 

Low,) in the primary department of the Smith's Hill School, in North Providence. 

We never knew of a poor teacher bearing the name of •* Mowry " and do notbeliefe 

.this to be an exceptionable case. If the mantle of her predecessor falls on her, she 

\will surely prove well adapted to her position. 

Westerly, if we may believe the reports from that village, loses an almost per- 
.feet teacher in the retirement of Mrs. O. H. Kile from the Grammar school. We 
hope Vermont will send us another like her, to take her place. 



The Public School JouRNi Lis the organ of the teachers of the city of New 
.York. We are glad to see that the walls of this modern China are tumbling doirn 
and that the elect of Gotham schools are willing to comiuunicate with the great oat- 
side world. We think neither party will be ipjured by the contact and abquaint- 
anceship. 
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EDITORS* DEPARTMENT. ^ 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION FOR 1870-71. 

The last General Assembly cf Rhode Island is entitled to a good name in history 
for its intelligent support of important educational measures, and had it accom- 
plished no other public business, its prompt and almost united sentiment in favor of 
the improvement of our common schools would secure for its members the heartfelt 
thanks of all of our citizens. Not only have the committees on education in the 
two houses cherished n liveh int.'rest in the important bills tending to the «^f&ciency 
of public instruction, but the delegations from country and city seemed to vie with 
each other in hel| ing forward this good cause, and if our educational force.-* are not 
materially strengthened and encouraged, it certainly cannot be the fault of our State 
Legislature. We promised in the March number of The ScHooLMikSTER to give the 
names of prominent legislators who aided or opposed the reestablishment of a 
State Normal School. We shall cheerfully name the former class, but must omit 
the latter, from the fact tliat none were found to oppose bv public debate so yalnable 
a bill. In the Senate, His Excellency Governor Fadelford gave a very friendly 
support to the measure, and with liim in sentiment was his associate, Lieut.-6ov. 
Stevens. Senators Cross of Westerly, Powel of Newport, Barden of Scituate, 
Dean of Warren, Sweet of North Kingstown, Hart of Providence, Smith of Har- 
rington, Osborne of Tiverton, Corliss of Noith Providence, Gould of Middletown, 
Jillson of Woonsocket, Freeman of Smitlifield, and others, were earnest and dili- 
gent in its advocacy. 

In the House of Represetitatives, Speaker Barstowgave it cordial aid, and promi- 
nent among the many friends in that body, we may name Representatives Greene 
of East Greenwich, the scholarly Chairman of the Committee on Education in the 
House; Thurston and Lewis of Providence. Brinley of Newport, Judge Greene of 
Warwivk, Dr. Weeden of Westerly, Lawton of North Kingstown, E. C. Clarke of 
South Kingstown ; Mowry, Brown and Seagraves of Smithflold ; Phillips of Cov- 
entry, Lewis of Exeter, Bogert and Wardwell of Bristol, Kent of Johnston, 
Blodgett of North Providence, Bliss of East Providence, and Verry and White of 
Woonsocket. Senator Peckham of South Kingstown, and Representatives Miner, 
of Cranston, and Spender of Providence, made exceptions to the form of the bill, 
bat expressed their friendship to the estaLlishment of the school. With this array 
of names in support of this movement, backed up, as they were, by the votes 
of nearly all the members of both houses, the friends of education in the State may 
well take courage, and the Trustees may be assured that a State Normal f*chool is 
not a matter of doubtful policy. The bill makes an appropriation of ten thousand 
tlollars for its animal support. Rhode Island is now in line v^ ith all her sister New 
England States. 

RHODE ISLAND AHEAD! 

A bill has passed the General Assembly to equalize the advantages of the State 
Normal School. By its liberal previsions a certain mileage is allowed to all pupils, 
resident from the school in excess of five miles IVom its location, for the purpose of 
paying travelling expenses ; the amount granted to any one pupil not to exceed ten 
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dollars for each school term. This amount, with the commutation of the railroads, 
will enable pupils to attend the school and return ta their homes daily, on nearlj as 
favorable terms as those living in close proximity to the school. RepresentatlTes 
Lawton, White and Blodgett are entitled to the credit of originating this feature of 
liberal legislation for the equable distribution of the privileges of a State Normal 
School. The whole appropriation is to be distributed by the Board of Trustees. 

O 

BOOK NOTICES. 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By David 
B. Scott. Illustrated with maps and engravings. Harper & Brothers, publishers, 
Franklin Square. 1870. 

The style of this work is interesting and attractive, and is well suited for a text- 
book for our common schools. In the study of history, more depends upon the 
teacher than the text-book for the pupil's success, and a good teacher with this 
book could scarcely fail. This book can be obtained of Tillinghast & Mason. 

NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, Hunan 
and Comparative. For colleges, acadeiiiirs and families. By Calvin Cutter, 
M. I>. With numerous engravings. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 
For sale by Tillinghast & Alason, Providence. 

Cutter's Physiology has always, since its first issue, been a popular book aroonf 
teachers and pupils. We have examined this new edition to find it fresh, interest- 
ing and fitted to the daily needs of our pupils, upon matters relating to their present 
and future health and happiness. 

THE GAS CONSUMER'S GUIDE: A hand-book of instruction on the proper 
management and economical use of gas, with a full description of gas metres. 
Boston : Alexander Moore, 1871. For sale at 26 Excliange Place, Providence, 
by George L. Shepley. 

This book contains a brief history of artificial light, an account of the manuiac^ 

ture of gas ; considerations on adopting gas lighting ; the gas-metre, and a chapter 

on ventilation and the chemistry of gas-lighting. It is a y^ry valuable treatise on 

a subject which all should understand, and will be gladly secured by those who 

daily use this artificial light, and who need the practical instruction of this very 

readable volume. 

Tillinghast & Mason have sent us a beautiful, illustrated copy of '' THE OLD, 
OLD STORY" Sabbath schools will find it a capital exercise for a Sabbath 
school concert. 

Ginn Brothers & Co., 18 Beacon street, Boston, have sent us the ATLANTIC 
PRIMAR Y ARITHMETIC, Simple Numbers, by G. L. Demarest. It is the best 
primary arithmetic we have ever seen. With such a book as a gaide, we would 
like to begin again the drill in simple numbers. 

From D. C. Colesworthy, 66 Cornhill, Boston, we have received the NATIONAL 
SCHOOL SONGSTER, by Asa Fitz, containing a selection of the most popular 
songs for the school-room. These pages bring to us the faces of old friends, which 
it is u joy to see. 

Also, THE SCHOOL DRAMA, containing original dialogues, dramatic plays, 
gymnastic exercises, and pieces for declamation, by Asa Fitz. This work is 
designed to furnish, in a miniature form, a representation of the plays and dramatic 
performances on the stage. All the scenes and acting are adapted to tlie school- 
room, aud are of a purely moral character. Price 25 cents. 
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E. Steiger, New York, sends as THE KINDERGARTEN, hy Dr. Adolf 
Douai. This is a Manual for the introduction of Froebel's system of primary edu- 
cation, and is equally adapted for the use of mothers and teachers. 

Of the peculiar features of the Kindergarten method and their value, we have 
previously spoken, and we have finished the examiuation of this book with a higher 
estimate of the practical character of the system than we had before. To be sure 
it requirea a great deal more of the teacher than the old method, ami henco we 
mast look for many failures till we can educate a class of teachers fitted to give the 
system a fair trial. Certain it is that fio teacher will ever succeed in using Dr. 
Doaai*8 book, or indeed in using any of the Kindergarten methods, who h ilds the 
opinion that ** anybody can teach a primary school." 

Wt} are very glad of the opportunity t«i commend this work to our readers, in the 
hope that some of them will get it, study it, and, what is better, bring it into prac- 
tical application to their school work. 

We have from S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 111., a very interesting and valuable 
work entitled, THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, it$ PhysicaZ Geography, by J. W. 
Foster, LL. D. . 

Rarely have we met with a more thorough and comprehensive work of its kind. 
Including within the scope of his investigation every point of the physical features 
of this great valley and the inducing causes thereof, the author has really given us 
laws and principles which are of almost universal application. Indeed, to any 
student of Physical Geography, we believe this book affords one of the most satis- 
factory expositions of its mysteries, and all the more intelligible and complete be- 
cause it confines itself to a comparatively limited section of country. 

Another unusual feature for a work of this kind, is its attractive style. That 
severity and rigor which usually characterize all works that have any claim to 
scientific accuracy, are here exchanged for a livi. ly, graphic manner, which, while 
it loses nothing of exactness, adds greatly to the interest. It is therefore a book 
adapted for the general reader as well as the student, and to the former class espe- 
cially it will prove most valuable, because we believe it will introduce them into 
fields of knowledge where they have been heretofore comparative strangers. 

We have received Nos. 5 and 6 of BARTHOLOMEW'S DRA WING BOOKS, 
new series. New York : Wool worth, Ainsworth & Co. This series is the best now 
before the public, and teachers of Drawing in public or private schools will do well 
to examine, with reference to introduction. 

O 

EXCHANGES. 

The Advance, from Chicago, is a valuable paper. Eastern men and women will 
leani, through it, the best thought and life of the West. 

The American Publisher is at hand, edited by Orion Clemens, Hartford, Conn. 
It has able'contribntors and will undoubtedly secure a good circulation. The first 
article, '*The Sphinx of the Tuilleries," is by our college friend, John Hay. 

Tbk Christian Statesman is an earnest advocate of a true Christian gover:;- 
ment. The following words express the purpose of its managers : — *' We labor to 
secure such amendments to the Constitution of the United States as will suitably 
express our national recognition of Almighty God as the author of National Exist- 
ence, and the source of all power and authority in civil government ; of Jesus Christ 
as the Ruler of Nations, and of the Bible as the fountain of law and the supreme 
rule for the conduct of nations. 

For the practical and oramental combined wo would commend, especially to 
our lady friends, Harper's Bazar. Literature, art, and last, but not least, the 
fashions are all discussed and illustrated in an unexceptionable manner. 
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The Art Rkview is a record of Art Progress in America, pnblishcd and edited 
by £. H. Traflon, 39 Park Row, New York. Bret Harte's Hawk Nest is illustrated 
by a full page, steel plate etching by True Williams. The contents are very inter- 
esting to all readers, while its reviews and criticisms of American Art News and 
Literature have an especial interest to critics. 

Odr Boys and Girls continues to give monthly evidence of the care taken to 
keep it, what it has always been, the favorite with wide awake Young America. 

Every Saturday, while showing no falling off in its embellishments, is con- 
stantly offeiing us new treasures of a literary character. The latest acquisition 
secured by Messrs. Osgood & Co., is the famous Bret Hnrte, of *' Heathen Chinee*' 
fame. His first contributions are to be looked for during the present month. 

ScRiBNER is unusually good for this, the last of the first volume. The second 
volume, beginning with May and ending with Oct(>ber, promises to be one of the 
finest volumes of illustrated miscellaneous literature ever issued. The publishers 
announce that the Special Features of the editorial department will be arranged 
under these heads : *• Topics of the Time," •* The Old Cabinet," •* Home and 
Society," *' Culture and Progress Abroad," and *' Culture and Progress at Home." 

Herein will be presented a monthly discussion of current public questions, a 
fresh and graceAilly written milange of gossip and sentiment, a summary of inter- 
esting information on domestic and social affairs, and a record and criticism of mat- 
ters pertaining to society, art, literature, science and the drama. Among the con- 
tributors announced for this volume also, are, among others, George MacDonald, 
** tlie best of living story- wri ters ;" Hans Christian Andersen, at the hand of his 
best translator, Mr. Horace £. Scudder; Miss Thackeray, one of the finest story- 
writers among the gifted women of Great Britain; Mrs. Oliphant; Mr. Eggleston, 
whose Thanksgiving and Valentine stories, in Scfibner's, have proved so popular; 
and Gov. Langford, of Montana. 

A New Health Journal.— Health and Home is the title of a new Health Maga- 
zine, of 44 pages royal octavo, just issued in very neat form by W. R. De Puy k 
Brother, 805 Broadway, New York. In their prospectus the publishers promise a 
high-toned, practical health journal, edited not in the interest of any nu'dical party 
or clique, but one which shall ** glean from all fields, hold under contribution tdl 
scXools of medicine^ and seek aid from all intelligent accessible teachers." The first 
number now before us has a varied and inviting table of contents, which needs 
only to be seen in order to awaken attention. It furnishes not only a number of 
elaborately prepared papers, but also a great variety of miscellaneous ** fat:ts, hints, 
remedies, etc.," for the family circle. The publishers offtr it to subscribers at 91.50 
a year, and call for canvassers in all parts of the country, to whom they will p^y 
large cash commissions. 

Good Health maintains its already high reputation for sound, practical talk on 
matters of the roost vital iroportance to every person. 

LiPPiNCOTT has drawn on a new field, and in the April number ** Wild Ireland** 
contributes a very interesting chapter of mingled wit and wisdom. The article 
on ** Emanuel Swedenborg," we are free to confess, is beyond our ability to fathom 
within the time we are wont to devote to a magazine article. ** A Western News- 
paper Enterprise," however, we could understand and at once, without the aid of 
an interpreter. 

Friend, don*t forget to get the Nursery this month, if you have not already ear- 
ned it home. There is nothing to take its place and there is a place wherever there 
are little eyes to see and little ears to hear. 

The April Chatterbox contains some very fine pictures. Indeed, all of its il- 
lustrations are of the highest order. It seems as if its reading matter would be more 
attractive if there were fewer serial articles. 

Harper for April presents rather more variety than usual owing to some mis- 
takes in arranging copy for AnUros and Anne Furness, two of the serials now being 
published in that magazine. The one article around which will center the most in- 
terest, is **The Pitcairn Islanders," whose st^^ry is certainly one of the most unique 
and romantic of any on record. Truly ni&y it be said in the light of this narrative, 
that ** truth is stranger than fiction." 
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4 Hurrs on teaching the English language > 

A MOBB Familiar Paper bt the Author of the Articles iv regent numbers 
OF The Schoolmaster, entitled, '*A Word about English Grammar." 

How best to teach the masteiy of our own language is the primarj 
question of education, because this language is to be the means by 
which we acquire all other knowledge. Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, subserve partial ends ; their bearings^ either in the direction 
of utility or of culture, are limited ; there is intellectual growth with- 
out any particular use. Language subserves an end broad as human- 
ity itself. Speech is as essential to the spiritual life of men as o:Ky- 
gen to their animal existence. 

Apart from moral considerations, the most momentous fact of the 
group of little wondering souls that come to begin their school days 
with the primary teacher, is that they are articulate-speaking, under- 
standing, believing creatures. You speak a few of these English 
words of ours ; — they hear, and know. Tis common, easy, a thing 
flippantly done, to speak to a child. Patience hardly endures the 
ordeal to which a child with its infinite questions will subject you. 
Can yon comprehend, as I now seem to, the significance of this 
intense recepticity of the little mind, of this unwearied reaching out 
to you for something? Knowledge goes out of you, and is caught 
up like showers on dry ground. What you have of wisdom, of zeal, 
of knowledge of every sort, you can communicate ; and they, to the 
measure of their capacity, can take it in. Your eye can sparkle love ; 
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your mien can inspire gentleness ; your frown may calm the storms 
of discontent ; but what you know^ and have it for your task to teadi, 
you must say ; in words, made of English vowels and consonants, 
distinctly pronounced, spelled and uttered as untold generations of 
our forefathers have delivered it unto us that we shall spell and utter 
them. 

And this is the English Language; through which Shakespeare 
yet speaks, and shall for ages speak, to a world ever ready to under- 
stand, and through which the emigrant mother in her log cabin by 
the Columbia is now soothing her babe to rest ; through which to- 
day the captains of innumenible ships are giving their commands in 
every sea, and through which, in the free schools of America, the 
nation of the future is acquiring strength for the fulfillment of its 
dread destiny. 

Through the medium of this speech a iiundred million meni share 
with each other their stock of present thought and sentiment, and 
inherit as much as each will take of the accumulated body of the 
thought and sentiment of the past. Without this mediuoi our coun- 
tryman is isolated in idiocy ; — according to the measure in which he 
shares its blessings is he raised in the scale of intellect and emotion. 
This is the tool with which the man is to carve out his manhood, such 
as it shall be ; and this too is the light by which he is to see theli?ei 
of predecessors innumerable, and read the warnings and the exhorta- 
tions of history. 

How then shall we, whose office it is to educate the . young for 
their best development, go about the task of putting our pupils into 
the fullest possible possession of the power of speech ; not merely of 
grammatical correctness of speech, but of fluency, copiousness, readi- 
ness of speech ; of speech at once intelligent and intelligible, pre- 
cisely expressing the thought that is within, and accurately impress- 
ing the thought that it conveys ? 

And here let me insist that the question with which we as teachers 
have to deal cannot be contracted within a narrower compass than I 
have just indicated. It is the special, the unlovely, the pedagogic 
fault to magnify the details of formal correctness. Great payers of 
tithes, we, — of mint and anise and cummin, while the weightier 
matters of the law are turned out of our school-room doors, and it 
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baa even beoome well-nigh the fixed tradition of our craft to let them 
well alone. It was no leas a master of his language than the great 
Lexicographer himself, who recommended, for the acquisition of a 
good English style, that one should devote his days and nights to the 
reading of Addison. Yet the Spectator is a very stwehouse of sol^ 
cisms, improprieties and grammatical errors of every sort, delighting 
the hearts of our Blairs, Campbells and Quackenboses with its 
abundance of examples of things to be carefully shunned. So much 
the wdrse for Addison ? No I But so much the worse for the pedants 
who gloat over each ifresh discovery of his peccadilloes. Your per- 
fectly grammatical style may be the very drivel of imbecility. Correct- 
ness will not hinder it from being weak. Your note of hand binds 
you whether you in drawing it obeyed the rules of grammar or not. 
An orator forgets the number of his subject and makes the verb dis- 
agree ; the pedagogues look knowingly at each other, but the audi- 
ence is tranquil ; they are following the thought. The winged word, 
once let fly, will go, soaring far and wide, and no less rapidly or less 
far that it did not first stop to pay court to us poor groundling gram- 
marians. 

Thus let us fill ourselves with a becoming sense of the relative im- 
portatice of the various parts of linguistic instruction. Let us love 
grammar less and good speech more. Much contemplation of the 
blemishes of human nature* makes the cynic. Much study of the 
partB of speech may blunt our feeling for the whole of speech, for 
the significance of speech ; may dull our sense of responsibility for 
the eon$equence8 of speech. 

If the attitude of mind thus indicated, with reference to methods 
of instruction in the use and understanding of language, finds sym- 
pathy and appreciation, let us > proceed a little more to the details of 
a seheme that should fit into existing educational arrangements. 

For the beginning of knowledge of language NcUure assumes the 
whole responsibility. The infant learns, not because it wills to learn, 
or because we take pains to teach it. Instinct answers for the acqui- 
sition of the rudiments of speech. This imitative learning, without 
effort, without conscious aim, may go on in the youth that is not edu- 
cated to consciousness till the necessity, already felt or foreseen as 
vuiriy coming, of becoming independent of others for support, begins 
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to demand a wider range of human relations, a cooperation with 
human society in common aims. This is the wholly uneducated child. 
But the child who comes to school is to be quite another. 

Our primary pupil is too young to learn otherwise than through 
imitation. Most of his models he will get at home or among his 
mates. He will speak and hear as he is habituated to speak and 
hear. The teacher is only one influence of many, and her concern 
should be, how may this influence be made the most potent, the most 
prevalent influence of all. She must herself speak always distinctly, 
easily,, rightly, and always to be heard. Let her , inculcate that one 
utterance must suffice, and so have her words respected. The speech 
of such a one avails much. That which impresses children they will 
remember, and, as everyone knows, will go about copying with zeal. 
Then they may be s«^t to telling stories, remembering what they have 
read or heard, or relating what they have seen. . They will tumble 
headlong and trip awkwardly a hundred times in their hot eagerness 
to tell the tale. Gently repress them ; set them up ; encourage 
them when despondent under the frequent admonition ; let them be- 
come gradually aware of the fact that you are not dying with curiosity 
to hear what they have to say, but that you find your delight in the 
manner of the telling. Errors will constantly recur ; with all possi- 
ble humor and vivacity put these under strictest ban ; enlist the chil- 
dren in a warfare against them ; let them laugh at each other within 
the limits of reciprocal good humor. In short, show that the hand- 
some telling of a tale is dear to you, and requite their little successes 
with your own handsomest and merriest effort in the same direction. 

I submit that, as a final accomplishment, worthy to be kept in 
view even at this early stage, it is not so much grammatical precis- 
ion for which we should strive, as fluency, alertness, intelligence. 
My boys and girls are in no danger of sinning against grammar, so 
gingerly do they open their mouths to utter any speech at all. Every 
day do I see the scowl of perplexity, the gesture of impatience, and 
hear that well-known wail of despair, so ludicrously characteristic of 
the pupil's weak grasp of language, — ^**I know, but T can't say it." 

But we must hasten to promote our little one. From the very 
first we have been able to train him, or draw him forward, in two of 
the four divisions of linguistic accomplishment, speaking and hear- 
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ing; and latteply he is coming on with the third, reading. Let him 
read what he understands, and what his childish nature cannot help 
loving. Do not stand on dignity in choosing a child's reading. The 
same piece read and read and read again and again will soon affect 
your pupil, mj dear school-ma'am, as it would yourself. You would 
get a mental nausea, and so does the child. And if your work seems 
to you at times unutterably tedious, consider how much of that tedium 
you might yourself remove by introducing a little more variety into 
your ways, and driving dull humdrum out of the door with the pitch- 
fork of youthful jollity. 

I have said, do not stand on your dignity in choosing the child's 
reading. Remember, that is, that he is a child, with the loves, the 
tastes of a child ; — but remember also that "the child is father of the 
man,"- and occasionally summon him to the very top of his bent, and 
require his serious attention while you read a paragraph or a chapter 
from a region of thought or feeling that yet to him is new. There is 
poetry to come, a world unlike the one that he is becoming more and 
more acquainted with. Introduce him there, if you can, not merely 
to the form of it, — he has fathomed that already, — ^but to the serious 
sense of it, if you have ever found that out. Be tender with him : 
do not explain too much : shun the knowing, didactic way ; offer 
him a bit because you love it. You will choose your own way of 
approaching the subject, and if you have ranged among English poetry 
but the least, you will think of beautiful stanzas or short poems, 
embodying in language clear but poetic, thoughts or sentiments of 
serious and elevated character. Slowly read such a piece once or 
twice ; ask the class to think well what it means, and then to tell you 
each in his own language. Opening the only book of English poetry 
at this moment within my reach, I find I might introduce the subject 
in some such way as follows. I suppose that our class has imbibed 
already a certain love for good things well said. So I might com- 
mence by saying, that certain persons who have . had remarkably 
grand thoughts and feelings and have known how to say them in the 
most beautiful ways, have been called poets^ and what they have 
written is poetry ; that almost all people love poetry and honor poets 
as among the greatest men. A little girl once knew a poet who had 
written some of the finest things that anybody ever read. She car- 
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ried her album to him one day, for him to write something m it, and 
what he wrote was this : — 

*' Small senrice is true senrice while it last* : 
Of humclest fHeods, bright creature, scorn not one : 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingeiing dew-drop firom the sun." 

Do the class wonder at this, as at an unsolved riddle ; then tell them 
that this same poet also said, and many people have said it after him, 
that 

*' To me the meanest flower tliat.blows can gi?e 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;'* — 

and that so much did he think of this common little daisy, that he 
wrote four or five little poems about it : and that he saw so much to 
love in other small flowers that he wrote several poems about them 
also ; and said once in another poem, — 

** Soft is the music that would charm forever ; 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly." 

My drift is clearly perceptible. I would present to the class, in 
several poetic forms, one simple and worthy sentiment. Soon it will 
dawn upon them, through the figures of speech and the unusual order 
of words. Such, I am convinced, is a most noble exercise. What 
you find of rarest beauty, in small enough compass, let them commit 
to memory ; and teach them the beginnings of elocution while you 
see that they deliver it with neatness and grace. 

But this amounts to teaching English Literature in a Grammar 
School, it will be objected. Precisely, my friend, that is what it 
means. English Literature should be taught early and late, because 
it is at once the simplest and the most difficult of studies. The com- 
mon course includes a brief and formal study of a text-booh on this 
subject late in the High School course when only a few sparse rem- 
nants of the early classes are left to study anything. To contemplate 
the facts of the poet's lives, their dates and order of succession, with- 
out having had a long previous training in poetry is one of the numer- 
ous wretched farces which we teachers are required, for daily bread, 
to compel our pupils to enact. The parts of speech are eight or 
nine, are they ;'^^no more and no less. O most excellent, exhaustive 
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knowledge I Inspiring, heavenly fact I Thus do we divide and com- 
mand, and our results are,-^what we know. Are not then Shakspeare, 
Milton and Wads worth parts of speech ? Is not King James' version 
of the Bible a part of speech ? Are not all beautiful poemis and 
stories parts of speech ? And here I appeal to the deepest sense of 
every one who reads, which division of speech is most appropriate to 
the young mind. Is technical Botany, or a ramble among trees and 
flowers, the better exercise for young eyes and souls ? Which comes 
the earlier ; — a love for flowers, or a love for the correct naming and 
classifying of flowers ? 

But our pupil is now about to write; to grow ready and facile in 
the fourth element of linguistic accomplishment. Through hearing 
and reading knowledge is received ; through speaking and writing 
it is expressed. AH four elements must be constantly kept in view. 
We neglect the first y as has been shown, in allowing our pupils to 
wftnder in attention. In outward form we must perforce, from mere 
following in the old ruts, give some heed to the second ; but we come 
short of success in using vain repetitions as the hum-drums do, and 
divorcing spirit and the cooperation of the heart from the formal utter- 
ance. Speaking y we usually consider, will duly take care of itself; 
but we err in not giving our pupils good things to say, and in sepa- 
rating in mind too much the form of the thing said from its quality. 

** Her voice wa» ever soft, 
Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman." 

The t;oca/ quality of spoken speech I Do we ever concern ourselves 
with it? Your grammatical proprieties signify nothing but that you 
have had scholastic training. Your voice betokens the serenity of 
your temper, the depth of your conviction, the warmth of your emo- 
tion. The details of elocution are early to be applied to the common- 
place speaking of the school-room. Do not let a boy or girl quit your 
school with torpid facial muscles, a sluggish tongue, an immense bash- 
fuloess at the idea of opening wide his mouth for the delivery of 
speech. 

Now our darling at length wHtes; he talks with his hand ; he 
wields the pen. Consider ; — speech without voice, without flushing 
face, without sparkling eye, without expressive gesture ; — speech not 
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evanescent, not entrusted to the memory, not henceforth to be called 
into doubt. It is pure form ; it is sculpture. Is the spoken word 
cheap, to be tossed away like a straw, in a twinkling, because easily 
manufactured ? Imagine it not. But the written word the common 
sense of the world holds in a manner sacred. You say ^\ will," and 
only the moral law holds you to your word. You write, **! will," 
and write thereto your name, and the civil law instantly has its toils 
about you ; you are bound. A boy sits gazing into vacancy, his 
thoughts far astray. Where and what they are you wonder in vam. 
But go and look into his desk when he is gone. May be he scribbles. 
His papers betray him. You at once flank his reticence and have 
taught him a lesson in the importance of the written word. Is some- 
thing brewing in the school ? Is a plot toward ? Catch one of those 
flying notelets that are mysteriously dodging about beneath the desks ; 
it tells you the secret. What a Nemesis you are 1 The school sees 
in you the embodiment of Fate. Ah I my precious simpletons, we 
are not Fate, but it was very silly of you to write, in your secret im- 
patience to do me a trick. Remember Tarrytown, and Andre's boots, 
and the three, smart Yankees who pulled them off. It is an immense 
responsibility you assume when you write your whim. Why, crime 
after crime is detected by means of careless writing. Is not Dog- 
berry crying now two centuries and a half that he may be torilten 
down an ass? And in that same world of shadows more real than 
realities, does not the profoundest character of all still cry in his un- 
utterable passion, — 

** O Tillain, viUain, smiling damned Tillain I 
My tables, my tables, — meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 
At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark ; 
So, uncle, there you are." 

Both Dogberry and Hamlet sought to clinch their anger with the pen, 
to project its effects into the future, to keep up its heat, to make sure 
that it should lead to revenge. Think of all Diaries and Journals, 
all Books of original entry and Ledgers, all certificates of stock, 
bonds, notes, deeds and the numberless instruments of writing, 
whereby the serious business of the world is done. Note the solemn 
air of justices of the peace, of warrant officers and revenue assessors, 
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of all who mauage written documents. The Gist of all which is that 
writiny is a serious affair. It implies deliberation and cold bloods 
We will vrrite Ho nonsense^even if we indulge sometimes in talking it. 

We will now suppose this precious prot6g6 of ours, this very apple 
of our eye, to have mastered the mysteries of the copy-books to the 
satisfaction of a writing-master. How then shall we go about the 
task of setting currents of thought a-flowing penward ? How make 
composition easy and fluent ? 

At first our concern must be rather to prepare the channel fo' 
thought than to force premature, crude thought to run in ways not 
yet worn smooth by use. We will begin by dictating^ for absolute 
copying, portions of dialogue^ where all the punctuation marks most 
abound ; portions of eloquence^ where the periods are long and re- 
quire a careful survey ; portions of narative^ description or letter^ 
writing; good models all, impressing worthy examples', and all in- 
herently and commandingly interesting. Such passages will crowd 
upon your mind if you have learned to find freshness and renovation 
of soul among the delights of English Literature. 

Next let him write out from memory the plots of little stories that 
you wUl tell or read. Remember to explain everything as you tell 
or read, and ask him to re<:ollect the meanings of the hardest words, 
and try, when he comes to write, to use them in their right sense and 
connection. This is the way pointed out by a true philosophy for 
learning definitions^ not by laborious oral spelling and repetition of 
some dictionary meaning. Afterward allow more and more time to 
intervene between your telling and his writing, admonishing him to 
think meanwhile of his theme, to go to the dictionary for the mean- 
ings of words which he will please you by using handsomely, long 
and unusual though they be. Promote him gradually to exercises 
wherein you suggest thoughts or how to find thoughts, but leave it to 
him to find them and arranc^e them. For instance : — How does the 
robin red-breast look ? His color ; his shape ; his size ? What did 
you ever see him eat I Did you ever see one's nest, with eggs or 
young in it? How did they look? Did you ever hear an orchard- 
full of robins on a June morning before sunrise? What do you sup- 
pose were their feelings on that occasion ? Where do they go in 
winter? What do you think of shooting them? Let the pupil have 
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time to think this out. When he presents it» read him a chapter 
from Wood or some other naturalist on the robin. Tell him aU you 
know or can find out about the bird. As language is useftd for what 
it conveys, let us, while teaching language, ako convey usefttl or 
beautiful knowledge, — not old saws, repeated down a page till they 
disgust or stupefy ; not stiff commonplaces on abstract tliemes, re> 
mote from all childish interests ; — but the things that pertain to the 
children's world, when 



*> ETery hour brings palpable access 
Of knowledge, when all knowledge is delight, 
And sorrow is not there I" 

But this paper, purposing to deal only with the primary portion of 
the question of teaching language, and having sucH^eeded in touching 
only cursorily and suggestively upon that, must now be brought to a 
conclusion. 

Examination-day has come. Are you serene, my dear teacher, gay 
and festive in spirit, in view of the advent of the committee-man? 
He comes ; he takes his seat ; he went to a primary school once, and 
therefore knows now how to examine yours. The class oomes out ; 
little hearts are palpitating ; everything is ready for superlative em- 
barrassment and failure. The* committee-man opens his mouth; 
(Jupiter speaks) in a voice majestic with dignity he asks, — ^ What is 
a verb ? " — Alas I The apple of our eye blushes like a summer sap- 
son. Verbs/ Why not then also polyps, entozoa, proto plasib, conic 
sections, and the arytenoid cartilages? Ah me I This is our incu- 
bus, this committee-man, our night^mare, our ghost, our mar-plQt.t 
Furnished with just that little learning that is a dangerous thing, he 
makes his rounds. Elected by his fellow-citizens to the dignity of 
looking after the interests of the schools, yet standing wholly outside 
of the stream of the thought of the age concerning education, read- 
ing no educational literature, not even knowing there is any besideei 
the reports of his own body and others like it, profoundly convinced 
that the scoools of bis youth were good enough for the youth of the 
present generation, wholly unappreciative of the patience, the hoping 
against hope, the self«denial requisite to the commonest teaching; he 
nevertheless comes to us as critic, as arbiter of our destiny. Knowr 
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ing us better, he watches to see if we are preserving perfect silence, 
where silence, we know, means torpor. Unable, because ignorant, 
to trace results across the dull routine of work, he sees to it that the 
routine is regular and mechanical. From sheer lack of ideas, he 
adopts as standard and pattern bis dim: remembranee of the old ruts 
of his youth, and from his absurd idea of the dignity of his office^ 
he proceeds to apply this standard with pedantic preciseness to the 
schools of his distri(^. Ah I woe, that we cannot ignore his inter- 
ference, and keep the school we imagine in our day-dreams. 

Thus have I endeavored rather to indicate clearly and unmistaka- 
bly the ^irtt in which I would teach the En^ish language, than to 
embody my ideas in a plan immediately applicable to a scheme for 
pedagogic work. Even while we have to work in the old ways, de- 
pendent for subsistence upon pleasing incompetent judges, still, even 
then 9 we can leaven our toil, spiritualize our drudgery with the better 
aspirations that are bom of simplicity of soul and a plain desire to 
go straightforward to a goal that lies in clear view. The heaft needs 
to be hardened on at least one side ; it is the side that looks towards 
Mrs. Grundy and the committee ; on the other, the bright side, the 
side that looks towards man and nature, an open, receptive, out- 
reaching heart is our best preparation ; with the never-failing remem- 
brance of that last, great — 

« Judge, who as man claims hy merit, gives 
To whose ail-pondering mind a noble aim, 
Faithfnll J kept, is as a noble deed ; 
In whose pure sight all rirtue doth succeed.** 



The Sabbath. — Attorney General Bates of the Cabinet wrote : 
**The religious character of an institution so ancient, so sacred, so 
lawful and so necessary to the peace, the comfort and the respecta- 
bility of society, ought alone to be sufficient for its protection ; but, 
that failing, surely the laws of the land made for its account ought 
to be as strictly enforced as the laws for the protection of person and 
property. If the Sunday laws be neglected or despised, the laws of 
person and property will soon share their fate and be equally dis- 
regarded." 
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LANG0A6E, NO. 6. 



PROF. J. c. OKBBironoH. 



Lessons in reading are valuable as a means of training pupils to a 
proper utterance of the language of others. They should also be 
made a means of developing the pupil's own language, and it is the 
object of this article to show some ways in which this may be done. 

If the selection is descriptive prose, then before it is used as an 
exercise in reading, let the teacher write upon the black-board, topics 
including that which is presented in the selection. These topics will 
serve to fix and to direct the attention of the pupils while studying 
the selection for the ideas expressed, and will also aid the pupil in 
his subsequent writing. When the pupils are prepared by study, 
then, having laid aside their reading books, let them, in a connected 
manner, state orally or write the thoughts which the selection has 
occasioned in their minds. 

If the selection is in verse or in difficult prose, then let the teacher 
designate portions which the pupils are to translate into prose of their 
own. They may be required to give their translations in writing or 
orally. In these exercises, the pupils should be required to use other 
words than those found in the selection, excepting the participles and 
the relation words. These exercises, if rightly conducted, wiU fur- 
nish pupils in our grammar schools no mean equivalent for exercises 
in translating from Latin and Greek, — a kind of training from which 
the great mass of the pupils in our schools have been hitherto 
excluded. 

The written productions of the pupils should be carefully criticised 
in respect to spelling, capitals, punctuation, jieatness and' accuracy. 
This may be done by the teacher, or one pupil may criticise the work 
of another. 

The tasks assigned in these lessons in language, should be short, 
and, in their preparation, pupils should be encouraged and required 
to use books of reference. The teacher should prepare himself, so 
far as he can, to give a full explanation of what the pupils are unable 
to find out for themselves. Much mis^ht be said of the importance 
of furnishing our schools with dictionaries, atlases, gazetteers and 
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cyclopedias, so that some of the excuses, made by pupils and teachers 
for reading that which is not understood, may be removed. 

Such exercises in language as we have now noticed, furnish a good 
preparation for reading the selections which have been studied. 
Such exercises also tend to prevent the habit of reading without re- 
gard to the ideas expressed. 



IS IT TRCE OR FALSE? 

That a teacher should not be required to be more than twelve 
months in advance of the acquirements of his or her pupils ? 

That the present compensation of teachers is a proper equivalent 
for the amount of work done ? 

That teachers should use all means in their power for self-improve- 
ment? 

That they should be interested in the Teacher's Associations, Insti- 
tutes, and Journals of their own county and State ? 

That teachers should be able to give instruction to their pupils in- 
dependent of the text-book? 

That teachers should usually stand rather than sit in the school- 
room? 

That the most successful teachers can in most cases secure obedience 
without the use of the rod ? 

That school officers are often superficial in their examination of 
teachers and schools ? 

That parents are usually interested in th^ school in proportion to 
the interest which the teachers manifest in the improvement of the 
pupils? 

That pupils under fourteen years of age should not be required to 
study out of school-hours ? 

Yours, truly, 

An Enquireb. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE -No. 8, 



Another important disciplinary agency in the management of our 
schools, is the Bible. The religious element in our system of educa- 
tion is of the highest importance to the individual, the school and the 
nation. It has to do with character, conduct and destiny. It is 
suited to develop the moral nature of man, to regulate his affections, 
to enlighten his conscience and to direct and control his life. Hence 
the teacher who fails to bring religious influence to bear upon his 
school, is false to the high trust committed to him. And I know of 
no standard of moral and religious truth but the Bible. 

I am fully aware of the irrepressible conflict now going on in onr 
cities, in regard to the use of the Bible in the public schools. The 
war is between the Roman Catholics and Infidels on the one hand, 
and Christian philanthropists on the other. The conflict has been 
waged nominally upon the question of rejecting or retaining the Bible 
in our schools, but really so far as the Catholics are concerned, it is 
the question of overturning our common school system altogether. 
This is openly declared by the leading Catholics of the country, and 
Protestants must meet them in the open field, and defend and protect 
our free institutions against the attacks of despotism. This question 
can admit of no discussion ; it is a question of right to the inherit^ 
ance of our fathers, and must be maintained at all hazard. Nor do 
I propose to argue the question of retaining the open Bible in our 
schools. It must be retained if we hope to maintain our Republican 
institutions and free government. 

Prof. Huxley, the English savant, who is reported to be nearly an 
atheist, has recently come out in favor of reading the Bible in the 
Common schools. He would not allow any sectarian comments^, but 
maintains that *^ there must be a moral substratum to a child^s educa- 
tion to make it valuable, and that there is no other source from which 
this can be obtained at all comparable with the Bible." This is a 
frank confession of a materialist to the necessity of Bible influence. 
As Christians, we may adopt his argument and bring it to bear upon 
our system of education. With the Bible in our schools it becomes 
a question of great importance how it shall be used, and how its 
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precepts shall be enforced. In answering this question briefly, I will 
remark : Ist, The Bible in the hands of the religious, but not sec- 
tarian teacher, should be made the standard of right and duty, and 
personal obligation to adopt its precepts and cherish its principles, 
should be everywhere inculcated. The Bible in the school should not 
be regardd nor used as a common text-book. It may be read by 
the pupils, as a religious exercise, but more properly by the teacher, 
that he may hold and direct this mighty power in the discipline of the 
school. The moral and religious atmosphere of the Bible should 
pervade the school-room ; it should clothe every thought, direct every 
motion and inspire every action. 

And this same agency should be employed in punishing for false- 
hood, pilfering, profanity and the like. It is still a Bible doctrine 
that " The rod and reproof give wisdom.** Yet the moral treatment 
of such oiFences is always appropriate, either with or without severity. 
If the crime has been private, it may be treated privately, for the 
good of the individual ; yet if public, the punishment should be 
inflicted in the prcBcnce of the school, that all similar cases may be 
reached, and the public benefitted. Let the folly and wickedness and 
consequences of the crime be fully exposed and brought home, if 
poseible, upon the conscience. And in the settlement of the question, 
never fail to leave the way open for repentance and restitution. To 
illustrate. Fourteen dollars in bank bills had been taken from the 
drawer in a teacher's oflSce. It was fully believed that one of the 
boys who had been in the family and school for some time, was the 
guilty party. Two things were now to be done, viz. : to convict the 
guilty and punish the crime. To this end, the facts of the case were 
made public. The nature and criminality of pilfering were explained ; 
the probability of convicting the oflfender was urged, and the disgrace 
and mortification of friends when the facts should be exposed, were 
classed among the sad consequences of the act. It was presumed 
that the crime was committed in a thoughtless moment, and that the 
boy would be glad to restore the money if he had opportunity, and 
such a course was earnestly recommended. The next morning when 
the school assembled for prayers, the lost money was found carefully 
folded between the leaves of the teacher's Bible. As he cast his eyes 
upon the school before him, the guilt of the boy was so manifest upon 
2 
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his countenance and in his actions, that there could be no longer anj 
doubt as to his identity. The teacher now took occasion to commend 
the noble act of restitution, and spoke of the propriety of placing the 
stolen money in the Bible, thus correcting conscience by the word of 
God. Finally, he alluded to the happy consequences if this boy 
should never again yield to such temptations. The matter was here 
dropped, but the sequel has been written. This lad, who, his fiither 
said, had been a pilferer from early childhood, never was known to 
repeat the act. When he left school, he took an important position 
as clerk, was afterwards a partner in business, and is now (a quarter 
of a century later) , a successful business man in one of our New 
£ngland cities. 

Another instance. A gold dollar had disappeared from the teach- 
er's table while she stepped to a neighboring room. Two school girls 
who were the only persons in the room, had disappeared. It was 
Saturday, and in the evening the young ladies were assembled for 
family worship in the public parlor. The principal, who was eon- 
ducting the services, commenced describing the effects and conse- 
quences of having, by accident, deposited a gold dollar upon the 
human lungs. It would corrode and poison, produce inflammation 
and disease, and finally, if it could not be removed, would terminate, 
in death. He then transferred the gold dollar from the lungs to the 
conscience, and portrayed the consequent guilt, anguish and moral 
death which would .result from such a crime if not repented of. He 
presumed the young lady would gladly restore the money and save 
herself from disgrace and suffering. He told her where she mi^t 
leave it, and the fact of restoring the dollar would be proof of her 
penitence, and would save her from exposure. But in her despera- 
tion, she had already thrown the gold dollar down the register,.aDd 
could not restore that. But she did borrow the amount confidentially 
of a teacher, to be paid from her spending money, and placed it as 
directed. And so the whole matter ended, and the most satisfactory 
results followed. These cases indicate the method I would adopt in 
dealing with school vices. H. O. 
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TO TEACHERS. 

BT GEO. 8. BUBLSIOH. 

To yon, this day my yotiTe verse I frame, 

Who wear, with worth, the Teacher's noble name, — 

Lamp of the mind to simple and to sage. 

Tenth's curious eye and tongue of ripened age, 

The poor man's banker and the nch man's friend, 

And strength of arms that conquer and defend, — 

Your glorious mission, measure it who can I 

It fills the broad circumference of man, 

Invades the glooms where eldest shadows brood. 

And sweeps the dizxy verge of Angelhood ; 

Allures the baby with a fitting gift 

And feeds the greybeard from your boundless thrift ; 

To every age pronouncing Wisdoms plea, 

It brings an echo from eternity ! 

Young souls around me, eager, fair and strong. 
Joint heirs with tliem I glorify in song, 
Minerva's priest for this hour, standing here, 
I speed you onward to your great career. 
Touching your foreheads with the anointing oil 
For that grand fellowship of glorious toil I 
In all the pet^ cares that throng the way, 
The thousand crosses and the crown's delay, 
Walk nobly, camly, with a courage nurst 
On that long patience that can tire the worst. 
Nor ever lose, though all the world forget. 
The sense of your high calling, and the debt 
Ye owe the future ; while on either hand 
Duty and Honor, guardian Angels stand, 
Let Wisdom teach, Love rule, and Fancy cheer 
The flocks ye lead by waters cool and clear ! 

'TIS yours to lead the new age on its course 
By warm allurements, not by chilling force, 
To be the vanguard of that better day 
When man sluill yield to love's diviner sway ; 
Yours to unfold by warmth and light, the young. 
And charge with meaning every prattling tongue ;: 
To teach the eye in simple things to find 
The first tuitions of the growing mind ; 
Some quickened sense of seeing to impart 
From all fair forms of Nature and of Art. 
And slowly up, by sweet attractions brought, 
Guide the dear-drawn perceptions into thought.. 
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Te build for all tho future, each alone 
On some low wall or column uf bis own, 
Yet 80 shall build, if worthily are laid 
The prim foundations of your fair arcade, 
That all the tower from base to coping-stone. 
Shall rise harmonious* moulded into one. 
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In more than one discourse upon Education it has been remarked 
that ^ Knowledge is Power ; " and there is a vague notion that some- 
how this potential element is held a prisoner in books, or that bj 
smearing the branches of the tree of knowledge with printer's ink 
for bird-lime, that young eagle of Jove will be caught and tamed to 
service like a lady's falcon. A printed or written ])age is held in 
such reverence by the "Heathen Chinee" that he will gather from the 
rubbish of the street every scrap that has come under the cabalistic 
charm of ink. Poor fellow, he has not been fed from the lightning 
press on daily papers, and housed in a pyramid of cheap novels, — ^in 
every sense fearfully cheap, — or his reverence for soiled paper would 
take refuge in some discrimination. • 

It is a mistaken comment on the proverb quoted, that virtually 
transforms it into the false declaration that "Cramming is Power." 
Information may be contained in books as bread is contained in wheat, 
but there is much to be done with both before they build up the man. 
High pressure education, like high pressure locomotion, has its pecul- 
iar dangers ; but bursted boilers and collapsed flues are not so faul 
as congested brains and dyspeptic stomachs. The boast of an om- 
niverous feeder who should glory in the hugeness of his repasts, 
would be not quite so damaging, if a little more nearly as absurd, 
as the foolish glorying of pupil and parent over the quantity of prin- 
ter's ink devoured in a given term. One preposterous contestant 
swallowed twelve dozen eggs, fried in vinegar, at a single sitting, 
and took the prize for the biggest idiot, offered in the form of « 
wager. Some equally preposterous student will gloat over his hun- 
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dred pages of solid learning devoured in a day, and not know that 
the prize for inhuman stuffing belongs to him rather than to the de- 
picter of hen-roosts. The first had no brains to be ruined, and is 
comparatively innocent ; the last, by the foolish applause of friends, 
18 a corrupter of sanity and champion of indigestion ; if he dies 
young it will be the best thing he can do. 

There are plants of a hot-house culture that are showy and daz- 
zling in their home of glass, but the first touch of the great frosty 
out-door air would wither them. Healthy culture has slower ripen- 
ing for a tougher fibre. It does not sleep on dictionaries in the fond 
hope of becoming a linguist, nor dine off the Nation with the fancy 
that like Theodore's wine, and Agassiz's fishy phosphates, it will 
develop brain. Newspapers have been devoured literally as a medi- 
cine, as books are figuratively for food, and with less injurious results, 
though nonsense is not excreted from the system through the biliiary 
ducts, nor wit secreted by inky suffusion of the Pia mater. 

Dr. Jessup, missionary in Syria, lent a native physician a few 
copies of the JV. Y. THbvne^ which the intelligent Arab proceeded 
to make up into pills, and in that form bestowed them upon his 
patients, with indiscriminate generosity, and the most astonishing 
success. Taken in heroic doses the same thing has been a bitter pill 
to natives nearer home, and if with less happy results, and more 
contortion of countenance, it may be because it was more needed, or 
the patient had less faith. The educator who crams his pupils with 
unlimited texts from books of every name, laying the foundations of 
knowledge as a stone-mason lays wall, by the solid cord, is not much 
wiser than the Syrian doctor and a great deal more unsafe practitioner. 
The whole system is vicious, whether the cramming be enforced on 
unresisting youth held by the throat and fed with some mental saus- 
age-filler, or the ambition of the pupil be so unduly stimulated as to 
make him the author of his own destruction ; or finally, whether 
some innocent man of letters be pounced upon by some malignant 
committee and compelled to write up the " Beauties of Agriculture," 
for the Fall Cattle Show, or the " Life of Diogenes Scruple," for the 
Great Mercantile Exposition. He has no inner call, and only the 
stimulus of county glory, or a miserable XX greenback, to set him 
to the task, for which no experience or aptitude has fitted him ; but 
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he must dive to the bottom of whole ass-loads of Public Documents, 
Agricultural Eeports, and what this, that, and the other gentlemen 
of the press knows about farming ; or must rake the mouldy records 
of obscure citizens, for defunct facts and superannuated eulogy where- 
with to resuscitate the memory of some respectable nobody, whom 
the world had kindly forgotten. Or perhaps you are a distinguished 
lawyer, flattered in an evil hour into consenting to glorify the me- 
chanic arts, of which you know just enough to distinguish a pump- 
handle from a steam-governor, though vaguely confounding " eccen- 
tric movements" and "throttle- valves" with Rochester knockings and 
garroting I You plunge into Ewbanks and wander furtively throngfa 
deserts of Patent Office Reports, and works on Engineering, Metal- 
lurgy, Inventions and Arts, — and finally astonish the grimy mechan- 
ics with sublime common-places, or amuse them with egregious bulls, 
about things familiar to them. 

Healthy culture is the growth of thorough assimilation, not of 
crammed brains. A mental dyspepsia, and perhaps a physical one, 
is the product of over-feeding the mind. Repletion is worse than 
hunger, it stupifies the retentive power, defeats the digestive func- 
tion, and vitiates the vital processes in every member. Strong minds 
are those who have well digested their mental food, not those who 
have packed away the most under their os frontis. In mental cul- 
ture, as in .many other things, there is wisdom in the patient, thor- 
ough-work philosophy that marches sturdily under a banner whose 
motto is ** Make haste slowly." 
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So far as my observation extends, those who are in the habit of 
avoiding worldly cares on the Sabbath, are those most remarkable 
for the perfect performance of their duties during the week. I have 
a firm belief that such persons are able to do more work, and do it 
in a better manner, in six days, than if they worked the whole seven. 
— John C. Warren, M. D., Professor in the Medical College of 
Harvard University, 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

BT I. W. BEKHAM. 



Under the brow of a ledgy hill 
Where the daisies are thickly sown, 

In the shadow, so warm and still, 
The old red school-honse stands alone. 

Gone is the hum of its busy days, 
Gone is the patter of restless feet; 

Nothing fnrther to blame or praise, 
Nothing here that the lips repeat. 

Only the trees nod a welcome now, 
Up in the purple thnt seemed so far. 

In those old eves when the ledge's brow, 
Was half as high as the highest star. 

Fluttering wide from the mossy eaves, 
Where decay has been busy long, 

Woodbine tendrils and wild rose leaves 
Sing in the shadows their wordless song. 

Creeping up to the very door. 
Steals the grasM in its vesture neat — 

Binding skilfully, o'er and o*er. 
The pathway worn by a thousand feet. 

A thousand feet, that must stumble o'er 
Many a mountain of pain and care. 

Betwixt tRat parting beside the door. 
And the meeting that comes — up there I 

As the mother who, one by one. 

Losing all of her little band 
Out in the great world's dtorm and sun. 

Keeps some device of each childish hand, — 

K^eps to soften her lonely days. 
And make the eve of her n$8t complete. 

The garments worn in their simple plays. 
The shoes she tied on their baby feet, — 

So, even she, aa a mother tried. 

The old red school-house beneath the hill, 
Wi thin her bosom doth ever hide 

Some quaint mementoes and relics still ; — 



"e-ah-oo." 

The groom, worn wide In her oaken Boor 
By conilant ihuffling of little feet. 

The namei cttrrtd deep in the ample door. 
The clialk-msrk boundt of ft &toti d leat, — 

The charcoal iroages on the wall, 

Bj coat of whitewash not quite defaced. 

The duncecap hung in the narrow hall, 
The bickorj rod, in tbechimnej place; — 

And man; a leaf of some outlaw ed book. 
In time-dfed yellow, is on the shelf, — 

With many a trinket the niaiter took 
As bootj of war, trom an idle el£ 

Not much— of her olden state and rule — 
Yet theae raemenloca content her well; 

While wo liave borne to the world-wide aihool. 
More of her wealth thao a life lan tel). 



'•K-AH-Oit." 

lerous suggeatioDs on the inaDoner of teuching reading, 
. MoDroe, before the Rhode luland Institute of Inatnio- 
r, one of the moat practical was hia triangle ,'^„ 
ice. Few children use the muscles about the mouth 
reading, and from long disuse they become inflexible, 
the " mouthing," reading with (^eed teeth and stiffeDed 
n indistinct, slovenly style of utterance. 
es' earnest practice before the reading-lesson, will soon 
ts known. Let the school give the exercise in concert, 
jsing quickly from one point to another to prevent an;- 
ionotonous repetition. Great care should be taken to 
)upil places his mouth in the proper position for the 
tering, which should be given in a clear, firm tone, aa 
th OS possible. 

lercise affords a means of giving compass to the voice, 
da be given on the lowest possible pitch, then on s 
1 higher degree until they can pass from low to high 
xuracy. 
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Force, stress, time, slides, etc., may be taught in this way, using 
only this simple combination, until the pupil is thoroughly conver- 
sant with all their changes. He is then ready to apply these princi- 
ples to his reading-lesson without having been confused with defini«^ 
tions or abstract theories, and his e-ahr-oo will be the key ta good 
reading. i. M. a. 
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ABSENTEEISM AND COMPULSORY AHENDANCE. 

It id a sorrowful thought that notwithstanding the very large 
amount expended for the maintenance of the Public Schools of our 
State, so large a proportion of children of school age fail to reap 
the advantage of this, and grow up in comparative ignorance. It 
is true we have a .compulsory law with sufficient penalties if it were 
enforced, but in many towns it is not only never enforced, but no 
disposition to enforce it is shown. Says General Oliver, whose 
experience and observation for two years as a State Constable, 
specially delegated to see to the enforcement of this law, were such 
that he knows whereof he affirms : — 

*' Nobody looks after it, neither town authorities, nor school com- 
mittees, nor local police, and the large cities and many of the towns 
of the State are full of unschooled children, vagabondizing about the 
streets, and growing up^in ignorance and to a heritage of sin. The 
mills all over the State, the shops in city and town, are full of chil- 
dren deprived of their right to such education as will fit them for the 
possibilities of their after life, and nobody thinks of obeying the 
school laws. In fact, most persons are ignorant that there is any 
such law, so that between those so ignorant, and those that * care 
for none of these things ' we have no right to boast about ^ compul- 
sory education in Massachusetts.' In fact, from the experience of 
the writer in attempting prosecution to enforce the School Act for 
Factory Children — an act almost wholly disregaJrded, he doubts 
whether any law officer to whom cases might be brought, would 
bring action. It would require much courage to enter the lists 
against the power that sets the law at defiance. We ought to stop 
8 
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boasting in Massachusetts, educationally at least, because we are 
very weak and vulnerable in that direction." 

Our Massachusetts law is *^ compulsory" more in its letter and 
intent than in its actual execution. Nor can any very decided bene- 
fit be.derived from it untU it is rigidly and generally enforced. Can 
it be said of any city in Massachusetts, as is said by the School 
Superintendent of St. Paul, Minnesota: *^I have reason to believe 
that, through the public schools and the private schools of the city, 
all the children of the city are in attendance upon a course of 
education? With the concurrence of the chief of police and his force, 
truancy is scarcely known in the city during school hours. In no 
part of the citj/j neither %n the town^ nor the streets y nor at the 
depots^ nor in the suburbs^ will children be found during school 
hours. I take pride in calling attention to the fact, and have in- 
voked the assistance of the police, on the assumption that a vagrant 
child is as much under their supervision as a vagrant man, and I am 
happy to know that they are in full sympathy with me." 

^ Compulsory education " means something in those foreign nations 
whose systems of instruction, and the universal education of whose 
citizens excite our admiration and our praise. ^ The end which the 
administrative authorities " (of Switzerland) ^ propose in founding 
popular schools, in general has been to give to all the children indis- 
criminately, to whatever class or religion they appertain, the instruc- 
tion necessary to make them intelligent citizens and useful to their 
country." ^ There are only exceptional circumstances, as a malady, 
too great physical weakness, or imbecility, which can exempt them 
from it," (meaning attendance at school, ^ until the age of sixteen 
years complete,") ^ and then it is necessary that these facts be veri- 
fied and attested by the physician of the Cantonal Commission.** 
*^ Eight days before the commencement of the school-year, aiid the 
opening of the schools, that is to say, ordinarily the first part of 
May, the commission of superintendence addresses to all persons in- 
terested a copy of the school laws, and reminds them at the same 
time of the obligation which they are under of sending their children 
to school." The penalty, which in Grermany varies a little in 
di£ferent States, is in Switzerland invariably severe. "" The parents 
or guardians who violate the law by permitting their children to ab- 
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Bent themselves from the school without permission, or without ad- 
missible excuse, are first warned, then, after a second absence of the 
child, are punished by a fine of from eight to ten florins, and in<case 
of repetition are condemned to prison by the ordinary tribunals.'' 

^The penalty is very rarely inflicted. Each head of a family 
holds it an honor to educate his children ; and public opinion is as 
powerful as the law, (I'opinion publique est aussi puissante que les 
lois.") Even in Holland, whose popular, national and effective 
school system was prior to, and in advance of, any other school sys- 
tem in Europe, and from which the best features of our American 
school systems have been borrowed, popular education has been regt^ 
lated by law. Says Matthew Arnold, in his excellent report, ^even 
the school-loving people of Holland, so well taught, so sober-minded, 
so reasonable, is not abandoned in the matter of education to its own 
caprices." It is said that in no other country is there so thorough 
and universal Common School education, or so complete a provision 
for the education of all classes in all branches of science and litera- 
ture, and for all the trades, employments and pursuits of life, as in 
Prussia. It is an avowed principle of that government, and has 
been from the earliest period of the Reformation, that every child 
shall be educated and well educated, and provision is made for the 
removal of every obstacle to the application of this principle. It 
requires the education of each child from seven to fourteen years of 
age, inclusive, and prevents, by fines and imprisonment, if necessary, 
any parent from robbing his child of the sacred right of a good edu- 
cation, and from depriving the nation of an educated citizen. We 
should naturally suppose that such tf *^ compulsory " system would be 
very odious to the mass of the people, but it seems to be quite other- 
wise. Says Mr. Pattison, the English School Commissioner to Ger- 
many, ^ The compulsory attendance by itself, is now so entirely 
adopted into their habits that it has quite lost its involuntary charao- 
ter." ** This habit of universal attendance at the day schools is ome 
of the most precious traditions of the German family." — Report o) 
the Secretary of the Motsattchueetts Board of Education. 
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FoRBCATiON OF THE FLORIDA Reef. — ^Two prominent features seem super- 
imposed on the Atlantic face of our coast : the peninsulas of Cape Cod 
and Florida. The latter is still growing, and it is well ascertained that 
nearly all of the peninsula has been built up from the sea bottom bj spe- 
cies of corals and other marine animals now living and operating there. 
Centuries must have passed while this vast tract has been built up. But 
erroneous notions have been formed regarding their rate of growth. A 
brick, having a specimen of meandrina upon it one inch in diameter, was 
placed under water in the year 1860 by the writer, at Tortugas, with the 
view of determining the rate of growth of corals. When taken up in 
1861, just one year after, it had increased to two inches in diameter, and 
was over half an inch in thickness. The large aquarium, which was 
built at the water-side for observation of marine objects, contained many 
other specimens, and it was observed that the branch corals grew even 
more rapidly, some attaining five to six inches in one year. 

The various forms of branch corals, brain and star coral, and the sea 
feathers and fans are familiar to most. Our museums are well stocked 
with fine specimens. The Free Academy at New York has a fine collec- 
tion of every species known to the waters of our shores. A large frag- 
ment of the Reef, as it appears with many of its various inhabitants, and 
two fine heads of brain coral, each two feet in diameter, are among them. 

One species of astrsea, unlike most of the corals that have a circmn. 
scribed growth, spreads out ledge-like, and knows no boundary, no definite 
form. This particular species seems to be the principal element in reef- 
building ; its individual polyp is small, but the congregation is vast, and 
tier ailer tier rises until the surface is reached, when acres, miles of this 
one variety lie dead and decaying, and furnishing a strong foothold for 
another element of land-making, not less sure and irresistible. 

The mangrove now performs i^ part. A long, cigar-shaped fmit is 
formed, the seed of which germinates within the small, inconspicuous 
flower before it drops, and presents the strange spectacle of a young tree, 
already rooted and ready to put forth its leaves as soon as it drops and 
finds foothold. These young trees are much like the young magnolia ; de- 
signed to live and thrive in the salt soil, they float over the shallow water, 
and take root whenever they touch the bottom. The rootlets then make 
fast to the reef mud, throw out side shoots like so many flying buttresses, 
and put forth from the top, or smaller end, a tuft of rich glossy green 

leaves. The trunk does not reach below the spreading roots, but is sup- 
ported by them above the water. Here is a net-work of rootlets whereio 
the debris of the ocean is entangled, and within which dead leaves and 
fragments of shells collect to form the meagre soil. Miles of reef become 
planted in this way. — Harper^s Mazazine, 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

CommimieatloiM for this Deputment may be addressed to A. J. Manohkstbb, ProTidence, R. I. 



1. Inrarance is a guaranteed indemnity for loss. (Guaranteed swasbantbd or 
PLKDQKD. Indemnity = compensatiok, semunbratiov fob loss, -danoeb, ob 

nrJXTBT 8U8TAINBD.) 

2. There are four principal kinds of insurance : — Property, Life, Health, and 
Accident Insurance. 

8. Property Insurance is a guaranteed indemnity for loss of property bt fibb, 
or while transported bt watbb. The former is called Fire Insurance, the latter, 
Marine Insurance. 

4. Life Insurance is a guaranteed indemnity for loss of life, 

5. Health Insurance is a guaranteed indemnity for loss of health. 

6. Accident Insurance is a guaranteed indemnity for injury by accident. 

7. In Life Insurance the Insurance Company agrees to pay to the heirs of the 
insured, or to some person named in the policy, a stipulated sum on the death of 
the insured, or at a specified time, should his death not occur before. When the 
policy matures at the death of the insured, it is called a Life Policy ; when it ma- 
tures in a specified number of years, it is called a Term Policy or an Endowment 
Policy. 

8. Id Health Insurance the insurer guarantees to the insured a certain sum of 
money each week he is sick. 

9. In Accident Insurance the insurer pledges to the insured a certain sum of 
money if he meets with an accident during a stated time. 

10. The party that issues the policy is called the insurer, insurance company, or 
underwriter. The party insured is called the policy holder. 

11. The Policy is the contract (partly written and partly printed) between the 
insurer and the insured. 

12. The Premium is the sum paid for the insurance ; and is a specified per cent, 
of the amount insured. 

13 The BISK or hazabd is the contingency or accident against which one is 
insured. 

14. The act of insuring is called takikq ▲ bisk ; and the*consideration for in- 
suring is- the premium. 

15. Insurance Companies are generally incorporated bodies ; but persons, such 
as commission merchants, shippers, and others, insure, at times, as well as com- 
panies. 

16. In Joint Stock Companies the profits and losses are shared hy the stock- 
holders, but in Mutual Companies they are divided among the policy holders. 



The following problems are taken ttom that most bzobllbht Arithmetic by E. E. 
White, A. M., published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, and Clark & May- 
nard. New York : — 

1. What will it cost to get a house insured for f 4,000 for 10 years, at i per cent, 
a year? 
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3 An insurance company insures a school-house for $10,000, and charges $50 
premium : what is the rate ? 

8, A merchant has his store insured for #7,850, at } per cent, and his goods for 
#12,400 at i per cent : what premium does he pay ? 

4. » A school-house is insured at three-fifths per cent and the premium was #93.00 : 
for how much is the house insured? 

5. A company insured a block of buildings'for #150,000, at } per cent, hut, the 
risk being too great, it re-insured #40,000 in another company, at | per cent, and 
#35,000 in another company, at four-fifths per cent How much premium did it 
receive more than it paid? 

6. , A block of buildings worth #135,000 is insured for four-fifths of its value by 
three companies, the first taking I of the risk at | per cent ; the second taking two- 
fifths of it at I per cent. ; and the third taking the remainder at } per cent What 
was the total premium? 

7. Suppose the above block should be damaged by fire to the amount of #60,000, 
bow much of the damage would each company be obliged to pay ? 

8. A steamer, burned in 1869, had been insured by a single company 20 yean, 
for #40,000, at 21^ per cent, a year : what was the actual loss to the company, no 
allowance being made for interest? 

9. For how much must property, worth #11,859.40, be insured, at Ik per cent, 
to cover both property and premium ? 

10. A merchant shipped a cargo of fiour from New York to Liverpool, and, to 
cover both the flour and the premium, he took out a policy for #50,400, at 3i per 
cent : what was the value of the flour? 

11. A man 35 years of age took out a life policy for #4,000, at the rate of #27.50 
per #1,000; he died at the age of 60 : how much greater was the amount insured 
than the sum of the annual payments ? 

12. A man 27 years of age took out a life policy for #8,000, for the benefit of 
his wife, at the rate of #21.70 per #1,000, and his death occurred at the age of 83 : 
how much did the widow receive more than had been paid in annual premiums? 

FoBMULAS. — 1. Premium = amount insured X rate per cent. 2. Rate per cent 
c= premium -i- amount insured. 3. Amount insured =r premium -f- rate per cent 
4. Property and premium = property -f- (1 — rate per cent) 
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PROVIDENCE. 

School CoMMrrrBB fob 1871-72. — There are six changes from last year's mem- 
bership, as follows : Arnold Greene succeeds Henry C. Graves firom the third ward; 
Henry W. Rugg succeeds Howard W. King, and Charles A. Pabodie succeeds John 
T. Blake A:om the sixth ward; Joseph C. Johnson succeeds Joseph C. Hartshorn 
Arom the seventh ward; Henry V. A. Joslin succeeds William H. Parkhurst from 
the eighth ward, and Lewis T. Downes succeeds Bernard G. Martin firom the ninth 
ward. 
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At the meeting for organizatloii held April 11th, Mayor Doyle was reelected Preei- 
dent, and Reuhen A. Guild was reelected Secretary for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing Standing Committees were appointed : 

Executive Committee — Thomas A. Doyle, Chairman ; Henry J. Angell, Seth 
Padeiford, Charles Anthony and William C. Snow. ^ 

Committee on Qudlificattons — Samuel S. Greene, Chairman; Edwin M. Stone, 
Merrick Lyon, H. H. Burrlngton, Benjamin F. Clarke, Lemuel Osier, Joseph T. 
Snow, Frederick Burgess. William A. Mowry. 

Committee on High School — George I. Chace, Chairman; Reuhen A. Guild, Ar- 
nold Green, William W. Hoppin, Charles W. Fabyan, Ossian Sumner, Stephen 
£88ez, Alfred A. Harrington, Samuel H. Webb. 

Committee on Evening SchooU — Charles F. Phillips, Charles S. Perkins, S. Stand- 
iah Bradford, Freeborn Coggeshall, George W. Lewis, Shubael S. Parker, Joseph 
C. Johnson, William C. Snow, Richard Hay ward. 

Committee on Mu$ic — Smith S. Sweet, J. Lewis Diman, J. B. Anthony, Daniel 
Henshaw, Charles Anthony, Clifton A. Hall, William S. Johnson, B. Frank 
Pabodie, Lewis T. Downes. 

Committee on Accounts — Edward A. Greene, Chairman; Edward M. Thurston. - 

The following members were appointed Chairmen of the District Committees : 

J'irst District — George B. Peck. 
Second District — Merrick Lyon. 
Third District — H. H. Burrington. 
Fourth District — Henry A. Howland. 
Fifth District — Lemuel Osier. 
Sixth District— W\\\\Am Y. Potter. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Mesolved, That in the opinion of the School Committee, the city charter should 
be so amended as that it shall not be necessary for the City Council to fix the sala- 
ries of the teachers of the public schools and school officers during the month of 
March for the next municipal year, but that the same may be changed from time to 
time, at the pleasure of the City Council. 

Resolved^ That the foregoing vote be presented to City Council by Messrs. Padel- 
ford. Rider and Mowry, and that that body be requested to apply at the next May 
session for the change in the city charter, recommended by the foregoing resolution. 

Resnlvedj That the said committee request the City Council to increase the sala- 
ries of the female teachers in the public schools. • 

Proytdencb Teachers' Association. — In accordance with permission granted 
by the Executiye Committee of the School Board of the city, this Association met 
in High School Hall, on Friday, April 21, at 8 o'clock, P. M. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

Resolved^ That as our constitution allows teachers of other towns than Provi- 
dence to become members of our Association, we hereby cordially extend to such 
teachers of other towns as choose to accept, an invitation to join our organization. 

The discussion of the " Courtesies of the School-Room " was participated in by 
both ladies and gentlemen. Self-control, pleasant demeanor, patient hearing and 
cordial granting of reasonable requests, recognition on the street, and absence of 
snappishness and peevishness in correcting, were all represented as measures of 
importance. The too prevalent customs of scolding, threatening, forcing pupils to 
sit in uncomfortable and constrained positions, and requiring pupils to go about the 
sehool-honse awkwardly on tip-toe were earnestly deprecated. The next meet- 
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ing will, it is understood, be held at Bridgham School-house, on Friday, Maj 19th, 
at 5i o'clock, P. M. Subject for consideration, ** Elementary Arithmetic.** 

State Normal School. — The Board of Trustees of the Rhode Island Normal 
School has been duly organized by the election of Got. Seth Fadelford as Preti- 
dent^and Hon. T. W, Bicknell as Secretary of the Board. The following Commit- 
tees have been appointed : 

To prepare Rules and Orders for the government of the Board— Bay. Daniel 
Leach. 

Committee on Location of Staie Normal School— Messrs . Stevens, Leach, Cross, 
Locke and !• isher. 

Committee on Principal and other Instructors — Messrs. Padelford, Greene, Til- 
ton, Leach, Bicknell, 

Committee on School iVoper^y— Messrs. Locke, Tilton and Bicknell. 

The subject of mileage appropiiation wiCs referred to the Committee on Loca- 
tion. Messrs. Bicknell, Tilton and Greene were appointed a committee to ioTite 
committees of conference on the part of the City Council and School Committee of 
the city of Providence, and confer with said committees, when appointed, with 
reference to the facilities which the city would grant for the establishment of the 
Normal School within its limits. 

At the last meeting of the Board, held at the State House in Providence, on Sat- 
urday, April 22, it was voted unanimously that the Normal School be located at 
Providence, and the CooHnittee on Location was instructed to report on suitable 
buildings for the temporary use of the school, until permanent buildings could be 
secured. 

The Committee on Teachers was authorized to visit several of the New England 
and New York Normal Schools for the purpose of examining courses of stady, gen- 
eral management, buildings and their arrangements, training or practice schools, 
and the various matters connected with first class institutions of this grade. This 
visitation will take place immediately, in order that the general plan of the school, 
its leading features, (ind its principal and corps of teachers may be announced fo 
the people of the State as soon as possible. 

It was voted that the day of opening the school should be fixed for Wednesday, 
Sept. 6, 1871. 



Lonsdale. — It is our painfiil duty to record the death of Bev. Nathaniel B. Cooke, 
who died at his residence in Lonsdale on Friday, April 14. He was bom at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., in the year 1816. He graduated at Brown University in the class 
of 1840. He afterward taught school about twelve years, during nine of which he 
was principal of the Bristol High School, where he did excellent service in teach- 
ing, and established an enviable reputation in that profession by his versatility of 
talents, his scholarly attainments and high moral vij^ues. His earnestness and zeal 
in the. work secured for him here the love of his pupils and the respect and admira- 
tion of all who knew him. Although subsequent years developed for him new'fields 
of useftilness, he never failed to take a deep interest in the cause of education, 
being always among those foremost in the community in every movement to im- 
prove the condition of our public schools. At the time of his death he was Super- 
intendent of public schools in the town of Cumberland, an oflice which he had held 
for two years, doing much to improve the schools of the town. He had no narrow 
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Tiews on the subject, but liberal and progressive. He was emphatically the teach- 
er's fKend ; and the teachers of the State will miss his welcome presence in the 
school room and in their councils. 

TiTBRTON. — This town elects three ladies as its School Committee » and its action 
in so doing has provoked notices of varioas import from the leading papers of Heyr 
England. It is well that the entire management is in the hands of the ladies, if 
thej are to be responsible for the results, and such is the character and ability of 
these ladies that we expect an eminently successful administration of affairs during 
the ensuing year. The members are as follows: Mrs. Bei^jamin Barker, Mrs. 
Moses Lawton and Miss Anna £. Brown. 

AfiHTOK.^The examination at the close of the Spring term of the Union District 
School at Ashton occurred on Friday, April 21 st. The Trustees, members of the 
School Committee, School Commissioner Bicknell and a large number of parents 
and friends were in attendance. There are two departments in this school, the 
grammar department under the care of Miss Morse, of Bristol, and the primary, 
under the care of Miss Laura C. Burroughs, principal, and Miss Morse, of Provi. 
dence, assistant. Both schools are in good condition. .Interesting remarks were 
made by Commissioner Bicknell, Rev. B. C. Booth and Mr. Kent. 

MAmriLLR. — We are glad that the people of this village appreciate the services of 
their genial and gentlemanly teacher, Mr. William C. Monroe. Good teachers are 
rare, and a school that succeeds in retaini^^g term after term as enthusiastic and 
able a teacher as Mr. Monroe, is exceedingly fortunate. 

Watchbmokbt. — At the recent examination of the Watchemoket School, the 
exercises, which were as usual of a satisfactory character, were made unusually 
interesting by the presentation of four solid 18-carat gold finger rings, a handsome 
writing desk, two silver napkin rings, a picture and a backgammon board as prizes 
to nine of the scholars of the various rooms, for high standing in deportment. 
These prizes, costing noarly forty dollars, were fUmished by the efficient and popu- 
lar trustee, Mr. Edwin H. King, who has in many ways evinced his deep interest 
in the welfate of the school. 

Massaohusbtts. — ^Boston has just dedicated a new building, costing a quarter of 
a million of dollars and calculated to accommodate no less than 1,225 pupils, for 
the Girls' High and Normal School. The building is finished and furnished in the 
most approved manner, and is regarded as the crown and climax of that series of 
elegant and commodious school edifices for which Boston has become famous. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Education, just issued, forms 
a volume of about six hundred and fifty pages, and contains a vast amount of statis- 
tical matter relative to the schools of the Commonwealth, which will be of great 
value to those interested in educational progress. 

National Burbau of Education. — The appropriations for the ensuing year, 
for the Bureau i^f Education, amount to twenty-six thousand five hundred dollars, 
thirteen thousand dollars of which is to defray the expense of collecting statistics, 
writing and compiling matter for reports, and editing and publishing circulars of 
information. Commissioner Eaton's report is to be published for general distribu- 
tion, with a blank page showing where the statistics concerning Delaware were 
omitted, by vote of Congress, after an appeal from the Democratic Senators from 
that State. 
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Proposed Ambmdhbkt to thb U. S. OoirsTiruTioir. — Abticlb XVI. 

There shall be maintained in eacli State and Territory a system of free coramon 
schools, but neither the United States, nor any Stat«, Territoiy, county or monici- 
pal corporation shall aid in tlie support of any school wherein the peculiar tenets 
of any religious denomination are taught. 

Section 2. Congress shall ha^e power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. • 

CoLLEOB Rboatta. — The regatta committee appointed at the College Boat Clvb 
Convention held recently in Springfield, and which is empowered to select tbe 
course and determine the time, style, &c., of the race, is constituted as follows: 
G. F. Roberts, chairman. Harvard; H. Comett, Brown; L. Bradley. Amherst; F. 
A. Bicker. Bowdoin. 

Cantbbbukt, N. H,, has elected a couple of ladies upon her school board. 

BBNKnfOTON, Vt. — The voters of Bennington, Vt.. were so thoroughly satisfied 
with Miss Eliza M. Clark's senrices for one year, that they unanimously reelected 
her for another term, and voted to pay her #90 extra. 

Tbxas. — The Texas Legislature has just adopted a common school system for 
that State, in which compulsory education is a prominent feature. A term of 
schooling, not less than four months in each year, is required of ** all the scholastie 
population." The school directors of the several districts may separate the blacb 
and whites, if in their judgment *' the peace and succeas of the school and the good 
of the whole may require,*' or they may require the attendance of blacks and whites 
in the same school. 

Thb '* Jeff* Davis Mansion," in Richmond, has been taken possession of by tb« 
Board of Education, and will hereafter be known as "Cent;ral School." 
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EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, &o. 
Dbpabtmbkt of Public Instruction, Frovidekcb, April 2B, 1871. 

The Commissioner of Public Schools will devote Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays of each week to visiting Schools, to public lectures, and to 
other labors in various parts of the State. On Fridays and Saturdays of etdi 
week he will attend to oflicial duties at his oflicft, No. 87 Westminster street, Prori- 
dence, between the hours of 10 A. M., and 8.30 P. M. In the Commissioner's sb- 
sence from the city, school blanks and reports may be obtained at the bookstore of 
8. S. Rider & Bro., No. 17 Westminster street, and at Tillinghast & Mason's, Ko. 
118 and 115. Westminster street. 

The school work for the year before us demands the most earnest labors of all 
of our citizens ; and the Commissioner invites the cooperation of all the good peo- 
ple of the State in securing the greatest possible improvement for our schools, and 
the largest share of advantages to the youth of Rhode Island. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Progress attends the work of establishing the Normal School, and the Trustees 
haye entered upon their duties with an earnestness which augurs complete success 
in its inception. Sereral meetings of the Board have been held, the results of 
which so &r as made public, indicate a prompt attention to business. A surrey of 
the field, and a consideration of the facilities for its supplies and support have led the 
Trustees to locate the school in the city of Proyidence. The arguments in favor 
of this location and decision are too well known to be stated. In fact the minds of 
the people had located the school at Providence in advance of the action of the 
Board. The Committee on Location have been instructed to 'secure suitable build- 
ings for the school, and in our next issue we shall be able to present the whole 
plan as well as location of buildings. The Trustees have decided to open the 
school on the 6th of September, 1871, with suitable public exercises, to which 
attention will be called in due season. * 

The Principal and other teachers have not yet been selected, but the Trustees 
are now exploring the field for the most competent and experienced persons to fill 
these important places. As the success of the school will mainly depend upon the 
character of the instructors, it will be a matter of the greatest moment to secure 
such a corps as will at the outset insure the AiUest confidence, and the largest pat- 
ronage. In the plan of .the studies the Trustees expect to visit the leading Normal 
Schools in New ICngland and New York, and in our school to adopt the best fea- 
tures of other model institutions. The whole system of instruction, terms of 
admission and examination, and corps of teachers, will be announced to the people 
of the State speedily. In the meantime, we would iuggest that young gentlemen 
and ladies in the various towns who propose to enter the school, at its opening ses- 
ion, will do well to prepare themselves for a good rank on the preparatory exami- 
nation, which will occur in August or September. The studies upon which candi- 
dates will be examined, will probably be Beading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, Penmanship, and United States History, — the branches commonly 
taught in our public schools. 

We commend the good taste of the Arka/nt<i$ Journal in its selection of three 
articles from our January number for the columns of its March number. They are 
able articles, and worthy of many readers. In using them the editor forgot to 
mention that these articles were original in The Buode Islahd Schoolmastbb, — 
a mistake which we are assured he will hasten to correct before his patrons at his 
earliest convenience. 

Erratum.— In George S. Burleigh's article, on " The Teacher's Field,'" in the 
February number of The Schoolmaster, instead of '* Car-Hydra's fiery wells," it 
should read << Cor Hydrse's fiery wells." 

SBTBHTSEinnB Bbport ufov the Bboistration of Births, Marriages A2n> 
Deaths nr thb State of Rhode Island, for the year ending December SI, 1869. 
By Edward T. Caswell, M. D. Providence, 1871. These vital statistics are of 
great interest and value, and throw much light upon the tendencies of the life, in- 
dustries and habits of our people. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

METHOD OF CLASSICAL STUDY. lUaBtrated by questions on a fev selee- 
tions from Latin and Greek authors. Bjr Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D. Boston : 
Thompson, Bigelov & Brown. 

At the present time when there is a strong tendency in many quarters to throw t 
certain glamour around the study of the classics, and talk much and fluently of the 
ends to be pursued in a classical course, and the great miMiakes now made and the 
greeU improvemenU to be made, we think it very opportune that the publishers of 
Dr. Taylor's little hand-book should have given us a new edition of that work. 
It will enable us to bring to a practical test much of this talk of the present dsy, 
and to decide how fkf the old and accepted method of the past, when used in its foil 
and catholic scope, falls short of securing all the ends proposed by this study. 

Possibly it may be objected that the criterion is not a fair one, but we respectfully 
submit that the results of the Andover training for the present generation are such as 
to justify one in claiming for them all that we have ever heard set forth as necesstiy 
or desirable from such a course, whether we consider the culture of the memory, the 
reason, the taste, or the power of language, as the most important result to be ob> 
tained. Indeed, a carefUl perusal of the notes which accompany the different selec- 
tions in this little book, will show conclusiyely that it is a biased judgment which 
asserts that only the dry and meagre outlines of the study are timched upon, thst 
the inner region of rich and interesting material are left uncared for, that the shell 
alone is presenred while the meat is tlirown away. Rather is the whole utilized and 
each part made to perform its Amotions in the economy of drill and discipline. We 
are perfectly willing to concede that classical study is not a perfect success in 
America by any means, and we have no doubt many impruvements are to be made, 
but we believe they are to be looked for in the line of the method of which Dr. Tay- 
lor may be said to be, if not the founder, certainly the most successful exponent, 
instead of in any antagonistic or counter direction. 

* 

OVJER THE OCEAN, by Curtis Guild, Editor *< Boston Commercial Bulletin.'' 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. From Gladding, Bro. & Co. 

This book of travels in foreign parts bears upon its every page the evidence of 
those same characteristics that have enabled its author to clothe the usually doll and 
tedious details of business life in an attractive as well as valuable form in the col- 
umns of his paper. From first to last there is entire absence Of any of that pecu- 
liar air which tourists frequently put on when they deign to impart any of the stores 
of their newly acquired knowledge, and yet we have never read a book which con- 
veyed more information of the kind one really wants to know. The author most 
ever have had at his instant command, a trained eye, a sound judgment a:;d excel- 
lent comihon-sense, and by their use he has given to us pictures of foreign life so 
real and true that we may almost imagine ourselves rehearsing our own experience. 
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Tbb Collsob Couraht is welcome to our table, and we find it quite interesting, 
as presenting a phase of our American literary life nowhere else to be obtained. 
We noticed Prof. Angell's article, firom the last Congregationalist, on the question of 
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both sexes in our colleges, wherein the afflrmatiTe side of the subject is presented 
with great clearness and force. Send for a copy to C. C. Chatfield & Co., New 
Hayen, Conn. 

GoDET maintains its reputation as a first-class ladles magazine, and certainly was 
never more deserving of its name. 

In the interest of the cause of Free Schools, we are happy to notice the manly and 
consistent stand taken by the Watchman ahd Rbxlbctob on the question of the 
acceptance by a Baptiftt society in New York city of certain rents or public funds at 
the hands of the city government, and thereby endorsing the prin6iple in accordance 
with which the Catholics have been depleting the city treasury for years, and pro- 
pose to attack every other treasury in the country on which they can lay their hands. 
To all sects and denominations alike our watchword should be, '* Hands Off." 

Thk Childkbx's Hour for May concludes T. S. Arthur's beautiful story for the 
little ones, ** The Gentle Hand." There are many short pieces, all interesting and 
all with the right object in view. 

With the great variety of religious papers now in the field one would naturally 
suppose that there must be among them a clashing of territory, or field of operation, 
but still each one seems to move in an orbit of its own, not in its circulation only, 
but in the general make-up and literary work of the paper. Thb Chbistiak Ukiok. 
edited by Henry Ward Beecher, brought out this thought more clearly than we 
have realized it before. Of course we expected it would contain somewhat of Mr. 
B.'s characteristics, but in other directiollis it is even more clearly sui generis. 

Die Modbnwblt, a fashiqn journal of Berlin origin, republished by S. S. Tay- 
lor, 391 Canal street, New York. According to latest accounts, Berlin instead of 
Paris has really for some time dictated the fashions, and now as poor Paris seems 
destined to undergo almost a total eclipse, Berlin will doubtless be accorded the 
position of dictator in the world of fashion, and in that case we shall need <* Die 
Modenwelt" as the interpreter of her majesty Dame Fashion. 

S. S. Wood's Household Magazine, pulilished at Newburgh, N. Y., comes to 
hand tliis month with a bright new &ce significant of May flowers and fresh fields. 
An nnasually good number. 

The Ovbbland has made a trial of its ability to go alone since its foster-father, 
Bret Harte, decided to come East, and it has shown its perfect control of the situa- 
tion. Barely ha^ a.iy number been better on the whole than the last one, and we 
look for no diminution of power or interest. It is hardly a possible thing that the 
literary life of the Pacific slope can let such a truthful and powerAil representative 
lack for supplies. Indeed, we are not sure but that the present arrangement will 
be better for the general literary culture of the Vfest than the former. Under the 
former regime interest culminated so powerAiUy on one star, that others had to 
straggle with difficulty for a recognition. 

We were especially pleased with an article in the Congregaiiojudist for April 
20th, on ** College Societies," by Dr. Crosby, of the University of New York. 
The words of the writer express so nearly our own ideas on that subject, we wish 
our columns could admit of their entire reproduction. We are aware of the unpopu- 
Urity of this view of the matter, but witli Dr. Crosby, we d(r not hesitate to take 
our position against them, first, last and always. In one word, we do not believe 
there is a single benefit furnished by them, that cannot be as well or better obtained 
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without them, while thejr are nuneries of evils too numerous to mention, bat whidi 
are well known to every college student or graduate. 

Hearth and Homb continueb to brighten the hearth and cheer the hviM with iti 
treasures for young and old. There is a little something for everybody, andagieit 
deal for dU, 

The April and May numbers of the Eclectic have been received. The wtidef 
or special interest in the May Jiumber are ** United States of Europe,** bj Prof. 
Seeley; "What the C.dnese really think of Europeans," by a Chinese Litenii; 
** Ocean Currents,'* &c. 

TwBirriBTH Ankual Rspobt of the Providbnoe Rbfobm School, for the jm 
ending November 80, 1870. 

Fourteenth Annual Report upon thb Births, Marriages and Dbates n 
THE CiTT OF Providence, for the year 1668. By Edwin M. Snow, M. D., Sopt 
of Health and City Registrar. 

Second Annual Report of the Board of Education and the SupBRncrmh 
ENT OF Public Schools of the Citt of Richmond, Va. From J. H. Buiford, 
Sup*t of Schools. This is a valuable report, and shows a healthy life and prognm 
in the new system of Virginia Schools. 

The Household, of Brattleboro* Vt., devoted to the interests of the Americaa 
housewife, is a valuable paper for the family. Terms f 1 per year. 

American Journal of Microscopy, devoted to the elucidation of Scientiflc and 
Popular Microscopy. E. M. Hale, M. D. Editor Chicago. Vol. I, No. 2. ^ per 
year, single copies 25 cents. For the student and the family circle this is an in- 
structive and interesting magazine, and from the first number, we may recommend 
it to our readers. 

Gladding k Bro. have sent us The Duel Between France and Obrmant, with 
ITS Lessons to Civilization. A lecture by Charles Sumner. Published by Lee 4 
Shepard. Boston, 1871. This is a clear, able, and eloquent plea for uniTenal 
Peace, drawn from the fearful war drama, not yet completed, on the other side of 
the Atlantic. This pamphlet edition, in excellent type and paper, is widiin the 
reach of all. Call at Cladding's. 

Health and Home, a monthly magazine devoted to Health and the Home Circle. 
805 Broadway, New York. The articles are practical, readable, and have merit 
The world is full of good advice. Who will heed it? Let us have more light 

Abthub's Lady's Home MaoazInb for May is a good number. 

Apjxbton's Journal contains a portrait of William I, Emperor of Germany, 
and articles on Morton House. A Day and Night at Mount Vernon, A Ci^ of tlie 
Dead, Ralph, the Heir, by Anthony TroUope, Oxford, &c. 

The American Agriculturist brings its usual supply of instruction for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. Teachers can afford to subscribe for this paper. 
Price per annum, f 1.50 

Harper for May contains << Westoyer Estate,** <* Disillusion,*' " The Monarch of 
Mountains," ''Along the Florida Reef," «< The Story of Punch and Judy," ''Archie 
Hutchignton," "The American Baron,*' "The Three Ships," "Frederick the 
Great," " Religious Relics in London," "Anteros," and other articles. 
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PROGRESS OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

The Trustees are at work in real earnest in fulfillment of the im- 
portant trusts committed to them in establishing a good school for 
the education of our future teachers. As has been announced, the 
city of Providence has been selected as the location for the school. 
Its central position in the State, and the numerous railways which 
connect with our capital city, by daily and hourly trains, will enable 
many students to board at their homes, and to go in and out daily 
to and from their studies. This plan is practiced in all of the Nor- 
mal, and many of the High Schools of Massachusetts, and oflen 
saves a large item in the educational expense book. To facilitate 
travel, the railroad officers will undoubtedly grant a reduction of 
fares, as is usual in the case of students. The mileage appropriation 
of fifteen hundred dollars will also be distributed among those pupils 
who reside at a distance exceeding five miles from Providence, and 
the students from the most remote parts of the State will thus be 
largely favored with pecuniary aid. Pupils from the country towns, 
if they prefer to board with their friends in Providence, will receive 
the mileage apportionment which will aid them in meeting their board 
bills or other expenses. This aid will not in any case exceed forty 
dollars per year. 

NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDmO. 

The Trustees have secured for the Normal School, the edifice on 
High street formerly used as the house of worship of the High Street 
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Congregational Church. This fine building, situated in a very eligi- 
ble location, will be refitted, and in its arrangements will secure a 
large hall, offices, recitation rooms, dressing rooms, water closets, 
etc., to which may be added as occasion shall require, rooms for a 
department of practice and training. The finish and Aimitare of 
the various departments will be in modem style, to meet the demands 
of a model school. The Trustees will incorporate in the bmlding 
the best designs, secured by a careful study and observation of the 
most improved plans now in practical use in other schools of a simi- 
lar character. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOB ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to the school, may make application in 
person or by letter to the Commissioner of Public Schools, and should 
present certificates of good character, and declare their intentions to 
become teachers. Applicants should make known their purpose as 
early as possible, in order to ensure admission. The examinations, 
which will take place during the first week in September, will be 
in Eeading, Spelling, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography, Gram- 
mar, and United States History. Candidates will do well to 
review their studies in the several branches here referred to daring 
the summer months, in order that a creditable rank may be secured 
at the outset in the various classes. The Commissioner will answer 
any inquiries which may be made with reference to this or other sub- 
jects connected with the opening of the school. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The full course of study will embrace a period of two years, as m 
all other first class institutions of the grade. Normal methods of 
instruction, the theory and practice of school organization and gov- 
ernment, and the school laws and civil polity of Bhode Island and 
the United States will enter into the school work. 

In connection with the foregoing, constant and careful attention 
will be given throughout the course to Drawing and Delineations on 
the blackboard ; Music ; Spelling, with derivations and definitions ; 
Beading, including analysis of sounds and vocaT gymnastics, and 
Writing. 

The Latin and French languages may be pursued as optional 
studies, but not to the neglect of the English course. 
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General exercises in Composition, Gymnastics, Object Lessons, 
etc., will be conducted in such a manner and at such times as the 
Principal shall deem best. 

licctures on the different branches pursued, and on related topics, 
to be given by gentlemen from abroad, as the Trustees shall direct, 
and also by the teachers and more advanced pupils. 

The regular graduates of High Schools in the State will probably 
be admitted to an advanced course, and receive diplomas from the 
Normal School at the end of one year of study. 

TEACHERS, LECTURES,. ETC. 

The Board of Trustees have not yet secured i\^e corps of instruc- 
tors, but the intention is to secure the best talent in the country for 
these important trusts. It may be stated that several of the Profes- 
sors of Brown University have indicated their willingness to aid by 
special courses of lectures in the departments over which they have 
charge in that institution. 

TIHE OF OPENING. 

The Trustees have decided to open the Normal School on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1871, at which time appropriate dedicatory exercises 
will be held. Previous to that time the fall plan of the school, 
names of teachers, and all other information, will be announced by 
circulars. 
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Where the Suk Never Sets. — ^The following graphic passage is from 
the description of a scene witnessed by Mr. Campbell and his party in the 
north of Norway, from a cliff one thousand feet above the sea : '^ The 
ocean stretched away in silent vastness at our feet ; the sonnd of the waves 
scarcely reached onr airy lookout ; away in the north the huge old sun 
swung low along the horizon like the slow beat of the pendulum in the tall 
dock of our grandfather's parlor comer. We all stood silent, looking at 
our watches. When both hands came together at twelve, midnight, the 
fnll round orb hung trinmphantly above the wave — a bridge of gold run- 
ning due north spanned the water between us and him. There he shone 
in silent majesty which knew no setting. We involuntarily took off our 
hats, and no word was said. Combine, if you can, the most brilliant sun-^ 
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rise and snnset you ever saw, and its beauties will pale before the gorgeous 
coloring which now lit up the ocean, heaven and mountain. In half an 
hour the sun had swung up perceptibly on his beat, the colors changed to 
those of morning, a fresh breeze rippled over the flood, one songster after 
another piped up in the grove behind us, — we had slid into another day." 
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There is a popular apprehension, not always remaining tacit, thit 
the finer grades of culture deteriorate the stronger qualities of the 
student ; and that much refinement indicates, if it does not actually 
produce, a certain weakness, which is the scorn of the robust. Like 
the archer whose bow was the pride of the forest, for its power to 
drive the shaft with unswerving accuracy ; till, for higher ornament, 
he had it carved with all the details of a chase, — Act«on*8 stag^ 
homed, Diana and her hounds, and a mimic forest dwindling in the 
distance, — when, gloating over its beauty, he drew the string, and 
the bow snapped I — he had sold strength for ornament; he had 
made a thing of beauty, but not a joy forever 1 So the fine scholar 
is reputed to lower the tension of his nerve by the culture of hia 
brain, and to make himself more defenceless in the presence of dif- 
ficulty and disaster by the training which has adorned his mind. 

That such may be the truth in the case of some whose culture ia 
as misapplied as the art of the bow-man, is not to be denied, — for 
no man can wisely advocate a training against nature and the prime 
• utilities ; but does the impeachment actually stand against the very 
highest culture that harmonizes with the ends and attributes of the 
instrument? Has our most exquisite polish weakened the fine steel 
of our vigor? or has it not rather given a new safes^uard against the 
inroads of rust and decay ? In 'building up the defences of the mind 
against the higher wants, have we let in the lower? in arming for a 
conflict with the vultures have we exposed ourselves to the wolvea? 
The world has a right to ask, afler all that can be offered in behalf 
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of the most thorough mental training, if the culture we advocate has 
any shield to oppose to the shafts of sorrow ? any weapon to with- 
stand the sudden inf oads of misfortune ? Can it look death in the 
fkee and keep its own unblanched? Can it enduie a northeast driz- 
zle and not mope? which is a harder test. Without encroaching 
upon the field of a distinctly religious teaching, and leaving to the 
soul's chosen guides the questiqn as it concerns his hereafter, there is 
yet within the secular limits of our inquiry, much to be found that 
can give strength in the day of disaster. The savage hurling defiant 
scofiTs at his victorious enemy, in the midst of death-tortures, and 
Socrates calmly talking to his friends concerning immortality and 
virtue, while the deadly hemlock is coursingjn his veins, are exam- 
ples of the heroic element as exhibited under extremes of culture. 
The savage has had a sort of education explicitly aiming at valor, 
but is he, after all, as heroic as the philosopher whose studies were di- 
rected to the enlargement of the soul ? The unoccupied mind succumbs 
to a great sorrow, the occupied mind builds over it the pearl of a 
refined nature, and the world is richer for his pain. Bryant, struck 
to the heart by a great domestic grief, turns from fruitless mourning 
to scholarly work ; and the blow that robbed him of a cherished 
companion gives us the noblest translation of the noblest poem of 
antiquity, while he himself has found relief in his labor. 

The unthinking boor meets disappointment with an impious growl, 
and treats death with a sort of sour resentment, as if it were a sheer 
impertinence. 

" D godomoighty knaw wat a'a doin' o' takin' o' mea? 
An* the Squoir 'all be sa mad an* all — a* dear I a' dear T* 

Kude natures are apt to groan and howl, and tear their uncombed 
locks, when a great woe comes down upon them ; or if too stolid for 
that, they sit down sullen and savage, without resignation as without 
resistance, and take doggedly the fate they have no power to oppose, 
nor the genius to submit to gracefully. But culture has power to 
protect us against disaster, first of all, by setting limitations to the 
inevitable itself, and making practicable what had declared itself im- 
possible ; and often, by robbing the residuum of fate of its injurious 
property. There is no escape to the ignorant, hurled on the reefs 
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where stormy breakers cut off all access to the land ; but the cooler 
wise man^ who had made a plunge in the wildest surf a pleasant pas- 
time, has prepared an elastic bubble with which he makes his way to 
the shore, carrying a line with him, and all are dragged out from the 
very jaws of death. Ignorance, caught in the dense smoke of a 
burning building, is smothered and falls a prey, where a little knowl- 
edge dips a handkerchief in the water pitcher, puts it over the face, 
and walks out unscathed. Shivering on the bleak desert of rock and 
ice, where the drift and debris of former spring tides, — ^barrels and 
bales and splinters of old wrecks, — lie strewn in dismal memory of 
earlier storms, the unschooled, strong man sits down in despair, to 
freeze and die upon the^desolate cliffs. The school-boy at his side, 
remembering the laws of refraction, breaks a fragment of clear ice 
and shapes it to a lens, the condensed sunbeams kindle the pitcby 
hard-pine, and a flame leaps up to warm them, and to beacon the bar- 
ren rocks, and call the deliverer, sailing far off on the blue horizon. 

There is a little experiment in frictional electricity, tried in the 
parlors of wealth for a momentary amusement, which sometimes in 
a distressing crisis, could serve to turn the tide of disaster. A man 
endowed with electrical qualities, common enough, shuffles across the 
carpet, presents his finger to the open gas burner, and a spark leaps 
from the finger and lights the gas. The imagination can invent cir- 
cumstances in which this little physical fact would be very useful to 
thwart the machinations of crime. 

The old toy of the wise man, the microscope, is becoming ia defen- 
sive weapon in the hands of sanitary commissions and medical ex{)ert8. 
Those deadly contagions that seemed to come down upon us like 
Melchisedec, King of Salem, ^without father, without mother, with- 
out descent,^' are hereby tracked to their genesis, and thence have 
early warning to prepare for their exodus. A cutaneous disease once 
made all Ireland ^ bless the Duke Argyle I^ who had set posts by the 
wayside against which to scratch themselves withal. It was treated 
in a blind way like other sinners of old scratch tendencies, to heroic 
doses of fire and brimstone ; but science has revealed its villainous 
father and thrice villainous mother, in a microscopic monstrosity, 
multi-legged and multi-clawed, that eminently deserves the treatment 
it has met, bestowed in the spirit of the cheap boarding-house keep- 
ers who find what their guests donH like and give them enough of it. 
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The spores of many contagions float in the air and drop in the 
unsuspecting lungs, or hide away tn cells of the circulatory system, 
to sprout and grow, a sort of human fungus, or fatal parasitic life, 
the incarnate cowardice of decay attacking only the weak places of 
oar systems. But science has put this sharp-eyed detective on their 
track, and they will be hunted out of the secret crypts of our organ- 
ism, or meet disaster in the air they poison. The terrors of the 
lazar-house are lessening daily under the larger experience of the 
student of nature, and one might almost hope, were men as wise to 
act as they are shrewd to know, that disease and physical discomfort 
might be banished from the earth by the force of culture. 

Nevertheless, after contracting the kingdom of the inevitable by 
ways too manifold to enumerate, there is left ample room for the les- 
sons of patience and resignation ; for manly endurance where there 
is no avoidance ; for inner cheer where is only external cheerlessness. 
And here again Wisdom is justified of her children. 

The philosophic Emerson walking in dreary storm and darkness 
over the drenched flats of the Charles Biver valley, has jubilant 
thoughts, and a grand entertainment as of palatial parlors and luxu- 
rious saloons. What is east wind to a soul full of oriental dream I 
What victory have storm and darkness over the genius that has made 
the strength of midnight tempest the almoner of his power, till he 
can cry in the intensity of his joy, 

"O Night! 
And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong ; 
Yet lorelj in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman I" 

In the attack of Winter on the fortress of life, when all his forces 
come down from their Gothic fastnesses, with icy lances, and the 
feathered arrows of frost and snow, the ethereal fire of a cultivated 
soul is a substitute fbr grosser fuel, at its bitterest need, and can nerve 
the frail body of man to outwear the toughest brute. A clear brain, 
trained to the evolutions of abstract thought, and filled with the 
secrets of natural law, by which the commonest thing becomes an 
object of interest, carries out the man from his surroundings, or, from 
their very discomforts, weaves another garment for his shivering clay. 
When midwinter storm descended, with a smothering density of 
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white darkness over the then untracked pinnacles of the Nevada, 
I where the gallant path-finder , Fremont, led his forlorn hope over the 

future highway of empire, towards the great Pacific, caught in the 
blinding whirls of a powdered ice, they could only huddle together, 
man and beast, for what shelter and warmth there might be in the 
contact of breathing clay and the vital sparks within. When all was 
done that man could do for their protection, and there hung a little 
leisure on his hands, the intrepid leader drew out a copy of BUdc- 
stone, — in his place what would you not have given had it been Coke 
instead? — and sat down to read law under the folds of his blanket! 
while a hundred mules, — not qualified to read law outside of an 
attorney's office, — were frozen to death in the terrible storm. 

With what cheerful patience the man of culture will take his load 
of care and disappointment, and bury it under a smiling front that no 
more betrays it than the level turf betrays the buried dead. Aa I 
turn from my theme, I carry in my mind's eye one striking image of 
a ripe scholar whose inner treasury of knowledge was an inexhaust- 
ible source of cheerfulness under his many years' affliction of total 
blindness. The closing door that shut out the visible world, shut in 
a world of beauty and grace, that left no room for murmuring. How 
dark would those years have been without the ministration of culture. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, WISCONSIN. 



MuKWONAOo, Wis., April 21, 1871. 
Editob of The Rhode Island Schoolmastbb : 

Sir : — ^I have observed with much interest the short accounts given 
at different times in your pages of your Normal School, soon to be 
opened. And I have thought perhaps you would like to learn some- 
thing of our Normal Schools. We have three of them in working 
order, and are to have three more, but I know nothing of the work- 
ing of two of them. I have attended a few months at one of them, 
and will write you what I can of it. 

It is located in Whitewater, a very pretty village, containing about 
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four thousand inhabitants, and situated, I think, about fifty miles 
from Milwaukee, and one hundred miles from Chicago. 

Our school is situated in the suburbs of the village, on the extreme 
beight of the eminence on whose gently sloping eastern, southern, 
and northern sides the village is situated, but so far from our school 
that we scarcely realize there is a village there, until we look from 
the windows, and see in the distance the marvelonsly beautiful hill- 
side homes peeping from out the lovely groves of elms, maples, wil- 
lows, and evergreens of all forms, sizes, and of all shades of green ; 
and &rther off, we see the houses built so closely together, telling us 
that some must work for the dear ones in the pretty homes among 
the trees ; still farther rises the thick smoke from the foundries and 
machine shops, and far off, bevond all the earnestness of that life, 
and apparently above it — ^for it is situated almost as high as our 
school — is a "silent city of the dead.*' This is but a small part of 
the view on one side. 

On the other sides are grand prairies and forests, and pleasant 
homes of farmers, each contributing some beauty to the landscape. 
The hill on which the school is built has been decided to be the 
highest point between the Mississippi and Lake Michigan, I believe. 
The grounds comprise ten acres, which have been graded and set 
with ornamental* trees, and in summer beautiful flowers are grown 
there. The building is of cream-colored brick, and is three stories 
above the basement. The other dimensions I cannot give at present. 
So much for building and surroundings. 

The building is intended to accommodate, I should judge, about 
one hundred and fifty Normal students. That sounds small to you, 
because you have one for two hundred students, but ours, you must 
remember, is but one of six. The Normal department is in the sec- 
ond story, and there are besides in this story, three large recitation- 
rooms, the office, library, halls, stairways, etc. In the upper story 
are recitation-rooms, gymnasium, and a room which has recently 
been fitted up by the young ladies of the school for a place of meet- 
ing of their literary society. I omitted mentioning the first story. 
There, are situated the rooms of the Model department, consisting of 
three sub-departments, bearing the names. Academic, Intermediate, 
and Primary. 
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The object of these schools is expressed by the name given them — 
Model. Models for the teachers attending the Normal' department, 
in order and methods of teaching, and they are also required to take 
their places in these rooms some time during their attendance, mider 
the guidance and criticism of the teiicher having charge of the room. 
Into these recitations the student-teacher is expected to incorporate as 
much of the methods of teaching which he has learned in the Normal 
department as is possible, and also any methods of his own, which he 
has found of profit in his own school-room. This is a very tiying 
position for any young teacher ; for, whether owing to the diversity 
in the teachers, or to the principle of total depravity (said to be ior 
herent in all of us) being stronger in these young ladies and gentle- 
men of the Model Academic department, I do not know, but I do 
know that teachers possessing little self-control and firmness, find it 
rather difficult to teach here. Besides this drill in methods of teadi- 
ing, the Normal students are also required to take charge at different 
times of their own classes. This is even harder than the other re- 
quirement, for here the student teacher is watched and criticised by 
his fellow students and his teacher. The school is not conducted on 
exactly the same principle which was suggested in your pages a short 
time ago, for here has been combined normal work and academical 
work, as that has been thought to be more productive of good re- 
sults than purely normal .work. There are three courses of study. 
The shortest, called Institute course, being for the benefit of teachers 
who bave not time for the rest, and comprises more normal work 
than academical. 

The other courses are called Elementary and Advanced, and 
occupy respectively two and three years# Each Assembly district in 
our State is entitled to six representatives in our Normal Schools, 
and any person having the necessary qualifications, and wishing to 
receive the benefit of these schools, is nominated by the County Su- 
perintendent of his county, and receives a certificate, setting forth 
name, age, health, and character of candidate, who must be, at least, 
sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health and good moral charac> 
ter. Before entering the school, the candidate is examined in the 
branches required by law for a third grade certificate, excepting ECs- 
tory. If found qualified, he enters the classes of the school, after 
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subscribing to h declaration to the effect that he wishes to attend the 
Normal School for the purpose of fitting himself for the profession 
of teaching, and he intends to teach in the schools of this State. 
Some students, I believe, have decided, after long and earnest study 
there, (some sooner,) that they were not fitted for the great work of 
teaching, and as it is presented to us there, it is a great work — a 
work which one might fear to take up ; a work so full of care, so 
fraught with intense labor of mind and body to the true teacher, that 
he might well shrink from the task. But to the grand majority of 
teachers who attend this school, it is the opening of mighty avenues 
of thought and work. 

Little frivolity enters here. All are earnestly in pursuit of a great 
object, and each feels that his work is to help a little, although it 
looks so inferior to that which he sees around him, he feels that con- 
stant attention and diligent labor will surely bring their reward. 

I have spoken with several members of high schools, academies, 
etc., about our school, and they all concur in saying that they have 
never before seen such earnestness manifested as is manifested here 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 
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lliis Depftrtment is open for correspondence. We shall be happy to receire commnnlc&tionB ftom 
anj teacher desiring information upon any points connected with their school work. Communications 
flhould be addressed to J. M. Sawin, Proyidence. 

There are natural motives which are incentives to duty. It is hard 
for any of us to work in the dark, where we see no good result to be 
accomplished by our labor. Now two-thirds of all the children we 
mstruct, see no practical use in their studies. If they can escape the 
preparation of a lesson, they look upon themselves as gainers. 

As a general thing, the Yankee's estimate of a dollar prevails to 
invest the study of Arithmetic with some importance, but the study 
of language seems to very many wholly useless. They receive by 
birth-right the ability to speak one of the most difficult of languages, 
and they are content. The children feed upon husks, because they 
are not sufficiently cultivated to appreciate a higher literature. 
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Envying, perhaps, the cultivated who mingle with the beet writers 
and speakers, many parents dream not that their children can reach 
a good degree of culture, if they will but let them grapple sternly 
with the difficulties that present themselves. They look for an im- 
mediate application of every truth learned, and dishearten their chil- 
dren by chance remarks depreciating the work of the school-room. 
A bright little boy of twelve years, whose eyes sparkled as if he 
had attained all wisdom, gave the views of the majority of children, 
when he said a few days since, ^* Here, now tell me, are we to go 
through the world saying, This is a noun, and this is a noun, and ao 

on r 

A few teachers appreciate the dilemma in which the child is, and 
make the Grammar recitations entertaining by drawing out the soda- 
bility of the scholars in the construction of sentences. 

It is not sufficient that the pupil can recite the text of the book 
and even repeat the example given ; in nine cases out of ten if 
another specimen sentence were required to illustrate the principle, 
the teacher would find the child was feeding on chaff, and such a diet 
cannot nourish and develop. 

A little book called " The Parser and Analyzer,"* by March, is 
admirably adapted to aid the little ones. But there is hard work to 
be done before the principles of our language are mastered. Nothing 
for advanced classes can excel Greene's Grammars, but the limg 
teacher must go with them and brighten the path. 

To the child, a hydra-headed monster seems to stand in the way, 
but the teacher, with enthusiasm for the work, can so direct the 
blows that each day shall tell towards the final conquest. 

The mind well disciplined by its contest with principles shall walk 
freely in the fields of general literature unhampered by the technicali- 
ties of the text-book. 

The world moves. 

'* When Rome the Eternal was a warrior's camp, 
Greece to the rude barbarians was a lamp." 

Let US as teachers aim to be such lamps to the horde of ^ little bar- 
barians," that they may outshine us in the journey of life. 

*The Parser and Analyzer, by Francis A. March. Published by Harper 4 Broliters. 
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CLASS EXERCISE ON THE RELATIVE. 

This lesson presupposes some knowledge of the relative obtained 
bj study and by ordinary recitations. It is simply a review exercise 
. f« fix a principle. 

John, will you tell me something about a boat? . 

I painted my boat. 

Emma, say something about the same boat. 

I saw John's boat. 

The next scholar may write a sentence on the board combining the 
ideas contained in both sentences given, without using the word boat 
bnt once. 

I saw John's boat, which he had painted ; or, 

I painted the boat which Emma saw. 

The next may repeat the definition of a relative pronoun. 

A relative pronoun is used both to represent a preceding noun 
called the antecedent, and to connect with it a dependent proposition. 

What is its first use? 

To represent a preceding noun. 

In this instance, what is the preceding noun? 

Boat. 

Does which mean boat? 

Yes, it does. 

Read the sentences, saying boat instead of which. 

I saw John's boat, the boat he had painted. 

I painted the boat, the boat Emma saw. 

Does the relative always have a word before it, which means the 
same thing? 

Yes,' always. 

Let each scholar in the class give a sentence containing a relative 
pronoun. 

Take care in every instance to place the relative immediately after 
the word which means the same thing. 

What part of speech must the preceding word be ? 

A noun or pronoun. 

Why? 

Because a pronoun means, instead of a noun. 
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(When verbs are used instead of nouns for antecedents, as, I bow 
who that is, refuse the sentence as not meeting the conditions withoat 
confusing the class by introducing a new thought.) 

The second part of the definition : The relative connects a depend- 
ent proposition to the antecedent, can be reserved for another lesson. 

Confused and obscure expressions are always the result of obscure 
minds, and such sentences as these are not infrequent : The girl whose 
dress is torn is mended. It is well to ask the scholars to place sen- 
tences upon the board containing relative pronouns, and include the 
dependent clause in a parenthesis, reading what is left to see that the 
idea is clear. 

Review exercises to clinch a point should be varied, taxing the in- 
genuity of the teacher to the utmost, or interest will fail. 

L. 
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THE SPECTROSCOPE. 

BT OBO. 8. BUBLBIGH. 
I. 

Long years ago the Wizard, calm and pale, 
With patient fingers plied his crystal wedge, 
And clove the sunbeam as you cleaye a ledge 

With leaf from leaf of many-colored shale. 

The triune ray seyen-dyed with scale on scale 
That mixed their hues at each o'er folded edge, 
Unwrapped her my steryon his magic page. 

And solved the rainbow and the peacock's taU. 

But bars of darknesss on his shield of light 
Still mocked his canning in heraldic lore. 

What tales they wrote of mystic depth and height 
He died unknowing, but his record bore 

High trust in Truth, and gave to ages far 

This unpretending word : *< The Frismal Shadows are !' 

II. 

Father to son bequeathed the unyielding fact 
That sage repeated to succeeding sage, 
** A barren truth I why cumbers it thy page V 

Scoffed grimy Use impatient to exact 

From every word its worth in living act. 
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the price of the text-book which is required in reading, in writing, 
in geography, or in arithmetic ; the only condition for this economy 
being, as I shall state more particularly further on, that a town or 
group of towns shall be large enough to allow the employment, at a 
reasonable salary, of a person competent to set in operation and gen- 
erally to direct tlie plan of musical instruction. 

In answer to the latter part of the inquiry, — How can these results 
be attained? — ^I will attempt to describe, in a few words, the plan of 
musical instruction, as at present carried on in the public schools of 
this city, it being allowed upon competent and impartial testimony 
that the plan as here adopted is, on the whole, satisfactory and suc- 
cessful. 

The chief points of this plan have been briefly and correctly stated 
by Mr. Philbrick in his last semi-annual report to the School Board. 
'' On entering the primaiy school at five years of age," says this re- 
port, ^ the child is at once taught to produce musical sounds, and to 
sing little pieces adapted to his capacity. From this point the course 
of musical instruction is continued by an easy and just gradation all the 
way up through the primary, grammar, and high schools." ^ There 
are two features of the system," continues Mr. Philbrick, ^ which 
produce a strong impression upon the minds of competent visitors 
from other States and countries, — ^the^ thorough scientific training im- 
parted to the pupils, and the provision requiring the instruction to be 
given mainly by the regular school teachers, aided and superintended 
by a limited corps of professional teachers of music." 

At first but very little is done with text-books. A black-board, a 
piece of chalk, and a pointer are the implements mostly required. 
Very soon a series of charts is had recourse to, by which the teacher 
fixes the attention of the pupil upon the signs and characters em- 
ployed in musical notation, and leads him by gentle and progressive 
stages up to the point at which it is as easy for him to read at sight 
and express in singing tones a musical phrase upon the staff, as to un- 
derstand and articulate in words a paragraph in his School Reader. 

The organization of the musical department of the Boston public 
schools is now as follows : 

The general control and supervision of the whole plan of musical 
instruction rests upon one responsible head, who is called the Super- 
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visor of Musical Instruction in the Boston Public Schools, Ac., whose 
duty it is to exercise a similar care and responsibility over the whole 
musical department of our educational system to that now exercised 
by the master of a Grammar School over the various classes in the 
district under his charge. He is at the same time teacher of music 
in the High Schools. The grammar department, which, under Ae 
new arrangement in gradation, consists of six classes in each school, 
is under the charge of three professional teachers of music, each of 
whom is responsible for the teaching in two of the classes of the 
same grade in all the schools of the city, with the exception of those 
in the newly-annexed district of Dorchester. The primary schools 
are in like manner placed under the charge of one professionid 
teacher, with the exception of Dorchester, as before mentioned. In 
this last-named district all the classes of the primary and gramnuur 
departments are for the present under the general charge of a single 
professional teacher ; this provision is only temporary, it being in- 
tended another year to merge these schools in the Boston organiza- 
tion. All the officers and teachers above alluded to are subject to 
the executive authority of the Standing Committee on Music, who 
derive their power from the School Board. 

Ten minutes in each session in the primary schools, and fifteen min- 
utes each day in the lower classes of the grammar schools, are re- 
«quired to be devoted to instruction in music by the regular teachers 
of the schools. The 1st and 2d classes of the grammar department 
devote one half hour each week to this study, under the personal in- 
struction of the professional teacher, and it is hoped that the Board 
will allow the further provision that ten minutes each day shall be 
given to such instruction by the regular teachers in these classes, in 
like manner as in the classes of a lower grade. In the High School, 
a specified number of hours each week is given to this study under 
the personal tuition of the professional teacher, and, in addition, in 
the Oirls' High and Normal School, such instruction is required to be 
given as shall qualify the pupils to teach in their turn this branch of 
study in our common schools. 

The number of pupils whose musical instruction is under the gen- 
eral charge of the various professional teachers may be stated aa 
follows: — 
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In the primary schools, under Mr. Mason ^ .' 14,387 

In the two lower classes of the grammar department, under Mr. Alexander. 7,814 

In the two middle classes, under Mr. Holt 4,511 

In the two upper clashes, under Mr. Sharland. ^ . 2,428 

In the high schools, under Mr. Eichberg , 1,855 

Besides which there are in the primary and grammar schools in the Dorches- 
ter District, under Mr. Wilde 1,798 

This in A^guBt, 1870. 

A definitely arranged programme of the course of inBtruction, so 
far as the primary schools are concerned, has been adopted and 
printed in the rules and regulations, and a similar programme is in 
progress for the grammar schools. Pianos, the best of their kind, 
have been placed in all the high and grammar school-houses, and to 
a considerable extent, in the properly graded groups of the primary 
schools ; which pianos are required to be kept in order and in tune, 
and to be used as aids tOj not as substitues for^ musical instruction. 
The rooms without pianos are being supplied with a simple pitch pipe, 
which can be made to give any sound of the middle octave in the 
treble clef. 

An important point has recently been made in the establishment of 
classes for normal instruction in music among the teachers of all the 
schools, which is being carried out more or less faithfully by the pro* 
fessional teachers. 

A combination of vocal and physical training, in connection with 
their musical tuition, has been devised for the younger pupils by the 
joint effort of the teachers of vocal and physical culture and of music. 
This proper training of the voice, it has been well remarked, is the 
best possible preparation for singing. A systematic and progressive 
course of musical instruction is thus given to all the pupils of the 
public schools in the city of Boston, except the boys of the Latin 
and English High Schools, where the plan is not yet fully in opera- 
tion, commencing with the children of five or six years of age, when 
the first enter the primary school-room, and ending with the highest 
class* of the pupils of the Girls' High and Nomlal Schools, who are 
themselves preparing to })ecome teachers in their tun). 



The more faithfully I apply myself to the duties of the Lord's day, 
the more happy and successful is my business during the week* — Sib 
Matthew Hale. 
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SCHOOL-HOOSE ARCHITBCTURE.— THE DISTRICT SCHOOL.HOUSE,Ifa.t 



In our April number we had, as a frontispiece, a perspective 
of an original design for a District School-House. 

In our present number we have a plan of the same drawn on sb 
accurate scale of eight feet to an inch. Among the old diaxims there 
is one to the effect, that we should not neglect the little things in life; 
and another, that we should begin with the least and work up to the 
greatest. Because illustrations of the larger school-houses vrere the 
first to appear in the ** Commissioner's Reports" or Schodlmasteb, 
our readers may think that a preference for the larger, has caused ni 
to neglect the smaller. Notwithstanding this evidence against as, il 
has been our aim in life to neglect none, and to pay a due regard to 
all. Circumstances beyond our control were the cause of our illus- 
trating the lai^er school-houses first. They either had been, or were 
about to be built. The committees in charge, had wood-cuts of theio 
made, in order to show to the public what was being done in the State 
of Rhode Island, for school-house architecture. These wood-cuts weie; 
given to the public through the medium of the ^ Commissioner's Re- 
ports '' or The Sghoolmasteb. 

Up to the present time, having had no like opportunity to obtain 
wood-cuts of a modem district school-house, we fell back on our own 
resources ; and in these two numbers (April and June) suggest t 
design and plan for the same. 

In many respects the district school-house is quite unlike the school- 
houses of cities and towns. Some of these differences are due tc 
various social conditions ; while others are merely incidental to the 
location. 

Our plan is for a small district school-house, where the attendance 
would not be likely to be more than forty scholars. Neither the design 
nor the plan is limited to a structure of a given size. These nifiy be 
varied. We here submit a simple and plain design and plan, to oor- 
vey an idea of about what we think a school4iouse of this kind should 
be ; well knowing that the farming districts have not abundant meaos 
at their command for mere omatnentation. In this place- many peo- 
ple, we fear, would say, " architectural ornamentation," conveying the 
idea that architecture is a mere trade of ornament — a sort of oonfeo- 
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I 

The Wise Man waited the appointed age, 

When those black bars sboold loosen from their cage 
A wing to sweep the interminable trao^ 
Of ntmost heaven, and bring report to him, 

How Sirias mshes on his lightning car. 
What Imms in Alioth, and how speeds the dim 

Receding spectre of the utmost star : 
What feeds the comet's sublimated flame, 
And how One Heart throbs through the universal fhtme. 

III. 

Ko truth is barren that has ritiU root 

In Nature's garden, where her lilies grace 

Low earth with stars, or stars, the lilies of space, 
Bloom through her endless borders I Here a shoot, 
And there a bud may hold you deaf and mute 

With eager longing, till they light the face 

With swift fruition, sunning this low place. 
And Toil's brown arms o'er-run with golden fruit. 
But long, long waiting tries the patient souls 

Who .nurse the blooming Century Plants of God : 
Whole generations reach their marble goals. 

While the slow leaflets prick the heaving sod. 
Tet come the flowers diviner for delay. 
And shame oar feeble faith and blossoms of a day. 



^ MUSIC IK OUR PUBLIC SCHOOUJ.— NO: 1. 

A Papxb rbai> at ths Mbbthtq op thk Ammbicajx Social Soienob Assooiatioit, 
. Afbil 8, 1871, BT J. Baxtbb IJphaic, M. D., Chauucan of thb Committbb oh 
Music or thb Public Schools ov thb Citt of Bostoh. 

In accordance with the request of this association, t will state, 
Tery briefly, my views as to the practicability of some easy and inex- 
pensive plan of elementary instruction in music, which might be 
readily engrafted upon the system of Common School Education, as 
we find it in New England and in many other sections of our coun- 
try. As to the benefit of such instruction, — ^if properly carried 
I out, — ^its agency in the formation of a refined and melodious speech, 
I its efficiency as a means of recreation and of discipline in the school* 
room, and its humanizing influence upon both teacher and pupil, the 

best educators in other countries and our own are now agreed. The 
2 
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almost universal ability of children of the school age to appreciate 
the sounds of the scale ai^ acquire some knowledge of music in its 
simpler forms has been abundantly proved. Said Mr. Sheldon, a 
late master of the Hancock Grammar School, speaking upon this 
point, ^*In my school of about 1,000 girls, less than a dozen were 
unfitted, from all causes, for attaining to a fair degree of success in 
this department of culture." This was before the introductioir of 
music as a required study ip our primary schools. Very recently die 
question was tested in the primary and younger classes of the gram- 
mar departments in the Boston schools, by a delegation of the Com- 
mittee on Education from the State Legislature. The result showed 
that in the lowest primary class of about 40 pupils, whose average 
age was five and a-half years, some half dozen pupils were found 
who could not sing in tune. As you proceeded upward in the school 
these instances became less frequent ; and when the second year of 
the grammar course was reached, in a class of 108 pupils of tbe 
average age of 12 to 13 years, not a single discordant voice could 
be found. Mr. Mason assures me that he is accustomed to disregaid 
these exceptional cases among the smaller children, and to require 
them to participate in the musical .exercises with the others, feeling 
confident that the voice and ear of such delinquents will be brought 
up to the standard in due time. 

Without discussing the many interesting bearings of my subject in 
an artistic sense, I will come at once to the practical issue. Can mu- 
sic, in its elementary and simpler forms, be generally taught in the 
common schools of our land ? Can it be taught eflSsctually and at 
the same time economically? and if so, how can it be done? 

In reply to the first two branches of this inquiry, I say unhesitat- 
ingly, yes. It can be taught as universally and as effectually as 
reading, writing, geography, or arithmetic. For proof of this it is 
only necessary to drop in at any of the public schools in Boston, in 
Salem, in Lowell, and some other of the larger towns in this Com- 
monwealth, and examine the pupils in music and the other studies I 
have named, (so far as they have been pursued,) and the efficien<7 
of the pupils in music will be found as good as in anything else. 
That it can be taught as economically as the other branches, will ap- 
pear when I state that the cost per scholar need not be greater than 
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tioner's art. Such remarks we often not only see in print, but hear 
from the lips of those about us. Architecture has to deal with that 
which is far more important ; and in such a light the true architect 
not only views it, but treats it. 

By the plan it will be seen that the school-house is provided with 
two separate entrance doors, one for the boys, and one for the girls. 
The entries are large, in order to answer the double purpose of vesti- 
bules and cloak-rooms. 

Between the two entries, at the front end of the school-room, we 
have indicated a ventilator, patterned after that of the ** Thayer 
Street" and ^* Warren Street" plan, which is the most improved and 
effectual, for school-house purposes, of* any yet introduced. It 
is formed of a cast-iron smoke-pipe within a brick flue ; and this 
brick flue is provided with two openings into the school-room, 
about sixteen inches by twenty inches, filled -in with movable slats, 
which are regulated by cords and weights. One of these openings 
is near the floor, the other near the ceiling. The work of this 
ventilator is to generate, a current of air ^rom the school-room. In 
the opposite part of the room there should be an arrangement for ad- 
mitting a gradual supply of fresh air. Where a furnace is used it < 
can be introduced through the register by the way of the cold-air box. 
Where a stove is used there should be a small cold-air box, open- 
ing directly under it, for the admission of fresh air. The supply 
should be regulated by a damper. It is useless, and in fact absurd, 
to have, as is not unfrequently the case, an arrangement for the taking 
of air out of a room, unless we also have another arrangement for in- 
troducing a new and fresh supply. 

On account of expense a district school committee may regard this 
ventilation as an extravagant luxury. It is nevertheless beyond a 
mere luxury — ^it is an essential feature of the school- house plan ; and 
one which should not, as heretofore, be so much neglected. 

Where a stove is used, as is generally the case in the county school- 
heuse, the expense may be considerably reduced ; as the <5himney 
port need not extend down as deep as though there were a furnace set 
in the cellar ; whereby a number of feet of brick-work* and cast-iron 
smoke-pipe may be economized. 

The jog formed by the ventilating shaft, between the two vestibules, 
we appropriate to ^ bell-room." 
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In this plan, as in the " Warren street," (illustrated in a former 
number,) the belfry is within, and in fact is a part of the covering to 
the ventilator. By this means this covering answers the doable pur- 
pose of ventilator and belfry. 

The teacher's platform being opposite the entrance doors, commands 
them, thereby permitting the teacher, from the desk, to survey the 
whole school-room with little trouble ; and to have the scholars under 
his or her eyes, from the moment they enter the room till they recross 
the threshold to pass out. In this place we would remark that it is a 
great imperfection in school-rooms, and more particularly in large 
ones, for them to have a greater width than len^h. The terms 
width and length are governed, not by extent, but by condilionfl 
of arrangement. In all school-rooms the distance from the teadier's 
platform to the opposite side, should always be greater than the dis- 
tance between the other two sides. The reason for this will be evi- 
dent to any person trying to view an object at an angle of forty-five 
degrees and upwards. A school-room should be of such pipportiona, 
that the scholars' desks may be taken in at an easy glance from the 
teacher's platform. It will be noticed that the plan here submitted 
* is in accordance with this rule. 

Behind the platform is a recess ; the back part of which is shown 
fitted with shelves and case, designed for a library and cabinet. This 
subject of a cabinet is a very important one ; and is really one which 
may be introduced at a small cost, yet produce great results. Already 
object tecLching is recognized as a most effectual way of imparting 
knowledge to the young. Under this head of instruction a minatuie 
geological cabinet and elementary mechanical apparatus, and sudi 
other things as will not only amuse but instruct, may from time to 
time be accumulated, and be a medium by which scholars can pick up 
a deal of valuable information. 

On either side of the recess is a ^teacher's closet" and a **fuel closet.'* 
The ^ teacher's closet " besides being a place for the teacher's outaide 
garments, is also designed for a store-closet for spare books, paper^ 
ink, and other light school property, as will from time to time accu- 
mulate and always need a place of storage. 

The ^ fuel closet " is not designed for a winter's supply of large 
wood ; but for a limited supply of ready wood for the stove. Keep- 
ing the wood in a closet will be found better than keeping it in a box 
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or on the floor ; and will avoid the accumulation of considerable dirt 
about the school-room. 

Black-boards may be arranged, as usual, around the sides of the 
room. The space between the two entrance doors is the most avail- 
able; though. if desired, the doors to the ^teacher's closet" and the 
** fuel closet" may be moved further towards the outside walls, and 
the space between the doors and line-of-recess, on either side, be also 
appropriated to the use of black-boards. 

In a school-room there should be no cross-lights. In this plan it 
will be noticed that the cross-light is avoided by having the school- 
room windows only on the sides ; also that this prevents a strong 
light shining directly in the eyes of the teacher or scholars. 

The light can be better regulated by having inside blinds ; and as 
such blinds are quite essential in all school-rooms, building conmiit- 
tees should always make it a point to have them introduced. 

The height of story in such a school-house as this should not be 
lees than- twelve feet ; though thirteen or even fourteen feet would not 
be at all out of the way. It will be noticed what we have said in a 
former article (in the April number) about the Jirst supply of 
fresh air. * 

The design will be found to be quite simple. We could easily 
have made it more elaborate ; but that was mot our intention. Our 
aim was . simply to illustrate a design a little above the common- 
place school -houses so often met with along our public roads; a 
design embodying good proportions, and one which would not be 
condemned at first sight on account of its being too expensive; 
something which would meet the purse as well as the approbation 
of the district community. 

Already there seems to be a desire for improvement in these things. 
W.e hope there will be no material opposition, but on the contrary a 
strong will in its favor ; for there is no reason why the district school- 
house should not make some pretensions to architectural beauty as 
well as the school-houses of our cities and towns ; only let it be con- 
stantly borne in mind that, architecturally speaking, the district 
school-house should always conform to its picturesque and rural sur- 
roundings — that one of the chief elements of beauty is harmony. 

I. P. N. 

Uaj 19Ui, 1871. 
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PKOGKAMHE OF EIEEC13ES FOS THE NATIOSAL EDCCATIOI 
ST. LOUIS, AUflUST 82, 23, A 24, 1871. 

MEETIHOS TO BB HZLD U( 



PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 

, T 

10 s. m., Meeting uf General AiiociatioD for OTginizati 

Appointment of Committee*. II a. m., Meeting of Sectl 

SicnoN HKBTwaj. 

I. Dbpabtmeht of HiQHEB Eddcatioh. — (Programine nol 

II. NosMAL Sbctioh.— 2.30 p. m., Paper by R. Edwardi, 1 
mal UniTeraitj, on " Model Schooli in connection with Norn 
•ioD of tilt lame, tj Misi Anna C. Brackett, Prin. 3L Louia 
Booae, Prin. State Kormal School, Cortlftnd, N. T. i and 
Statu Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

III. ScrSKitiTBNDBiiTa' tJacTiON. — (Programme not compl 

IV. Elbmehtaht Section. — 2.30 p.m., " Methodi of tea 
G. E. While, of Ohio. DiacuBBion of lame, i p, m., " Me 
gOAge," Prof. D. H. Cruttenden, of Near York. Bevesi. 

8 p. M., Addreii ; probably by Hon. W. H. ^nffner, of Tli 

W«l 

SicTioN Mbstixos. 

1. Dbparthbht o* Hiohks Eddoation. — (Programme no 

II. NoBHAL Sbctiob.— 9 a. m.. Paper by Charles H. Verr 
School, Maotfipld, Pa., on "A Graded Sytlem of Nurmal S 
Q«o. M. Gage, Prin. State Normal School, Winona, Minn., i 

III. SDPBBiHTBHDBirr'8 Sbctiok.— (ProgTAmme not yet co 

IV. Elkmbbtaxt Section. — 9 a.m.. " Hethudi of teachir 
Bardon, of MaiB. Ditcbaaion of same. 10.30 a. m., ■■ Pb 
John W. Amutrang, D. D., of New York. Discasilon of a 

Gbbbbal Assoc] atiok. 

2. SO p. M., SiiciiBilon — " How &r may the Stata provid 
her children at pablic co»t?" Hon. N. Bateman, of Iliinoi 
Eiq., of Mm*. ; W. T. Harria, Eaq., of Hiiionri ; W. W. : 
6 p. m., Miioellaneona Bnaineaa. Receia. 

6 P. H., Addresa by Hon. B, O. Northrop, of Ct.; Snbje 
tional System of Education Imprauticable and Un-Anerican. 
lion of lame, in abort Bprechea not exceeding ten minutei ei 

Th 
Sbctioh Hbxtikob. 
a Ibbtbcction. — (Programme ■ 
a. m., Paper by J. W. Armatro 
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Normal Scfaool, Fredonia, N, Y., on '* Principles and Methods, their character, 
place, and limitation, in a Normal Course." Discussion, hy M. A. Newell, Prin. 
State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. ; W. A. Jones, Prin. State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; and others. 

III. SuPBBiiiTE]n>BiiT8' Sbction. — (Programme not yet complete.) 

IV. Elbmbhtart Sbgtiov. — 9 a. m., '* Methods of Teaching Geography," Mary 
Hove Smith, of N. Y. Discussion of same. 10.80 a. m., Discussion — " What 
constitutes a good Primary Teacher ?" 11.80 a.m., Miscellaneous business and 
election of officers. Becess. 

Gbkbral AsaooiATJOir. 

2.80 p. M., Paper by A. J. Rickoff, Esq., of Ohio; Subject— <* Place and Uses of 
Text-Books.** 8 p. m. , Paper by Thomas Davidson, Esq., of Mo. ; Subject— ** Peda- 
gogical Bibliography — its possessions and its wants. 8.80 p. m.. Paper by Alfred 
Kirk, Esq., of Illinois; Subject — " What Moral uses may the Recitation subserve. 
4 p. m., Discussion of Mr. Rickoff 's paper. 5 p. m.. Election of officers and other 
business. Recess. 

8 p. m., Address: Thomas Hill, D. D., of Waltham, Mass.; Subject 

*The pxognunme of the Depftrtment of Higber InstractioD is not complete. There will be pftpen 
and discoseions upon the following inbject* : " Report on Academies snd High Schools, as Prepara- 
tocy Schools for CoUegPs/' Prof. Lewelljn Pratt; ** Superior Instruction in relation to UniTersal In- 
struction," Hon. John Eaton, Jr. ; " Modem Mathematics in the College Course," Prof. T. H. Safford; 
A Report on the Pronunciation of Greek and Latin; Discussion on College Degrees. 



HOTBL AoCOMMODATIOira. 

All the hotels of St. Louis have very generously reduced their rates to delegates 
attending the convention, and guests will be entertained at the following rates, Cer- 
tificates of Membership being presented at time of settlement of bills : 

Southern Hotel, $8 per day ; Planters*, St. James, (conditional as to numbers,) 
and Laclede, each $2.50 per day ; Everett, ]*ark, (a temperance house,) and St. 
Nicholas, each $2 per day,:— the St. Nicholas $1.50 if several will occupy a large 
room together; Bamum's, $1.75 per day; St. Clair, $1.50 per day; and Montana, 
(two rooming together,) $1.25 per day. 



Bailroads akd Stbakboats. 

1. Fbbb Bbturk.— Kansas & Pacific R. R. ; Merchant's Southern Packet Co. ; 
Missouri Birer Packet Co. ; Memphis & St. Louis U. S. Mail Co., (delegates com- 
ing to St. Louis by this line will receive, if asked for, a return ticket good when 
countersigned by the President or Secretary of the Association) ; Naples Packet 
Co. ; Cincinnati & St. Louis Express Line (if boats are running at the time.) 

2. OHE-FiriH Farb ICBTURN. — Chicago, Alton & St. Louis R. B. ; Illinois Central 
R. R., (tickets for return sold at Vandalia, Effingham, DuQuoin, and Odin,) ; Ohio & 
Mississippi R. R. ; North Missouri R.R. ; Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis R, R. ; 
Pacific R. R. of Missouri, (return tickets good only one day Arom date.) 

8. Excursion Tickbts for Onb and Onb-tifth Fares. — St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Teire Haute & Indianapolis R. R. ; Indianapolis & St. Louis R. R. ; St. Louis & 
Southeastern R. R. 

4. MisoBLLANROiA.— Atlantic & Pacific R. R. will return for one-fburth fare. 
Northern Line Packet Co. will return for one-third fare, including state-room and 
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me«U. Kedkak Packet Co. for ooe-tUrd fkre. St Lonit & PeoriA Ptuke* 
return M one-tulf fare. Uerchantf' St. Lonii, Arkantw It White Hirer Pi 
will lell ticket* either way or both wtjM at half the regular rates, to thoi" 
ing credential! aa delegate!. 

CorreipondeDca is in progree! with otlier railroad linei, and the re!Qlt 
annouDCed in due time. 

J. L. FiCKABs, Pre!'t Nat Ed. A!*'ii. "I 

Eli T. Tafpah, Cor. Sec. College Section. 
W. D. Hbhele, Pres't Snp'tj' Section. i Ei 

8. H. Wans, Pre«'t Normal Section. f Coi 

E. A. 8HELi>oir, Frea't Elementary Section. I 
W. T. Hasui, Pres't Local CommitlM J 
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Raoni IsLAKD NoBMUL School. — The work of fltting Qp the Norma 
Building i! being carried on witii energy, and !ereiml of the Board of Tmi 
Tiiited the Normal and Training School! of Worce!ter, Framingluun, 
Bridgewater, Weatfleld, Albanj, and Oavego. Their riiit hai referent 
plana and working! of the beit schooli of tbia character, and alao to n 
Friocipal and teachers for our Normal Scliool. The Tmsteea are determii 
cure Uie best talent and accommodatioas that can be.obtalned. For fnrtt 
mation in regard to the school, !e« other departments of IMt number of the 

TaAOHBxa' EzcrasiOH. — The Committee on Teacher!' Excursion are bniilf en- 
gaged in maturing plan! for the eicnrsion, and althoagli their labors are not com- 
pleted, it is coniidered certain that Newport ii to be the. place, July l!t the d*f, 
and a good time may be expected. 

TowH Refobtb.— The Town Eeporta that hare been receired at the Commiaiioi- 
er"* office, show a marked increase last year over former appropriation a f- ■-'—' 
pnrpoaea, and clironicle the building of many new school-housei. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Tbb Fbotidihoe Tbachbrb' Absocutioh, met on Friday afternoon, B 
6l o'clock, in the High School building. Eigh^-nine teachers were pn 
tbi* Urge attendance clearly proves that the m^orlty of the teachers aj 
their work, and fully appreciate the benefiu that may be derived from ( 
meetinga for the ditcnasion of topics pertaining to our professional labi 
subject of " Elementary Arithmetic " was ably preaented by Mr. A. J. Mi 
dded by fonr pnplla from hli achoul, and alto by Meaara. J. U. Sawin i 
Stockwell. Thorough training in the fundamental operationa and constai 
were advocated by the speaker*. # 

" There were other* who evidently bad something to *ay,'' and we si 
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the time ih eo limited and yariety is the spice of life, that some restriction as to the 
time of f ach speaker be agreed upon and carried into effect. 

SoHooi. CoicMiTTBB. — Mr. William H. Parkhurst, Arom the Eighth ward, succeeds 
tiie late Mr. Bei^amin V. Tillinghast on the Proridence School Committee. 

ExAMurATiON. — Several young lady candidates for positions as public school 
teachers were examined at the High School building on Saturday, May 20, by the 
Committee on Qualifications. We are informed that the result of the examination 
WIS unusually satisfactory to the Committee and creditable to those examined. 

East PBoyiDSKCS.—Miss Anna Rice succeeds Mr. Chas. S. Kewbold in District 
No. 8, and is meeting with gratifying success. In District No. 4, Miss Sarah W. 
Ide, (who intends to teach no more at present,) is succeeded by Miss Rose Tinkler ; 
and Miss M. J. Morgan is ably filling the vacancy in the primary department of 
Watchemoket School, caused by the retirement of Miss Anna F. Cumihings. Miss 
Morgan is an excellent teacher, and for some time previous to her engagement at 
Watchemoket has taught the school in' District No. 8, to the satisfaction of the citi- 
lens of that District. She is succeeded in her former position by Miss R. Emma 
Thompson, from Cargill District, Cumberland. 

Mr. Charles L. Hazard has been chosen Superintendent, Hon. Geo. N. Bliss, the 
former incumbent, having refVised to be a candidate for reelection on account of 
pressing business engagements. 

JoHHSTOH. — We have been accustomed, whenever the public schools of Johnston 
vere mentioned, to direct our thoughts to that excellent school, in the commodious 
house on the Plain Farm, kept by our friend Mr. D. W. Irons, quite overlooking 
the humbler edifice in District No. 1, in the village of Olneyville, in which Miss L. 
F. Lincoln has for two or three years labored successfully with eighty-five or more 
as bright-eyed and intelligent pupils as one ever finds gathered under one roof, but 
a few days since we accepted an invitation to attend the examination and exhibition 
of said school, the latter entertainment being held in Iron's Hall, Olneyville, and 
we saw on those occasions enough to convince us that Miss Lincoln's school is not 
a whit behind any in town in excellence. 

The exhibition was a first-class performance of its kind, and excelled the gener- 
ality of such occasions by the almost perfect adaptation of the characters to the 
speakers, 'the high moral tone and excellence of the selections, and the spirited and 
natural rendering of the same. Miss Lincoln's efforts have been heartily seconded 
by Mr. W. A. Phillips, the eflicient Trustee of the district. Among the pupils are 
many fine singers, and the musical part of the exercises reflected great credit on 
their teacher of music. Miss Helen L. Ross. 

The idea of giving the exhibition originated with the boys of the school, who 
adopted this method of obtaining ftinds to be expended in the purchase of a bell for 
the school-house. 

Such a school is both an honor and a blessing tc any community. 

South Kihostowk.— Lower Point Judith District has voted a tax of ^400 to ex- 
pend upon their school-house. 

NoETH pRoviDBKCB. — The tax-payors of Woodville, District No. 4, have voted 
to build a new school-house, at a cost of $8,000. The Town Committee of North 
Providence have frequently urged such action in their reports, and we shall be well 
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pleased to see the building, in which we commenced our professional labors, giTe 
place to a superior edifice. 

Bristol Fbrbt. — This District has been fortunate in securing the serrices of u 
genial and enthusiastic » teacher as Mr. T. B. Stowell proves to be. Five hundred 
dollars for school purposes are raised by district tax. 

ExsTSR.-rA fine new school-house, modeled after the plan that is published in 
this number of the Schoolmaster, is to be built in the Slocum District, at an ex- 
pense of about $1,500. Mr. I. P. Nojes is the designer of this plan, and we knov 
of none so well adapted to the wanU of a common district. 

Lincoln. — A new, commodious school-house, two stories high, with rooms for 
both primary and grammar departments, is to be built at Albion. 

Bristol. — The citizens of Bristol are still agitating the matter of building a new 
school-house, and a call for a town meeting, to be held on June 6th, to consider and 
act upon a proposition to erect a new school-house, two stories high, with French 
roof, at a cost of $25,000, to be paid for in ftfe years, has been signed by more than 
250 tax-payers, and the project in this form seems pretty certain of success. 

At last accounts, no person willing to accept the oflice of .Superintendent had been 
found. 

Personal. — Capt. Oeo. W. Cole, who has been doing excellent t^ervice as teacher 
of the school at Rockland, Scituate, has taken charge of the Gramma School st 
Valley Falls. Mr. Cole earns an enviable reputation wherever he goes, and hit 
friends in Rockland, as a token of their regard and appreciation, presented him, 
just previous to his departure, an elegant and valuable Bible. The preaentatioD 
was accompanied by a neat speech by Rev. N. Luther, in which he referred to Mr. 
Cole's valuable services 'n the church, as leader of thu choir for the last five yean; 
in the Sabbath School, as vice-superintendent and teacher of a Bible-class ; in the 
temperance reform ; in the Masonic Fraternity ; and in our educational interesti. 
The Captain expressed his sincere thanks for their splendid present, and feelingly 
alluded to his associations with them. 

Mr. A. C. RoBBiNS, the principal of the Globe Grammar School, m as the recipient, 
a few days since, of a large family Bible, as a birth-day present from his pupils. 
Such acts indicate good feeling between teacher and pupil, and we are glad that Mr. 
Bobbins is so happily situated. 

Rev. O. U. True, of Scitunte, has been elected Superintendent of Schools of ' 

that town. 

Mr. R. G. Hewland, of Hope village, Scituate, is said to be an unusually prompt 
and efficient Trustee. 

Mr. DwiGHT R. Adams is teaching a good scliool at Bernon. 

MowRT & GoFF*8 English and High School. — This excellent institution closet 
its present school year on June 23d, with their annual exhibition in Howard Hall. 
Eleven boys graduate at that time. This school is in a prosperous condition, having 
a superior corps of teachers, well arranged courses of study, and a total of 175 
pupils in all departments. 

Pawtucket. — At a recent meeting of the School Committee, Rev. Storrs O. Sey- 
mour was chosen Superintendent of th% the Public Schools for the ensuing year. 

A Highly Commbndadlb Record. — During the past m9nth at the Grove Street 
Grammar S. hool, P. E. Bishop, Esq., Principal, sixty-one pupils have not been 
absent one single half day, and twenty-six who have not been absent more than two 
half days. Total number registered, 101. 
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From E. W. Billings, No. 66 Westminster street. Providence, we have received 
THE PE3TAL0ZZIAN MUSIC TEACHER, or Class Instructor in Elementary 
Music, in accordance ▼ith the Analytic Method. By Lowell Mason, Doctor of 
Music, and Theodore F. Seward, Professor of Music. To which are added illustra- 
tive lessons on form, number, and arithmetic, langpiage, grammar, psychology, and 
other school topics. By John W. Dickinson, Principal of the State Normal School, 
Westfleld, Mass. New York; Published by C. H. Ditson db Co., 711 Broadway. 
Boston ; Oliver Ditson & Co. 

The above title is the guide to a really valuable elementary class book in music, 
illustrating the system of instruction, which in its application to school studies, origin- 
ated in Switzerland nearly a hundred years ago, and known as the inductive method. 
The authors suggest that the object of the work is to fill the minds of the teachers 
with correct principles and right ideas with regard to the method of imparting in- 
struction. Tho pupil is to investigate, learn, and know ; not merely to read, com- 
mit to memory, and take for granted without comprehending. The plan is not devel- 
oped originally in the text-book or in tlie teacher, but is the expression of all true 
mental growth, and the normal methods of instruction. This plan is the same in 
every study and science ; in Mental Arithmetic and in music, in the rhythm of fig- 
ures and forms, as in that of sounds. Studying this book in the spirit of its authors, 
the teacher will gnin the key to all true instruction in Geography and Grammar, and 
in fact in every line of study and investigation. As the study of vocal music is 
now a part of the regular course in our best schools, we shall expect to see this ex- 
cellent work become the standard text-book, and we most heartily recommend it to 
our Rhode Island teachers. By this method, instruction becomes sample, easy, and 
natural, and teachers as well as pupils will be delighted with its processes and their 
own improvement. 

THE TWO BROTHERS, and other poems, by Edward Henry Bickersteth, M. A. 
New York : Bobert Carter & Brothers, 680 Broadway, 1871. Sold by Tiilinghast 
& Mason. 

Those who have reail '* Yesterday, To-day, and Forever," need no other introduc- 
tion to the author of that noblest epic of this century, and second only in spiritual 
beauty, pathos, and imaginative power to that of the blind bard of England. That 
splendid production was enough for one life-time, but the author and his publishers 
have treated us to a collection of his earlier thoughts and labors, — many of them of 
his youthftil and college days. So unlike are these poems to the former, that no 
formal comparison can be made between them. The same spiritual pres(>nce and 
charming style pervades both volumes. The same religious fervor is manifest ; the 
same deep reverence and faith, but the air of lighter themes is about them, as the 
subjects indicate. These " Birds of Passage " have flown to fk-iendly shores, and 
we welcome them to add joyful music to American homes and hearts. 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNONTMES, and Synonymous or Parallel 
Expressions. Designed as a practical guide to aptness and variety of phraseology. 
By Richard Soule. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1871. 

A g »od dictionary and a bonk of synonymes are essential elements in a student's 
library. The one introduces us to the knowledge of a word, by its meaning, and 
the other shows its family affinities, by grouping words of similar meanings. Fluency 
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in *peecb and writing ipringi from a fall knoir]«<^ of Ibit nl 
uid Terbal deflnition )■ eihanstiTe only when it hai compuaed 
exact expreBnion of the sKme thongbt. Tbe itudiea of the 
ihonld aim to enlarge tbe Engliafa Tocabnlar; io the dail; thoui 
of the papil. Initead of the five hundred words in dailj lue in 
home and the itreet, and the place of bosineH, Uiere ihonld be i 
would add TarieCy to human ntterance and impulie to thought, 
not eihauitive, ii equal to the wanli of our common ichooU, i 
welcome the da; when «nch book* «hall be In daily uie In ereiy 
Such atudiei liare a Tital relation to the locial, intellectual, an^ 
of >oclet;, and with loiich a gift u ipeech in our poaieiaion, wc 
the media of 'thought which will giic eaae, grace, and beauty U 
tbe tongue and (he pen. 

A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, intended 
School! M well as a companion and guide for private gtnder 
Underwood. Vol. T, British Authors. Botlon : Lee & 6 
New York : Lee, Sbepard k Dillingham. - 1871. 
A fall notice of the above will be given In our next 

KIDVS RHSTORlCAh READER. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

Publithen. Eclectic Educational Series. 

The author of the above work hat embodied the results of a 
Fzperience in teaching elocution in a carefully -prepared book 
graded leriei of elementary exercises, and an admirable selectii 
vate practice or public reading. The book is all the more valus 
formal, nnreliable, and, we may say, impracticable, rules for i 
ftc, with which most works on elocution are burdened,— and 
place of the same, some excellent suggestions in reference to m 
modes of eipressioa for the various styles of reading. We ha 
examination of the book and cbeerMly recommend it to those de 
kind. 

PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS: Proae andPoetijf 
ing Clnbs, and for Public and Social Entertainment. Unmorou 
B. Monroe. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

Wv have in this volume perhaps tbe choicest specimens of m 
found in onr langnage. To all who know Prof. Hooroe, it it 
that there it nothing that tbe most refined taste cpuld objeot to . 
Fer tbe icbool exhibition, tlie village reading circle, or for indii 
book seems well adapted. We shall await with interest the ft 
of the series, of which we have the editor's pledge. 

NEW TESTAMENT MANUAL: Embracing an Historical 1 
Gospel*, Tablet of the Parables, Hiraclet, £c. ; Biographical 
tion of Places, Chronological Table, and Haps. By Stephei 
Lee & Shepard. 

Were a motto needed for this book, " muUvM in pano " won 
an appropriate one. At It* name declares, it it a manuof for Uu 
Bible ttudent, whether teacher or tcbolar, and while very raloa 
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of information it affbrds, is more to be commended for the manner in which it opens 
np a multitude of ayennes for Biblical study, and thus starts the reader on courses 
of inrestigation and research of which he might never have had a glimpse. Including 
within its 175 pages the chronologicali historical, and geographical features of the 
gospel narratire ; the plan, purpose, and analysis of all the epistles ; the prophecies 
and their ItilflUments, one can readily see that he has quite a commentary in a yezy 
small compass. 

LINDSETS COMPENDIUM OF TACEIQRAPHT, OR SHORT HAND 
WRITING. Published by Rot. D. P. Lindsey, Mendon, Mass. 

This is a diflbrent arrangement of some of the characters of the Pitman phonogra- 
phy, to which is added a set of arbitrary Towel signs Tory Simply and ingeniously ar- 
ranged for the purpose of connecting with the consonant strokes, or with each other 
without raising the hand from the paper. By this arrangement it is claimed ^hat 
greater simplicity*, perspicuity, and breyity is secured. 

Conscious that an imperfect alphabet is one of the greatest barriers to nniyersal 
education, we heartily welcome every intelligent effort to supersede it by a condse 
phonetic alphabet. This subject is as important as any before the people, rianking 
with compulsory education, since it opens the way to make education natural and 
easy in its flrst steps. 

Two new sound alphabets are needed, — the most important one for type ; to 
abridge the labor upon^ and diminish the bulk of the mighty sea of printed litera- 
ture. This one must be simple, regular, short, arbitrary, artistic, adapted to the 
latest methods of printing without type-setting, one that will make a page of print 
that Americans can take pride in. 

The othei^alphabet needed is for rapid writing. It should have a similarity to the 
one for type. Here perhaps the Lindsey system may come in. It has seemed 
as if the Pitman system would ultimately prevail, that its happy arrangements would 
answer all purposes, and we have remarked with pleasure that most improvers have 
tenaciously clung to this first arrangement of consonant signs. The Graham, and 
the Munson systems based upon it, have achieved great success. Mr. Lindsey uses 
these standard signs, but reverses their order — as though we should make K stand 
T, and T for P, — ^which tends to conftision, while his connecting system is excel- 
lent for short words, but awkward for long ones. For reporting, he resorts to the 
usual system of contracting, though it is doubtfiil if his contractions can be as brief 
and accurate as those already introduced. Mr. L's system— easy in the start — will 
probably be learned by thousands, who eventually will join in the general clamor 
for one standard alphabet, which will doubtless be made up of parts of several 
systems. b. h. b. 

ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, NO, 8. P. Qarrett ft Co., Philadel- 
phia. [From Tillinghast & Maiion. 

These " Selections " are extensively used by teachers, both for class drill and ex- 

• 

hibition purposes. We know of no book that cdntains in such an available form so 
many really choiee selections. 

Bbbbs' Map or Bbobb Island. — Gladding &Bro. have the sale of this cheap and 
excellent State Map. Besides the counties, towns, and villages of our State, it con- 
tains smaller maps of the cities of Providence and Newport. Every school-room 
in the State should have one of these maps upon its walls. Price f 1.60. 
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EXCHANGES. 

It is seldom we hare aught bat words of commeDdation for oar handsome ftiend 
Etbrt Saturday, but we must confess to strong feeling of disappointment on open- 
ing the number for May 13th, to find the purity of its beautiful pages Uinted bjtro 
such pieces as ** Jim Bludso " and '* Little Breeches." We confess to litUe or no 
sympathy with the style in the first place, while the morality they teach, or rather 
lack of morality, renders them utterly unfit for any Christian household at leut 
We certainly think John Hay can find ** better business ** than writing futh poctiy. 
Of one thing we are sure^ the cause of a purer morality and a nobler humanly will 
neyer be advanced by such means. 

LiPFiNOOTT for June is a very readable number. For fiction we hayo A Prorenos 
Rose, The Monarch of the Gila, Still Waters, and the Murder Stone. The Freed- 
man's Bureau gives a little touch of politics, while A German Popular Lecture tod 
Professor Lowell as a Critic, inyite to a literary repast. Besides all this, there it a 
wide miscellaneous collection. 

LiTTBLL keeps up with tlie times, and proves itself to be, as it claims, a ritsl 
part of the age. For a reference work in a library, school, or private, it is invaluable, 
and the time is coming when its bound volumes will be among our most valuable 
books. 

We notice with pleasure the pains taken to make Harper's Bazar meet all the 
wants of the household. It has become an important member of our home councili. 

Welcome, thrice welcome. Tub Nurskrt I This is an unusually attractive nnm- 
ber. We note that New Bedford has ordered 600 copies for her primary scbooli. 
What school in Rhode Island will show its wisdom by similar action? We knov of 
no one thing that will inAise more life and interest into primary and intermediate 
schools than the introduction of just such material. 

For a family paper, to meat the wants of the average household of the conotiy, 
we most unhesitatingly commend Hearth and Home. 

Scribnbr's Monthlt for June is a strona number. Langford's '* Wonders of 
the Yellov stone,** seems almost like an account of some fabulous region, instead of 
our own country. The St. Louis Bridge calls attention to our American engineer- 
ing skill, and shows that the New World does not lag behind the Old. European 
affkirs are treated of in Lights and Shadows of the War, The Mother of Emperor 
William, and Leipsic and Its Fair. Mr. Wilkinson's *' Bondage of the Pulpit" has 
drawn out a rejoinder, ** The Freedom of the Pulpit," by Samuel W. DniBeld, in 
which sufiicient evidence is adduced, we think, to show that the bondage is certainly 
not an absolute one. 

The Bright Side seems to have found the right side of the communis, for 
during its few months of life it has attained a large circulation, and is daily grow- 
ing in value and favor. 

Good Health still continues on its missionary work, striving to make men better 
in body, that^ they may be better intellectually and spiritually. We wish it all 
success. 

Thb Little Corporal still keeps on its rounds, and reports promptly each month. 
May its beat grow larger and larger until it shall have made the circuit of the world. 

Frank Lbslib's Illubtratud Newspaper is alive and up with the times in iti 
delineation of the current topics of the day. Indeed there is no way of keepinf 
so fresh in what is daily passing, as through the medium of a good illustrated 
paper. 

Eclbotio Maoazihb. — The June number of this excellent monthly is at haod, 
and is embellished with a fine portrait, excellently engraved on steel, of Profesior 
Darwin. A sketch by the Editor in the letter-press gives the leading evenu of Dar- 
win's life, and " The Descent of Man," the tiUe of his last book, is also the titie of 
a very humorous poem reprinted from Blackwood, 

Published by E. R. Pelton, 108 Fulton Street, New York. Price $5 per year, 
•ingle copies 45 cents. 
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r 

ADDRESS OF SAMUEL THURBEB, A. M., 

At trb Latiso of thb Corneb Stonb or thb Damoh Sobool-Housb, 

Htdb Pabk, Mass. 

It is told of the SpartaDS, that when they had suffered defeat in 
battle and were summoneil by the victorious enemy to give up fifty 
children as hostages, they offered, as a substitute, to give one hun- 
dred men of rank ; considering that the loss of the men would in- 
flict less damage on the state than the sacrifice of the children. The 
Spartans were a practical people, — ^practipal even to cruelty ; accus- 
tomed to destroy the lives of sickly infants, whose rearing promised 
no advantage to the state. Their greater willingness to surrender 
their adult citizens than to part with their youth, expressed no such 
sentimental view as in these days leads parents to defer to childish 
whims, and to forget the permanent good in sight of a little present 
pain. Still further was it from expressing the higher Christian view, 
which sees in the child's simplicity and receptivity of mind the 
symbol of that mystic qualification for sharing the happiness of a 
fiitore state, by insisting on which, Christianity has for eighteen cen- 
turies been leading the race to a better civilization. What the ac- 
tion of the Spartans did express was a lofty civic virtue,, pure and 
simple ; the view of men, to whom the State was every thing, the in- 
dividual nothing. To them the child was the ftiture citizen, just 
coming on the civil stage to enact his life-long part ; the mature man 
was near the end of his usefulness, about to become a burden instead 
of a prop and a support. 
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Let ue not look upon this illuatration in t 
fellow-citizens. To-day a nobler CommODw 
one performs an act as sternly practical, as si 
plish a solid result of utility, ae was the fami 
tans. Not by exposing the feeble infant o 
perish ; not through destroying life, hut hy 
merging the individual in the State, — but thn 
dividual to the fullest self-reliance, does the 
highest welfare. What we do here to-day 
Our purpose is pre-eminently a civic one. '. 
once more of this truth, so easily forgotten ai 
the diverse struggles of each by himself for 
portant as an antidote to the selfishness with 
tends to seek his own, amidst that which is e< 

The State can only educate for citizenship 
aims secondary and collateral. Whatever tb 
do to remedy the evils of the decay of the ' 
and in imitation of the technical schools of E! 
thing must be done in this direction, the eig 
clearly indicate, — it remains that in our Ai 
tem the one destiny that can be recognized is 
all, — ciiizeruhip. 

Taxing all alike, the State is the trustee of 
itter its trust equitably, as the guardian of ii 
The money spent from the public treasury ie 
In a true commonwealth can he no clique, d< 
terests, growing like a parasite upon the bo 
tional concerns, no individual can claim for h 
Btruction that corresponds with the work of I 
State knows not engineers, farmers, blacke 
citizens. If she teaches bookrkeeping, it is 
become competent book-keepers, fitted to earn 
practice of that crafl, but because this art 
all the relations of man to man, that it becon 
need, a bond of anion in a community of b 
she teaches chemistry in her higher school) 
chemical talent, but to diffuse knowledge, bea 
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on common intelligence and the common welfare. Does she teach 
physiology, it is because the State needs healthy men and women. 
Does she lead the young man up to the door of the university^ ac- 
complished in languages and literature, and ready to enter upon the 
last stage of his general education, it is because the State needs 
numerous models of high attainments, — ^numerous possibilities of 
the most enlightened citizenship. 

**I call, therefore," says Milton, ^ a complete and generous educa- 
tion that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war." 

The public duties of peace and of war ; but pre-eminently, let us 
hope, in this republic, for generations to come, the public duties of 
peace. Right discipline in these is the object for which we build 
these costly structures, and employ this army of teachers in every 
town. 

And what are to-day the special civic needs of the growing gen- 
eration? Are all questions of State polity then settled? Is there a 
weight of justice, of liberal enterprise, of public spirit, so prepon- 
derant in the State, that all great public questions naturally settle to 
a right solution ? The teacher must not teach politics,— oh, no I 
not the partisan clamors of the hour, for he is but a fallible citizen 
like the rest ; but true politics, the art of republican self-government 
in its rudiments, this is the first and last, the paramount subject that 
the public school teacher should teach. 

For generations, now the public schools of Massachusetts have 
been exerting their influence upon the Commonwealth ; and see to- 
day, how confused, how chaotic, how easy to tamper vdth, is the 
public mind, concerning the sacredness of the public treasury. 

Could the census-takers catalogue mental traits also, how many 
citizens would they report in Massachusetts who consider a raid 
through the legislature upon the public money a venture as legitimate, 
as laudably smart, as a real estate speculation? Now, keeping 
rigidly out of the school the small politics of the politicians, there is 
open to every teacher that broader field of moral and civil discipline 
wherein he who refuses to enter is derelict to his calling ; wherein it 
shall be taught that a public trust is also a sacred trust, and that 
every citizen, as he is its beneficiary, is also its solemnly bounden 
guardian. 
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Again : consider how easily to-day the public mind harbors war 
picions of the integrity of public men, of legislative assemblies, of 
such great instruments of general education as the Press. From 
railway conductors to Congressmen, it has become well nigh the cus- 
tom to impute dishonesty to public servants as a part of the fimction 
of the office. Does a legislator advocate or oppose a certain meas- 
ure ? How is it his interest to take that course ? What invisible 
lobby is bribing him with British gold^ vnth an office, with a free 
pass over a railway ? As if all other motives of action but the very 
basest were growing obsolete I See editors and legislators bandTing 
with each other charges of venality, corruption, and peculation, till 
the moral turpitude of a bribe has almost worn off and left it as 
respectable as any other human procedure. I am not pamting in 
dark colors what deserves to be more daintily set forth. In view of 
the act just consummated here, the sentimental commonplace of the 
school-house speech would be impertinent to the intelligence of citi- 
zens through whose substance this building is to be reared and whose 
hopes for the future are here to be founded. In the name of good 
citizenship, I charge upon our boasted school system, a heinous delin- 
quency if it refuses to put its hand vigorously to the task of reform- 
ing American public sentiment, of conserving the traditions of that 
generation which gave our country birth. 
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BT GEOBOE 8. BUBLEIOH. 



Learn independence, and divine self-rule, 
And how to teach, — in Nature's Normal School. 
Our God has given this mighty continent. 
Grand with its rivers and tlie broad extent 
Of rolling plain, deep mine, and mountain peak. 
And cataracts that to the Ocean speak 
In Ocean's dialect, — to make our own 
The native compass of her breadth and tone ; 
That we who breathe her boundless tides of air, 
May catch the soul of g^atne«8 hovering there I 
Nor more repeat the old world's shiboleth 
At humble distance, and with bated breath. 
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Let 110 teach mea to think, and work, and pray, 

Not by old roles but in oar own grand way ! 

Hake to ourtelyes a language and a law, 

Shaped to a grandeur Europe never saw. 

Go, aak Niagara for its gift of speech. 

Let the. vast prairie, and the rlTcr, teach : 

Rise to the style of Nature, and create. 

Broad as the landscapes. Temple, Schopl, and State. 

Let serfs and vassals wear the menial sign 
And bow to " masters " with their rights divine ; 
The boy who waits the appointed year that brings 
A firanchise prouder than the rights of Kings, 
Shall bear the stamp of noble self respect. 
The crown of Naturu on his brow erect. 
And being blrtli-iight sovereign, all who claim 
The same great Father shall have ri^ts the same. 
When from our hills and lakes your schools have caught 
The broad high strain of democratic thought, 
The State shall be last gjrade of one life-school. 
Begun where first ye taught the child self-rule I 
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**Let your voice ya(2 at a period ," said a teacher to a lK>y some 
ten or twelve years of age, who persisted in closing his sentences 
, with a rising slide that spoiled the sense of what he had been read- 
ing. Again and again the boy tried to obey but with the same re- 
sult as before. 

With the minute hand fast nearing five o'clock, and another class 
to be ** drilled," the teacher evidently lost her patience and said 
I sharply, ^ Do as I say, or.stay after school." The next attempt was 
no more successful than the previous ones had been, and with a sor- 
rowftd face John presented himself before his teacher when they 
w^e left alone. 

** John," she began reprovingly, but he interrupted her with, **! 
did try Miss B., but I can't see what you want me to do." That 
was juat the trouble. He could not see the difference between his 
own tones and those given by his teacher. 

Some childrra learn most easily through their sense of hearing. 
Their ears are quick to catch the slightest intonation, while others 
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acquire more readily hj what they see. If an idea comes thro 
eight it IB always their owd. 

Remember this, young teachers, and especially in teadiiagn 
log. If the pupils cannot imitate the sound you give so easily, 1 
them a little'. Draw a vertical line on the blackboard. Ask 
child whether a etene moves slowly or quickly when falling frocn 
hand. Hell know that I Then let him utter some word or 
meotary sound and " play " that he was dropping the stone while 
follow the line with the painter. There are few children who w< 
Ml to let their voice fall after two or three trials. 

Then there is the class of boys, particularly, who make it a p 
to let their commas, etc., become decided periods. Practice! 
and short slides and the circumflex, with such children, carrying 
drill to the extent demanded by the habits in individual cases. 

Another useful experiment is directing the attention to thing 
duly occurrence, as throwing a ball into the atr, the upward fligli 
a bird or the ascent of a rocket ; anything with the upward tendei 
Send your scholars on a few such excursions and your readlng-c 
will be " the pleasant hour " to both teacher and pupils, 

I. If. < 



^ THE DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Editor tt. I. Schoolmasth ; — 

Deab Sut : — The plan for a district school house, publidied ii 
the June number of "The Rhode Island Schoolmasteb,' 
good one ; but I think the inside could be. arranged so as to be 
convenient, and cost less. Every school house should be simj 
plan, and made convenient for teachers and scholars. The cost 
is a matter for consideration, mth many of our country disi 
which have but little taxable property. A room fiuiebed on pu 
for a bell rope, and another for the teacher to haag his overcos 
hat in are not strict economy, and would in buikjiog noake qui 
additional expense. 

To the bell-room I have decided objections. It is inconvt 
and it is too for from the teacher. If the teacher rings the be 
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has to leave the school-room, which he should seldom do in school 
time. The stove is placed in one corner of the room, farthest from 
the outside doors. It should be near the outside entrance, and not 
ikr from the centre of the room. I see no good place for blackboards, 
large enough for a whole class to use at once, which convenience, 
would, in some schools, save valuable time. 

Places for sinks and water pails are not mentioned, although they 
might be placed in the entries. They should be out of the school- 
room for the sake of cleanliness, and always within easy reach of the 
scholars as they pass in and out. The fuel closet is much too small, 
as in cold weather it would require filling often, which process would 
soil the room with litter and dirt. 

Many other little things which save time and steps are not found 
in this plan. As the lives of the great and good are mostly made up 
of little things, so in planning the good school house, the little things 
should not be forgotten, but determine its value. 

You will find enclosed a plan, although it is not drawn quite accu- 
rately, yet perhaps you can understand it. The plan I send you, al- 
though not by any means perfect, is, I think, better than the one 
published last month. This plan was made by Simeon C. Arnold, 
of Scituate, and is the one soon to be used in erecting a new school- 
house in District Number eleven of this town. You will see that this 
plan has a fiiel room, large enough to hold wood for a whole term, 
and also room for a box of kindlings, dust-pan, broom, &c. It is 
near the stove, which is in the coldest part of the room, that is, near 
the outside doors. There is ample room for blackboards, which are 
in front of the scholars. 

In short this plan has some good points, which are not found in the 
published plan, while it avoids some of its errors. 

The mode of ventilation is the same as the one published, for this 
ia, without doubt, the best, and most scientific, of any yet proposed. 

The shelves in the entries are intended not only for the dinner pail, 
but as a place for small scholars to lay their coats, hats, etc., on ; for 
I have noticed that if they are required to hang them on hooks they are 
almost sure to be found on the floor, on account of the hurry in which 
they dispose of them. Hooks should be placed at the ends of the 
shelves, and also in the wood-room — ^these latter for the use of the 
teacher. 
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in this direodon, because of enormous expense required to change 
boildings and school-yards so as to adapt theih to the wants of 
** mixed schools." In fact the small size of school-yards in many 
cities renden this change next to impossible. Western cities will 
take the lead in this matter and outstrip the East. Within fifteen 
yean the schools of St. Louis have been entirely remodeled on this 
plan, and the results have proved so admirable that a few remarks 
may be ventured on the experience which they furnish. I wish to 
speak of die e£fects on the school system itself and of the effects 
upon the individual pupils attending. 

I. Economy has been secured through the circumstance, that 
the co-education of the sexes makes it possible to have better classi- 
fication and at the same time larger classes. Unless proper grading 
is interfered with, and pupils of widely different attainments brought 
together in the same classes, the separation of the sexes requires 
twice as many teachers to teach the same number of pupils. This 
remark applies, of course, particularly to sparsely settled districts. 
The item of economy is very considerable but is not to be compared 
with the other and greater advantages arising. 
I While it is conceded by the opponents of co-education, that 

primary schools may be mixed to advantage, they with one accord 
oppose the system for schools of a higher grade. Now what is sing- 
ular in our experience, is the fact that our High school was the first 
I experiment on this plan for classes above the primary. Economy 
I and better classification were the controlling reasons that initiated 
I Uus experiment and from the High school the system has 
crept down through all the intermediate grades. What has been 
found practicable and satisfactory in the highest grades could not 
long be kept away from the lower ones. 

n. Discipline has improved continually with the adoption of 
mixed schools. Our change in St. Louis has been so gradual that 
we have been able to weigh with the utmost exactness every point of 
comparison between the two systems. 

The mixing of the male and female departments of a school has 
always been followed by improvement in discipline ; not merely on 
the part of the boys but on that of the girls as well. The rudeness 
and abandon which prevails among boys when separate, at once 
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gives place to self-restraint in the presence of girls. The prorient 
sentimentality engendered by educating girls apart from boys, — it u 
manifested by a frivolous and silly bearing when such girk are 
brought into the society of the opposite sex — ^this disappears almost 
entirely in mixed schools. In its place a quiet self-possession reigDS. 
The consequence of this is a general prevalence of milder forms of 
discipline. Boys and girls originating — according to nature's plan — 
in the same family as brothers and sisters, their culture should be 
together, so that the social instincts be saved from abnormal, diseased 
action. The natural dependence of each individual upon all the rest 
in society should not be prevented by isolating one sex from another 
during the most formative stages of growth. 

III. Instruction is also greatly improved. Where the sexes 
are separate, methods of instruction are unbalanced and gravitate 
continually toward extremes that may be called masculine and 
feminine. The masculine extreme is mechanical formalizing in its 
lowest shape, and the merely intellectual training on its highest side. 
The feminine extreme is the leaming-by-rote system on the lower 
side and the superfluity of sentiment in the higher activities. £adi 
needs the other as a counter-check and it is only through their UDion 
that educational methods attain completeness and do not foster one- 
sidedness in the pupil. We find here that mixed schools are noted 
for the prevalence of a certain healthy tone which schools on the 
separate system lack. More rapid progress is the consequence, and 
we find girls making wonderful advance even in mathematical 
studies while boys seem to take hold of literature far better for the 
influence of the female portion of the class. 

lY. Individual development is, as already indicated, far more 
sound and healthy. It has been found that schools kept exclusiFely 
for girls or boys, require a much more strict surveillance on the part 
of the teachers. The girls confined by themselves develop the 
sexual tension much earlier, their imagination being the reigning 
faculty and not bridled by intercourse with society in its normal 
form. So it is with boys 'on the other hand. Daily association in 
the class-room prevents this tension and supplies its place by indifie^ 
ence. Each sex testing its strength with the other on an intellect 
plane in the presence of the teacher— each one seeing the weakness 
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and strength of the other — leams to esteem what is essential at its 
true value. Sudden likes and dislikes, capricious fancies and 
romantic ideals give way for sober judgments not easily deceived by 
mere externals. This is the basis of that ^ quiet self-possession " be- 
fore alluded to, and it forms the most striking mark of difPerence be- 
tween the girls, or boys educated in mixed schools and those educated 
in schools exclusively for one sex. 

That the sexual tension be developed as late as possible, and that 
all early love affairs be avoided is the desideratum, and experience 
has shown that association of the sexes on the plane of intellectual 
contest is the safest course to secure this end. 

I omit here the consideration of the question : ^ Whether the edu- 
cation demanded for females should not be different from that for 
males ? " for the reason that in our public schools education is not 
carried so far as to involve this question. ^ Even in its most serious 
form, the agitation going on with reference to the admission of 
females to universities will soon settle it. 

Our experience in St. Louis has been entirely in favor of the co- 
education of the sexes in blJI the respects mentioned and in many 
other minor ones. 
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We may next consider the discipline of sttidy* 

Study is mental gymnastics, systematic thinking ; and the end in 
view is development and culture. 

One great object of the school is to induce and direct this mental 
exercise. Study is of the first importance, and hence, must have the 
first attention of every practical teacher. In the organization, 
classification, management and government of his school, his chief 
aim is to secure mental application. To this end, he arranges certain 
hours of the day, which are to be especially devoted to study. No 
mmecessary interruptions are allowed. In the selection of studies 
and arrangement of classes, he has regard to the capacities and stand- 
ing of the pupils, so that they may work successfully, and he requires 
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a regular hour to be devoted to each study and recitation, that system 
may every where prevail. He enforces rigid discipline that the school- 
room may be orderly and quiet ; and, raiost important of all, he in- 
spires them with an enthusiasm that creates love for study and earnest- 
ness in their work. He teaches them that earnest application, and 
not long-continued study, secures good lessons. He shows them the 
importance of self-reliance, and will not allow them to seek assist- 
ance from each other, or often from the teacher ; that what they ac- 
quire of mental discipline, or sound learning, must result from self- 
application. And he will always instruct his pupils to study thoughts 
and subjects instead of words and books. 

Thus correct habits of thought may be formed, and the pupil pre- 
pared for successful application and thorough discipline. Study is the 
exercise of acquiring and the only means of mental culture. Mind 
is developed through its agency, and the power of self-control aod 
self-direction gained. 

Next in importance comes the discipline of recitation. 

Kecitation is the exercise of expression, and like study bdotigs 
wholly to the pupil. Study and recitation are the principal means of 
gaining mental power and practical ability. Both are indispensaUe 
to the end in view, if not equally important. Recitation has some 
incidental advantages of its own. If properly conducted, it induces 
study. Few lessons would be learned in any school, if no recitations 
were required, or if it was understood before hand that the hour of 
recitation was to be occupied by the teacher, in lecturing or asking 
questions. Let the pupil know that he must stand before the class and 
recite and explain independently of his teach^, and earnest applica- 
tion to study will be the result. 

Again, recitation gives distinctness and vividness to acquired 
knowledge. No lesson is fully learned and fixed in the memory, 
until it is recited. It follows therefore, that every pupil must reeite 
at every recitation, or sufier a loss. Classes should never be too 
large to aUow this thorough personal drill. That teacher who claims 
ability to edtcccUe classes, numbering from fifty to seventy-five, is 
either a novice or a quack. Such anrangementa and such teaching are 
ituitfiil sources of indolence and superficial scholarship. Reciting in 
concert comes under the same head. Such recitations^ as a habit, 
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create disorder in the school-room, and prevent quiet study ; they 
destroy individual self-reliance, and afford a hiding-place for the 
reckless and idle, and remove the strongest motive for earnest 
study. 

But the relation of recitation to study is not its most important 
use. All that is practical in education, in every department of life, 
is developed by recitation* The power of action, no less than the 
power of expression is gained by this alone. The child learns to 
walk and talk by walking and talking. It could learn in no other 
way. The mechanic learns to use his tools by using them. He 
coold never gain the power to build a house, construct an engine, or 
manufacture a watch, by reading, or hearing lectures upon the sub- 
ject. In each department he ^ learns his trade " by reciting. 

The skilled musician has gained his wonderful ability to use the 
voice and the instrument by years of practical recitation. The ora- 
tor and statesman, whose eloquence moves the Senate, and attracts 
the attention of an admiring world, has gained his power and influ- 
ence by the practice of oratory. And so the art of easy, graceful 
and intelligent conversation, and elegant composition, is acquired by 
ooviversing and writing. These examples drawn from the theatre of 
bosy life, serve to illustrate the relative importance of school recita- 
tions and to indicate the manner in which they should be conducted. 

Our next theme will be the Discipline of instruction. 

H. o. 

Jane, 20, 1871. . 
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Let US go over this method of instruction in somewhat of detail. 
And I will confine your attention more particularly to the stages of 
iBStruction during the period of primary and the lower half of the 
grammar school pupilage, t. e. a period extending from the age of 
five to about twelve or thirteen years, this being the compass within 
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which the large majority of the childreo attending oar pi 
may be found, and, to my mind, by far the most impoi 
public musical education. 

The first attempt of the teacher is to gain tbe atte 
children by singing to them some easy melodic phrai 
range adapted to their voices, and asking them to re 
him, — to imitate the aounds he has given them in their p 
This,' after a few trials, the majority of the class will do. 
or fifteen minutes are spent in this way, and tliey havf 
first leason in music. It is purely a matter of rote-3in< 
' easiest and simplest kind. The interest of the childre 
their attention aroased, their appreciation of musical soi 
first time perhaps awakened. A few lessons are given in 
the outset. 

But true rote^^inging, as Mr. Mason has happily ez[ 
• " s very different thing from the ordinary * hap-liazard 
too often find in our Sunday schools and in common sc 
no regular instruction is music is given." It is an appea 
tative faculty, which young children possess in bo great 
perfection ; and hence the greatest care should be taken 
ample be a proper model for imitation as regards metho 
and purity and correctness of tone, even in the utter 
eimplest musical phrase. These preliminary rote-lea 
therefore be given, when possible, by the professional I 
self. And they must needs be few and not long continui 

Even at this early stage in the musical instruction gn 
is given to the formation of a proper quality of voice, 
ence between a good and bad quality is illustrated b 
The child is called upon to use a smooth and pleasant i 
speaking, in reading, in recitation, and in singing. Abo 
taught to avoid a noisy use of the voice. 

As preliminary to the exercise of the voice in singing- 
plies to the reading as well — the young children are tn 
following points : 

1. A proper position of the body. 

2. The right management of tbe breath. 

3. A good quality of utterance, as just mentioned. 
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4. The correct sound of the vowels. 

5. ^ good articulation. 

6. Intelligent expression. 

Care, too, is to be taken in the singing exercises of young chil- 
dren, that a too great compass be not attempted. The child is al- 
lowed to sing only in the middle register, or where he makes the 
tones with the least effort. ' Commencing our instruction with the 
rote-singing, as already stated, the first five sounds of the 6 scale 
are only attempted at the outset. Even ¥rithin this limited range 
many of the best juvenile songs may be found. After the voice has 
been well practised in this t^ompost*, it may be extended upward and 
downward to a judicious extent, taking care not to strain the voice 
in the least degree. 

The pitch and compass of the voice having thus been attended to, 
musical phrases of easy rhythmical structure are next taught in 
double and in triple time, the rote method still being used. Various 
devices are resorted to to attract and keep the attention of the child 
to the lesson, (i. e. marking the movement by a curve upon the 
blackboard, holding up the hand and pointing out the motives, sec- 
tions and phrases upon the fingers in turp, &c., &c.). At this stage, 
musical notation, in its simpliest form, is begun. The teacher 
explains — ogives examples which the pupil is required to imitate. 
With all these, practical exercises upon the sounds of the scale are 
intermingled. 

In the second year of primary instruction, the pupil is taught to 
know the different kinds of notes and rests, to understand the nature 
of quadruple and sextuple time, and the manner of beating the same, 
the accentuation as applied to music, etc. He is also mildly indoc- 
trinated into the mysteries of the chromatic scale, so far as the sim- 
ple change from the natural into the keys of 6 and F major is con- 
cerned. 

In the third and last year of primary instruction, he is taught to 
describe by its intervals the major diatonic scale, ietc., etc. 

In th^ lowest class in the grammar schools, the pupil is rapidly 

*led over the whole ground taken in his primary course, now and 

henceforward by reference to the musical characters ; rote-teaching 

and rote-singing being for the most part abandoned. The child is 
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now expected to begin to read the notation of simple musical phrases 
at sight. 

An essential element in the plan of such teaching, as we ha?e 
seen, is this : that it be given mainly by the regular school teachers, 
with the aid and general direction only of a professional teacher. 
We have seen that a single professional teacher can superintend the 
instruction of a lai^ number of pupils, — just how many will- de- 
pend upon circumstances. The number may be more or lees, ac- 
cording to the density of the population, and to the general ability 
of the corps of regular teachers employed. In a city like this, 
where, we may perhaps say without boasting , that the standard of 
qualification is high, from 160 to 240 schools or classes, represent- 
ing 8,000 to 12,000 pupils, can thus be taught. 

In the neighboring cities of Salem and Lowell, and some others 
in this State, a single intelligent head has been found sufficient 
The salaries might vary from $1,000 or $1,200 to $3,000 pa 
annum. My belief is, that in towns and cities not exceeding a pop- 
ulation of 40,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, or in rural districts where 
a group of smaller towns and villages of perhaps half this population 
in the aggregate exists, and which all could ' be conveniently visited 
in a circuit of a week or ten days' extent, a single professional 
teacher only would be required. And in the latter instance a com- 
petent man who should be a resident of the district ought to be had 
for $1,200 per annum. 

I take it for granted that all the regular teachers could do their 
part in such instruction if they would. It requires in the system we 
have been considering no special musical ability or previous training. 
An aptness to teach only is necessary, and any person who if fitted 
in other respects to hold the responsible position as a teacher in a 
public school has the ability, I contend, to learn in a very short time 
(undei the direction of a competent professional head, such as we 
have named) how to teach the elements of music, as well as the 
other studies required in our common schools. Nor is it necessary 
that the teacher should be able to sing in order to be successful in 
this branch of study, though of course it is an aid. On this point,* 
Bays Mr. Holt, in hia report to the Music Committee in 1869 : **In 
the short time within which music has been regularly and ep- 
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tematicallj taught in the classes under mj charge, only seven out of 
the two hundred and fifty-one teachers who have come under my ob- 
servation have proved themselves unable to do their work satisfac- 
torily. Of these seven, three exchange work with other teachers 
at the time of the music lesson, one employs a teacher from outside 
to aid her in this part of her work, who is present at the time of my 
Tiait to receive my inetructione, whUe in three rooms the work is 
imperfectly done/' 

^ With regard to the progress made in different classes," continues 
Mr. Holt, ^it varies in proportion to the faithfulness of the teacher. 
I find that teachers who are regarded as superior in other branches, 
obtain the best results in music. And many of my best teachers are 
among those who had no idea that they could do anything in music 
when we commenced. * « « « I visit each of the two hun- 
dred and fifty-one teachers with their classes once in every four 
weeks ; in this way I am able to help every teacher over any diffi- 
culty she may encounter, and to shape my instructions to the wants 
of each class." 

Says Mr. Philbrick, in his report, to which I have ahready alluded, 
""The in]f>rovement in the method of teaching music has very 
naturally helped the improvement of the methods of handling the 
other branches. As a general rule, teachers in an elementary 
school who teach one branch well, teach all branches well." 

The cost of musical teaching to any city or town, or to a group of 
towns situated as I have said, having an aggregate population of say 
20,000 inhabitants (one-fifth of whom may be reckoned to be of the 
school age,) ought not to exceed the sum of $1,350 per annum, and 
would be made up as follows : 

The salary of the professional teacher, say ..... $1,200 00 
A set of charts, with stand complete, for each school, (say for 80 schools 
with an arerage of 50 pupils each $11 25X80 = $900,) which should 
last with careAil treatment six years, 99<KH-6= ... 15000 



Making as aboTe, - #1,850 00 

The manual for the teacher, as also the pitch-pipe, is not included 
in the above expense, it being supposed that each teacher would de- 
sire to purchase and possess them. And with this manual in the 
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hands of the teacher, the charts and the blackbt 
up to the age I hnve indicated, text-books in mua 
with altogether. 

But if to this be added the cost of a pitch-pip 
" Teacher's Manua] " (ezplaioinf; the use of tl 
school, the cost (on the supposition that these, lil 
last by careful using six years) would be incr 
making a total of tl,376 67, or a tride over 
Achdar per annum. 

With such simple addition to the mechanisi 
school system of education and at so slight cxpe 
knowledge of music could be diffused throuj 
What variety and interest it would give to the di 
day school-work I What sunshine and gladness 
the homes and hearts of the people t 
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"Botheration 1" exclaimed Willie Blown one e 
period of silent study. " I shall never understan 
Mary, will you explain this?' 

"What is the difficulty?" asked Mary, laying • 

" I can't see what this rule means," said Will 
study it the more it puzzles me." 

" Let me see," said Mary." " What does the t 

" Reduce the fraction* to a common denr 
numerators, and place the auTn over the con 
That's what it says ; but what does it mean ?" 

" The hard words bother you, do they?" intei 
looking up from the paper he was reading. 

"Indeed, tbey do," replied Willie. "I v 
would just use plain English. Then there nugh 
getting at their meaning." 
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** So I used to say when I was a little boy like you,'' said Uncle 
John, ** and I said so a good deal oftener when I tried to teach ; but 
I suppose they will keep using their incomprehensible jargon to the 
end of the chapter.'* 

Willie didn^t have a very clear idea of what ** incomprehensible 
jargon " might mean ; but he said the words over to himself with 
great satisfaction. It was a comfort to have the book-makers paid 
back in their own coin. 

** I don't wonder Willie's puzzled," said Mary ; ** Fractions are so 
unlike everything he has had before." 

** Not so unlike, as you think," said Uncle John, putting by his 
paper, ** Johnnie I" 

Johnnie came running up with a wooden cannon in one hand, and 
a handful of marbles in the other. 

** What are you doing over there in the comer?" 

** Playing war," Johnnie answered. ^* I just made a splendid 
shot — killed two soldiers, the captain and his horse, and smashed a 
wagon, all at once?" 

Johnnie had studied the war pictures in Harper^s Weekly and 
Every Saturday till he felt like a Brigadier* general ; and when he 
woke up that morning and found the box of toy soldiers his Uncle 
John bought him the night before, he fairly went crazy over them. 
He had killed them over and over all day long ; and at night was 
just as delighted with a '< splendid shot " as he was in the morning. 

•* flow many soldiers have you ?" Uncle John asked. 

Johnnie couldn't tell ; but said he would count them. 

^* Fetch them all here," said Uncle John. ** Count the men first, 
and Willie will put the number on his slate." 

** How many men?" 

** Twelve men-soldiers, and twelve horse-soldiers, and the captain," 
said Johnnie. 

Willie wrote down twenty-five soldiers. 

*♦ How many horses?" 

** Twelve for the soldiers ; six for the wagons ; four for the 
cannon, and one for the Captain," said Johnnie, slowly counting 
them. 

Willie wrote down twenty-three horses. 
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*' Anything else?*' asked Uncle John. 

*' Three wagons, one cannon, and six marbles ; the marbles are 
for cannon-balls," said Johnnie. 

When Willie had finished writing, Uncle John said " Check.** 

** What?" said Willie. 

Uncle John laughed, *« I forgot," said he, ** that you are not a 
business man yet. That is what a merchant says when he wants his 
entry clerk to call off an account to see if the items are correct. 
Read what you have written." 

Willie read ; 25 soldiers, 23 horses, 3 wagons, 1 cannon, 6 
marbles." 

^' Add them up," said Uncle John. 

** Why, Uncle I" exclaimed Mary ; *' He can't add them." 

*< Why not?" asked Uncle John. 

*' Because they are all different ^ and only like numbers can be 
added," said Mary. 

*< How many can you count, Johnnie?" asked Uncle John, ap- 
parently without noticing Mary's reply. 

<* I can count a hundred eo^^," said Johnnie proudly, beginning 
to recite one, twoy threes and so on, as fast as he could make his 
tongue go, 

** Never mind that," said Uncle John; ** count your toys." 

Johnnie couldn't count so fast now, and he got mixed up two or 
three times ; but by putting each piece in the box as he counted it, 
he finally reached the last and said, *' Fifty-eight." 

** Is that right?" asked Uncle John. 

•* That's what the figures come to," said Willie. 

«* Fifty-eight what?' 

** Soldiers, horses, wargons — " 

•*But what do you call them all together?" interrupted Unde 
John. 

•• My playthings," answered Johnnie. 

*• Then the answer to your sum is 58 playthings, isn't it, Willie?* 

** It seems so," said Willie, doubtfully. 

** I don't think it is so," said Mary decidedly. " I was always 
told that unlike numbers couldn't be added." 

<< Which is true and not true at the same time," said Uncle John. 
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*' But let US try another sum. Willie lead me out to the barn-yard 
this morning to see his pets, and a nice lot of them he has too. 
Suppose we take an account of your stock « as the storekeepers say, 
Willie. I will keep the book. How many chickens have you?" 

** Fifteen Brahmas, and ten Spanish Blacks." <* And turkeys?" 
" Twelve." *< And geese?" ** Seven." •< And ducks?" «« Five." 
" And Guinea hens T * * Eleven." Anything else T « * There's the 
old pea-cock and the two , pea-hens," said Willie. *^ How many in 
all?" Willie added the ^figures Uncle John had set down, 15 and 
10 and 12 and 7 and 5 and 11 and 3, and said sixty-three." 

" Sixty-three what 1" 

*^ Hens and turkeys and geese and — ^ 

'* No, no," said Uncle John ; ** what do you call them altogether?" 

** My live-stock," said Willie, laughing. 

** But * live-stock ' isn't very definite," said Uncle John. •* Isn't 
there some other word? Wouldn't ybw/« be better?" 

"That's what my Young Farmer calls them," said Willie; 
'* domestic fowls." 

•* But you have some pigeons also, haven't youl" **Yes, 
sixteen," 

*' Suppose we add them in." 

*• Why, Uncle John I" exclaimed Mary. *• You're making fun of 
us. Adding turkeys and geese and pigeons and guinea hens I You 
might as well add in the gain^B, pigs T 

** Very true, Mary; so we will when we have done with the 
pigeons," said Uncle John, gravely. " Sixty-three domestic fowls 
you say, and sixteen pigeons. How many does that make?" 

'* Seventy-nine," said Willie ; " but we can't call these domestic 
fowls any longer." 

"Perhaps not," said Uncle John ; " but we can call them simply 
fowls, or birds^ if you prefer." 

" Then you might add in the tame crow and the bobolink," said 
Mary, jokingly, thinking that Uncle John was just getting Willie 
" on a string *' as the children say at school. 

" Certamly," said Uncle John, " With the permission of masters 
Jim Crow and Robert o'Lincoln, we will add them in and so have 
eighty-one." 
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** And how about the guinea-pigs?'' said Mary. 

*^And the rabbits?" said Johnnie, who somehow thought there 
was some fun going on. 

'< How many guinea-pigs have you?" asked Uncle John. 

" Four,** said WiUie. 

*« And rabbits?" 

«* Fifteen. I had twenty, but five of them died," Willie answered, 
*^ or else a weasel killed them." 

<' Fifteen and four and eighty-one make how many?" 

«• One hundred.** 

One hundred what ?" asked Uncle John. *« Birds ?" 

^< No ; guinea pigs are not birds," said Willie. 

'< What may we call them, then?" said Uncle John, tumiDgto 
Mary. 

** Rabbits and guinea pigs are animals, and so are birds, I sup- 
pose," said Mary. <^ You might call them all animals, 100 animals; 
but that's the funniest addition /ever heard of I" 

^* Willie asked me out to see his petsy^ said Uncle John ; ** maybe 
that word would sound better than animals.^ 

Just at that moment Mrs. Brown came into the sitting-room bring- 
ing a basket of nice apples. 

*^ In good season," said Uncle John. ^^ We have a double use 
for them at this moment. Business before pleasure I We will make 
them help us in our arithmetic before we eat them." 

*^ With Mrs. Brown's permission, we will begin by sorting them. 
You count the Spitzenbergs, Mary ; Willie, the Qreenings ; Johnniei 
the Baldwins, and I will take the rest." 

(All count.) 

** I have fourteen Spitzenbergs," said Mary. 

** I have ten Greenings," said Willie. 

^* I have eight Baldwins, said Johnnie. 

*' And I have five Russets, twelve Northern Spys, and four Pip- 
pins," said Uncle John. 

*' How many have we in all?" 

^^Fifty-three," said Willie, who had written the number on liu 
slate. 

' ' Fifty-three what ? Baldwins ?" 
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** No," said Mary ; •* fifty-three apples." 

** You understand then," said Uncle John, that when we count 
them all together, or cuid them, which is the same thing, we have to 
drop the special names, and use a common name. Now suppose 
there were half a dozen pears and as many oranges in the basket, 
could we add them then ?" 

*^ I shouldn't have said so a moment ago," said Mary; ^* for I 
was always taught that apples and oranges and such unlike things 
could not be added- But now I am inclined to think they can, pro- 
vided you can find any common name for them, and so make the 
numbers really like numbers. 

** Just so," said Uncle John, << Fifty-three apples ami six pears, 
and six oranges make, not sixty-five apples, or oranges, or pears, 
but Biixtj'tive fruits. The expression is a little awkward, but it will 
answer for our present purpose." 

>^ Now, WiUie, do you think you know when unlike numbers can 
be added ?" 

*^ I think so," said Willie, as soon as he had swaUowed a mouth- 
ful of the apple he was eating. **' They can always be added when 
you can give them a common name." 

Here the clock announced Willie's bed-time ; and as to-morrow 
would be Saturday with no school, it was thought best to finish the 
lesson the next evening. But before Willie said *^ Good night," 
Uncle John remarked : *^ Thmk over what you have learned ; and 
remember that when the arithmetic makers say reduce j they mean 
simply change^ and denomination is only a hard word for name. — 
Christian Union, 

As in the silence of the night, the ear catches the least sound ; so 
in the solitude of reflection, the mind detects soft and delicate strains 
of thought, unheard in the bustle of the crowd. 

While laboring for some great reward, we learn that we receive 
an infinite number of lesser ones ; the lesser gems clustering about 
the dazzling brilliant. 

God gives to man : man's greatest happiness must consist in doing 
and giving to others. 

The cynic, while despising his fellows, forgets that without them 
to hear and appreciate his sarcasm, he would become, through isola- 
tion, the most miserable of mortals. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMlNATIONa 

[ Communications for tJiis Department may bo addremed lo A. J. lUHOHsarBB, PiorUriioe, VL. I.] 

Office Sbc*t of Boabd of Educatioh, ^ 
San Fbavoisgo, Cal., Juae 8, 1871. ) 
Editor Schoolmaster: 

Dear Sir : — I send you a set of questions for admission to the Higli School, 
which are at your disposal if of any interest. 

Very truly Yours, 

JOHN SWETT, Deputy Superintendent 

SPELLINO. 

1. Retreiveable. 2. Receivable, 3. Terrific. 4. Camivurous, 6. Inexpressa- 
ble. 6. FuUfiUment. 7. Resussitate. 8. Tipograficle. 9. Maintainence. 
10. Intamitly 

Tliere are also subterranian pasages often more than a foot in Diamater and 
perfectly sillindrecal which extend downward three or four feet and then branch 
out horryzontaly on cyery side sometimes to the distance of sevral hundred feet 
before sutch strucktures the piramids of egypt and the acquidncts of rome would 
lose all their selebrety and dwindel into insigniffecanse. 

—Wilson's Int, Foulh Reader, p. Ill, paragraphs 10 and 18. 

The oposition to the reyveneu measures indust^d the British Fariiroent to reroak 
all dutys layed in 1767, except that of three pense per pound on tea; but at the 
peepel were contending against the prinsipal of " taxashun without representasloB,'* 
and not agenst the amount of taxes imposed, the consession was not satisfiictoiy* 

—Anderson's History United Stotes, page 67. 

The Andez mountain region, with the planes laying at its eastern foot, is divided 
into six countrys : the united states of Columbia and ecquidore, lyeing north of the 
amAZon ; peroo and bolivTia ; chcle and the argeentean republic, laying south of 
the ammazon. 

'* Orthografy treats of letters, sylables, seperate words and speling." 
'' thi« first word of every distinct Sentense should begin with a Capital." 
'* the orthographey of our language is atendid with much unsertinty and pe^ 
plecksity. — From Brown's Grammar. 

Words of one sylable, and words accented on the last sylable ending with a 
single consonent, preseded by a single vowell doubble the final consonent on re- 
seiving an aditional terminashun beginning with a vowcU : as rob, robing ; aquit, 
aquiting."— Wilson's Speller. 

oboorapht. 

1. Name and locate the largest six cities in California, and state in round nam- 
bers the population of San Francisco and Sacramento. 

2. Population of California, and the four leading exports. 

8. What are the great natural divisions of the United States ? 

4. State the peculiar characteristics of the climate of the different sections of 
the United States. 

5. Mention the two leading States in each of the following particulars : I. Size. 
2. Population. 8. Manufactures. 4. Coal. 5. Gold. 6. Wheat. 
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6. Name and locate the largest six cities of the United States, and state in round 
nnmhers the population of each of the largest three. 

7. What are the most striking physical features of South America? 

8. Name the four principal cities of the island of Great Britain, and' state for 
▼hat each is distinguished. 

9. Physical characteristics and peculiar animals of Africa. 

10. Name and locate the four principal cities of France, and name the four 
principal risers. 

11. Name the principal plateau and the largest plain of Asia? Of North 
America ? 

12. Climate, vegetation and peculiar animals of Australia ? 

13. How does Cluna compare, in size and population, witH the United States? 

14. Name and locate ten of the principal commercial cities of the world — no two 
in any one country. 

15. Name two countries distinguished for each of the foUovring particulars: 
1. Coffee. 2. Silk. 8. Opium. 4. Cotton. 5. Indigo. 6. Caoutchouc. 

OBAMMAB. 

1. Write a sentence in which laid and lain are correctly used in the fUture per- 
fect or second fiiture tense. 

2. What is meant by the person and number of Terbs ? Illustrate by an ex- 
ample. 

8. Plural of staff; cupful ; beau ; genus ; crisis ; yertebrae ; Miss Brown ; Mr. Smith. 

4. Principal parts of let ; bid ; see ; hide ; sink : slay ; bless ; bum ; hursi ; 
dig: hang; work. 

5. Conjugate the Terb b$ m the past tense, subjunctive mood, and in the fhture 
perfect tense, indicative mood. 

6. Correct the following sentences : His family are large yet he supports them. 
Every house was burned, and every man, woman and child were killed. 

7 a. Correct and punctuate the following stanza: 

" Spake fUlI well in language quaint and olden 

One who dwelleth by tlie castled rhino 
When he called the flowers so blue and golden 
Stars that in earths firmament do shine.*' 

—Wilson's Int. Third Reader, p. 238. 
h. Express the same thoughts in prose. 
e. What kind of a sentence is the whole stanza? 
d. Conjugate dwelleth and parse one. 

8. Re-write and correct the following paragraph from the Declaration of In- 
dependence : 

" When in the coarse of human evvents it becoms nessessary for one people to 
dissolves the poUittical bands whitch has conected them with another and to 
aanme among the Powers of the Earth the sepperate and equall station too whioh 
the laws of Nature and natures god entitel them a desent respect to the oppinions of 
mankind requires that they should declair the causes whitch impels them to the 
lepperasion." 

9. What hind of a sentence is the preceding, and why ! 

10. Simple subject and simple predicate. 
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11. '* That they should declare," &c., is what kind of a clause, and what does it 
modify ? 

12. ** When in the course," &c., what is it, and what does it modify? 

18. <' To which • • * entitles them," is what, and what does it modify? 

14. Name all the nouns and verhs in the whole paragraph. 

1 ♦ ♦ • ♦ When thoughts 

2 Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
S Over thy spirit, and sad images 

4 Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

5 And breathless darkness, and the narrow' house, 

6 Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart — 

7 Go forth under the open sky and list 

8 To Nature*s teachings, while from all around 

9 Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, 

10 Comes a still voice : Yet, a few days, and thee 

11 The all-beholding sun Hhall see no more 

12 In all its course." — ThunatopsiM.—BTyAni, 

15. What kind of a sentence is the preceding stanza? 

b. Name the subject and predicate of the most important proposition. 

e. Name the adjective phrases and tell what they modify. 

d. Parse go and list in the seventh line. (Notk. — Use abbreviated models is 
parsing in all the following examples : 

0. Parse maMe and grow. 

f. Parse ecLrth and comes, 

g. Parse yet and thee, 

h. The first six lines, form what kind of an element or modifier? What does it 
modify? 
i. What is '* When thoughts of the last bitter hour," &c. 
y. What is *' Yet, a few days, and thee the all-beholding sun?" &c. 

HISTOBT. 

1. When, where, and by whom was California first settled by a civilized race? 

2. Mention two leading events of each of the following administrations : Lin- 
coln's; Buchanan's; Jackson'^; Washington's. 

8. When and where were the first and last battles of the war of the Rebellion 
fought? 

4. When and where was the battle of Gettysburg fought, who were the Com- 
manders of the respective armies, and what was thd result? 

5. What was the *' Alabama," and what was meant by the ** Alabama Claims r 

6. What amendments has been made to the Constitution, since the close of the 
late Civil War? 

7. Name the two principal battles of the war 1812, or the second war with 
England, and state the result. 

8. Name four important battles of the war with Mexico, and state what Territoiy 
was acquired by the United States as a result of that war. 

9. Who was the most distinguished American Naval Commander, during the war 
otthe Revolution? of 1812? of the Rebellion? 

10. What part did the following distinguished men take in the American Revo- 
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lotion : Thomas Jeffergon ; John Adanrn ; Robert Morris ; Alexander Hamilton ? 

11. For what is each of the following places distinguished in American Histoiy ; 
St. Angostine ; Annapolis; Charleston; New Orleans, Guilford Court House and 
Monmouth ? 

12. When and by whom was each of the following States settled ; Virginia ; 
Rhode Island; New York; Maryland? 

18. By whom was Louisana settled, and how did it become a part of the United 
SUtes? Florida? 

14. Name four Orators distinguished in American History; four Statesmen; 
four Generals ; two Historians ; two Poets. 

15. Draw a contrast between the United States at the close of the war of the 
ReTolution, and at the present time. 

▲RITHMETIO. 

1. Diyide 24 by two-thirds and write the reasons of the operation. 

2. Multiply five-ninths by four-sevenths and write a fUll analytical explanation 
of the operation. 

8. In multiplying .02 by .02 explain the reason why you point off four decimal 
places in the product, 

4. Divide $126. by 2.5. 

5. Multiply the decimal twenty-five ten-thousandtbs by 2.5. and divide the 
product by Hve thousandths. 

6. Divhie . 25 by one-third. 

7. Divide 71 miles, 287 rods, 8 yards, 1 foot, 6 inches by 9. 

8. Is the following proportion correct or incorrect? Why or why not? 
10;5 : :6 : 12. 

9. Interest of 1^1,275 fh>m Jan. 9th, 1871, to May 7th, 1871, at 12 per cent, a 
year. 

10. Compound interest of 1^150 from Jan. 10th, 1871, to May 25th, 1871, at 2 per 
cent, a month. 

11. A boy bought apples at the rate of 5 for four cents, and sold them at the 
rate of 4 for 5 cents ; what per cent, did he gain? 

12. The floor of a square room measures 625 square feet; how far is it from one 
comer on the floor to the corner on the floor diagonally opposite, provided the floor 
is carpeted with carpeting one yard wide. 

18. Bank discount of i|500for 2 months and 7 days at 8 per cent a year? 

14. A commission merchant received $157.75 for selling flour, his commission 
being 2h per cent, how ranch did the flour sell for? 

15. A mechanic contracted to work a year for $50 a month, his wages payable at 
the end of each mohth. Nothing was p'lid him till the close of the year, when he 
received the whole amount with 12 per cent, interest a year. How much did he re- 
ceive? 

16. On the 10th of July, 1868, John Brown, of San Francisco, hired of Henry 
Smith, of the same place, $2,000 in gold coin, agreciua; to pay him interest at the 
rate one and one-half per cent., a month. On the 7th of August, 1870, John Brown 
paid to the holder of the note $700. What was due on the note at the time of set- 
tlement, May 15th, 1871 ? Put this transaction into business form and give the 
answer. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

BDITBO BT O. B. WHITTBMOBB. 

Tbachbbs' AmnTAL Ezcubsiok, The teachers, school officers and fHends of 
edttcation made an excursion to Newport,- Saturday, July 1st. The party on Isnd- 
ing proceeded to the Coddington School Building, and after a short ramble to the 
Stone Tower, Redwood Library, and other points of Interest in the Ticinity, took 
carriages for the famous ocean drive. Dinnt-r was served at the Atlantic House, 
at 2.80 p. M . Sails, walks, and social chats completed the day's enjoymentB. 

The following School Committees have been recently elected : 

BABRiNOTOK.—Rey. Francis Horton, Superintendent; H. H. Richardson, B. B. 
Wood. 

BuBBiLLYiLLB. — Charles L. Steere, Clovis E. Keach, Marcius L. Esten. 

Mr. Esten, we are informed, declines to serve ; Hon. James S. Cook, will proba- 
bly be chosen in his place if he can be prevailed upon to serve. We hope tlie Com- 
mittee will elect Rev. Mowry Phillips, Superintendent. We know of no person so 
peculiarly fitted for that positicn, and his acceptance of the position will insure the 
efficient discharge of the important duties of such office. 

Charlestowit. — A. A. Saunders, Superintendent; Samuel B. Hoxie, B. F. 
Greenman. 

Crabstow.— J. W. Bullock, William Elsbree, William H. Djer. 

CuMBBRLABD. — Rev. F. C. Newcll, Superintendent; Addison Kinsman, Horses 
A. Follett, Albert A. FoUett, E. D. Whipple. 

East Pbovidbkcb.— Charles L. Hazard, Superintendent; George N. BlihS,T. 
I. Bentley. 

Foster.— Mowry P. Arnold, Nelson G. Cole, George S. Tillinghast. 

Glocester. — Rev. D. C. Wheeler, Superintendent; Thomas Irons, Cbarlei 
Scott. 

North Proyxdebcb. — Andrew Jenckes, Ansel D. Nickerson, George E. KeweU, 
Marcus M. Cowing, Alanson D. Frost, Joseph F. Brown, Henry Armington. 

Portsmouth.— George Manchester, Stephen T. Sherman, Joseph C^oggeshsll, 
Charles E. Boyd, Rev. Beigamin H. Chase, Robert D. Hall, Daniel Chase, A. L. 
Ackley. 

RiCHMOKD. — William C. Gardiner, Abel Tanner, Caleb F. Cottrell. 

Scituatb.— Rev. O. H. True, Superintendent; Rev. T. L. Ellis, Willism H. 
Bowen, M. D. 

Smithfield. — Rev. M. B. Burlingame, Marshall I. Mowry, Daniel Mowry. 

Warren.— General George Lewis Cooke, Superintendent 

Wbbtbrlt.— O. H. Kile, Superintendent; David Smith, Samuel H. Cross. 

Hopkintob. — B. B. Langworthy, Jr., Superintendent; N. L. Richmond, A. A. 
Falmiter. 

Jambstowb.— Peleg C. Carr, F. M. Cottrell, William H. Gardiner. 
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JoRirsTON. — Robert Wilson, W. S. Kent, Rev. J. A. Howe, Daniel W. Irons. 
Visiting Committee, W. A. Phillips. 

Newport; — A. D. Small, Superintendent ; William E. Crandall, Lewis L. Sim- 
mons, Augustus Goffe, Thomas Coggeshall, Thomas M. Seabuiy, John H. Coz- 
zens, Charles £. Hammett, Jr., Samuel C. Bailey, Charles H. Burdick, Samuel 
Powel. At large—J. Truman Burdick, George Engs. 

Nbw Shoksbam.— Giles H. Fcabodj, Hon. John G. Sheffield, William L. Milikin, 
Alfred Card, Edward Champlin, John Hooper, Hamilton Mott. 

Ws8T Gbsbitwich. — Thomas T. Hazard, Charles F. Carpenter, J. H. Edwards. 

WooKSOCKBT. — Rey. E. Douglass, Superintendent; Rev. R. Murray, Rev. C. J. 
White, Thomas Steere, John Sherman, Albert A. Smith, Alex. Ballon, Jr. 

Lincoln. — George A. Kent, General Lysander Flagg, Henry H. Jenckes. 

Pkoyidencb School Committbb. — The School Committee met June SO, 1871. 
Mr. Leach, Superintendent, presented his semi-annual report, which was as usual 
replete with practical suggestions in regard to school afiairs. He recommended the 
esta>>lisbment of two evening schools exclusively for large girls, in addition to 
those usually held ; also the establishment of what might be properly called an Ele- 
mentary Polytechnic School, and called the attention of th:* committee to the move- 
ment just initiated to carry out the provisions of a charter to establish a Free 
Library, Art Gallery, and Museum in this city. 

The whole number of pupils registered in all our schools is 8,877. Of this num- 
l>er 816 have been received into the High School; 2,624 into the Grammar School; 
2,002 into the Intermediate ; and 4,035 into the Primary Schools. 

The reports of the Examining Committees on the several primary and grammar 
schools, with a few exceptions, were then presented, representing them in a good 
and generally improving condition. 

Reports in writing from the District Committees on the school-houses and 
grounds were also made, recommending some additional school room and changes, 
and stating that the buildings were generally in good condition. 

The Executive Committee presented a written report recommending the erection 
of a Training and Normal School for girls on Summer street, and the use of the 
High School exclusively for boys. Also, that the books and stationery sold by the 
teachers to pupils during the school hours be furnished by the city. 

In fixing teachers' wages the Committee in several instances, made reductions 
from the amounts authorized by the City Council. 

On motion of Mr. Lyon, Daniel Leach was re-elected Superintendent for the 
ensuing year. 

The Committee on Qualifications were authorized by vote, to establish six vaca* 
tion schools during the summer vacation of the public schools. 

The meeting then adjourned to Friday evening, July 7th, at 8 o'clock. 

The examinations of the Providence Public Schools at the close of the school 
year were as usual highly satisfactory to teachors, pupils, committees and parents. 
The exhibitions and the written examinations for admission to the High School 
prove that better results have been achieved during the past year than in previous 
years and the schools as a whole are in a very prosperous condition. 
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Pboyidencb Teachers' Association. — The closing meeting for the season wu 
held at the High School Building on the 20th ult. Mr. Hall presented the subject 
of Elementary Mensuration in a very interesting manner. After this exercise, s 
short time was passed in social conversational discussion on rarious topics of 
school management. The meetings of late under the ladies' managemeDt htTe 
been unusuallj^ interesting and well attended. Adjourned until September. 

Bbadikos bt Mb8. Milleb. — A very pleasant elocutionary entertainment was 
given, June 19th, in the High School Hall, by Mrs. Miller, of Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Miller has been given instruction in reading in some of the public scboolc of 
the city, and the readings of last evening were given by special request of many 
teachers. Some two hundred and fifty teachers and invited friends were present 
to eiyoy her charming rendering of ** Over the River," ** The Soldier's Repriere," 
(a very touclung story in prose,) "Daybreak," ** The Polish Boy," "Mons's 
Waters," '♦ Beading the Newspaper," by ** Fanny Fern," " He Qiveth His Beloved 
Sleep," &c. Among Mrs. Miller's excellences as a reader are her perfect disdnct- 
ness of articulation, bell-like clearness of tone, great powers of modulation, and 
entire freedom from rant and mannerism, in place of which she shows an easy, 
natural and graceful style of utterance and gesture. Mrs. Miller was reliered 
during her reading by the singing of two songs, which were much eqjoyed bj tlie 
audience, by Messrs. Woodwurth and Liscomb, of Brown University. — Journal, 

CoMMBNCBMEKT OF Bbowk Ukivebsitt.— The Commencement exercises of 
Brown University were inagurated this year by the sermon before tiie Society of 
Missionary Inquiry, delivered Sunday evening, June 25th, by the Rev. Dr. Bojce, 
of South Carolina. For more than an hour the Dr. dwelt upon the high and en- 
nobling purposes of the missionary enterprise, and the great incentives to its 
prosecution. The sermon was quite long, but full of enthusiasm. We very mnch 
approve of the plan of selecting men from distant parts of the country on these oc- 
casions, as it promotes unity of action, and an interchange of ideas. 

On Tuesday came the oration and poem before The Beta Kappa Society. The 
oration by Professor Andrew J. White, President of Cornell University, who took 
for his subject, ** The Warfare of Science," was a most masterly production, con- ^ 
cisely covering a large field of investigation, and showing great research. 

In the various departments of Geography, Astronomy, and Chemistry, the orator 
traced their history, and showed that every attempt of the church to interfere with 
scientific investigation had been detrimental not only to science, but to religion 
itself. After music the audience were entertained by the wit and fancy of the poet 
of the day, Mr. Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, who paid touching tributes to the 
memory of Albert G. Greene, and W. J. Pacodie. 

In the afternoon, the annual meeting (>f the Alumni was held in Manning Hall; 
when, after considerable discussion, it was voted to appoint a committee of five to 
confer with the corporation of the University upon ** The relations uf the Alumni to 
the government of the University." The project of establishing a Museum of 
Natural History was then considered and seemed to be regarded with favor. 

On Wednesday the regular commencement exercises were held, beginning with 
the literary exercises in the First Baptist Church, which were as usual of a high 
character. The Alumni then a^ourned to the tent on the College campus where 
they partook of the annual dinner. * * • 
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State of Rhode Island, &c. 
Depabtment op Public Instructiow, Providence, Ju^ let, 1871. 

To THE School Committees of Bhode Island: 

Gentlemen : — The Rhode Island Normal School will be opened in Providence on 
the 6th of September, 1871. In order that its benefits may be enjoyed to the 
fullest extent by the citizens of every Town and City in the State, it is desirable 
that persons most suitable as candidates for the teachers' profession, should enter 
the school at its opening session. You are invited to act as a Committee for your 
town, to secure the names of all those who wish to become teachers, and also the 
names of such teachers who wish to enjoy the advantages of the school, and to 
present such names, with certificates of recommendation to the Commssioner of 
Public Schools, at an early date. Our school will be of the highest g^ade in all its 
appointments, and its privileges are free to all those who intend to engage in the 
noble work of instruction. The pecuniary advantage of mileage w ill be granted to 
all pupils who reside more than five miles from Providence. 

Yours Truly, 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
Secretary Board of Trustees^ and Commissioner of Public Schools, 
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Publishers' Notices. 

Back Numbers Wanted I — We are in want of the following back numbers of 
The Scboolmasteb, and we will credit our friends on our books for any of them 
that they may send us, at the rate of two months for each number : 1859 — March, 
August; 1861 — January, November; 1862 — January, February, April, October; 
1863 — January, February; 1864 — April, May, October; 1866— March, May; 
1866 — January; 1867 — April, May, October, November, December ; 1868 — March, 
May, June, August, September. 

School Furniture. — It is with no common degree of satisfaction that we call 
the attention of our readers to the advertisement of Messrs. £. M. Thurston & Co., 
of this city, on the second page of the cover. 

It is but a very few years since Messrs. Thurston & Co. began the manufacture 
of school furniture in an humble way, yet within these few years they have devel- 
oped a business in that line of which they may well be proud. . Within the past year 
their furniture has come into direct competition with that of old and long-established 
bouses, and almost invariably the case has resulted in favor of the Providence make. 

We do not hesitate, moreover, to affirm, on our own knowledge, that their furni- 
niture has no superior, if indeed an equal, and we trust all of our friends who need 
anything in their line, will not fail to confer with them in reference to the matter. 
They have recently issued an illustrated Catalogue, which is a gem in the line of 
printing, and it will give them great pleasure to forward a copy to any who are 
interested. Messrs. T. & Co. are also the New England agents for the sale of the 
Elastic Slating, which is claimed to produce a blackboard equal to the best yet 
made. We beliove it has given excellent satisfaction wherever tried. 

• 3 
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If there are any members of the State Goyemmcnt, or School Committeea, who 
may receive The Schoolmastbr without having ordered it, they will find an ex- 
planation of the fact in the clause appropriating funds for the free distribution of 
an educational journal throughout the State. However, if any who are now receiv- 
ing the journal free, are so disposed, we should be very happy to enrol them as 
regular subscribers. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard offer for the use of teacl\^rs and schools a series of bot^ks 
that will be found of unusual interest and value. See their advertisement. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. call attention this month to their "One Term Histo- 
ry," which is sure to please those who have been using the *' Fourteen Weeks " 
course in the sciences. 

Messrs. Hendricks & Chittenden, 204 North Fifth street, St. Louis, have in press, 
to be ready by July 1st : " First Lessons in >*hysics," by C. L. Hotze, of the 
Cleveland High School. This is the first of a graded series of three books on 
Physics. The plan is inductive and comprises forty lessons — one lesson a week 
for the scholastic year. The book is designed for tlie higher grades of Grammar 
Schools. 
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THE MODEL PASTOR : A Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of Rev. 
Baron Stow, D. D. By J. C. Stockbridge, D. D. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
376 pages, ^1.75. 

We have a prejudice against memoirs, cut we roust confess that Dr. Stockbridge 
has succeeded in laying us under great obligations in preparing so fine a memorial 
of one whom he may well term ** The Model Pastor.*' We congratulate our friend 
upon the success he has achieved in this very difficult branch of literature, where 
one must be both on and off the stage at the same time. 

r>r. Stowe's life was one of great activity, as is evidenced by the fact of his receiv- 
ing five different calls to assume charge of academical or collegiate institntion«, 
thus showing how closely he must have kept up with the age in all its educational 
departments, while he was doing the almost herculean work of a model pastorate. 
The record of such a life cannot but do a great good wherever it is brought in con- 
tact with active and intelligent minds. Any of our readers who may desire this 
book can have it left with them, or forwarded to their address, by sending to I>r. 
Stockbridge. 

DESK AND DEBIT, (Onward and Upward Series.) Oliver Optic. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. [From Gladding, Bro. & Co.] 

We suppose the mere mention of a new book by Oliver Optic is enough to set all 
of the boys in a state of excitement. We wish they could be as thoroughly inter- 
ested in works of a more valuable character. 

MARRIED FOR BOTH WORLDS. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. Boston: Lee i 

Shepard. 

In these days of weak faith in almost everything, we are glad to liave given in 
this record of a faithful Avife and woman, who proved more faithful if possible, to 
an idea, than to a reality. Would that her spirit might fill more hearts, and we should 
see many moral deserts blossoming with the choicest flowers of virtue, love and 
holiness. We commend the volume as one that will interest, and leave a fragrant 
memory behind it. 
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OUR HOME PHYSICIAN: A new and popular Guide to the Art of Freserving 
Health and Treating Disease ; with Plain Advice for all Medical and SurgiciS 
Emergeocies of the Family. The whole is based on the most Recent and the 
Highest Authorities, and brought down to the Latest Dates. By Geo. M. Beard, 
A. M., M. D., (Graduate of Yale College and of the New York College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons), Lecturer on Nervous Diseases in the University of the 
City of New York, Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, Member of 
the New York County Medical Society. [From J. T. Wilcox, Agent, No. 124 
Canal street, Providence, R. I.] 

This is the most comprehensive, sensible and practical work of the kind we have 
ever had the pleasure of examining, and will do valuable service to all classes and 
conditions of men, in the treatment of the various ills flesh is heir to. Its treat- 
ment of the structure and functions of the human bod}' is clear and philosophical. 
The {subjects of Diet, Stimulants and Narcotics, Air, Sunlight, Exercise, Climate, 
Electricity, and the manifold nervous diseases of the present day, are new and 
original in their discussion. To all persons and families beyond the ready call of a ' 
physician, or whose symptoms are plainly intelligible in sickness or its approach, this 
volume will be a most admirable advisor. Not a single page can be read without 
its contribution of exct'Uent advice and suggestion from an author whose authority 
is unquestioned. Medical science is to some extent made plain and easy to the 
common mind, and the laws of health are explained and enforced with marked 
clearness and truthfulness. 

Why would it not be an excellent plan for our teachers to instruct their pupils in 
the laws of health as in the laws of mathematics, and would not the rules of physi- 
cal culture, if properly observed by teacher and pupil, be an aid to mental and 
moral development and power ? We welcome such works as instructors to our 
people, to aid in the saving of wealth, healtli and life. 

We have also received from Mr. Wilcox — 

THE TRANSMISSION OF LIFE; or. Counsels on the Nature and Hygiene of 
the Masculine Function. By George H. Napheys, A. M., M. D. Published by 
J. G. Fergus & Co., Philadelphia. 1871. Price, $2.00. Sent by mail, on receipt 
of price. Address J. T. Wilcox, No. 124 Canal street. Providence, Agt. for R. I. 

We read the testimonials to this book, as an introduction to it. Among the names 
were Rev. John Todd, D. D., Bishop Levi Scott, D. D., Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, 
KtRev. Thomas March Clark, D. D., LL. D., Bishop Morris, Horace Bushnell, 
D. D., Leonard Bacon, D. D., Prof. Noah Porter, D. D., William A. Stearns, D. D., 
Andrew D. White, LL.D., John S. Hart, LL. D., and a host of others of equal 
value. Their words pleased us, and, with a company of friends on a railway tour, 
we read the work, which was in constant demand by the various members of our 
party. '* That is sensible," »ays one ; ** Good advice," says another; ** Free from 
cant and vulgarity," aays a third ; ** The young should read it," says another, — and 
to the last chapter we heard only good words spoken of tliis book. To the teacher, 
the preacher, the parent, this volume presents a world of sage truth in their educa- 
tion of society. It treats in the most delicate way of the great truths of our physi- 
cal being, and suggests the natural remedies of vices too common, liecause so 
carefully concealed. We believe that the whole future of our race depends upon 
its moral character, and that its moral and intellectual are outgrowths and expo- 
nents of its physical culture. All vice degrades, and it is only when the young 
are taught the dangers which beset their pathw y, will they choose the right and 
abhor as well as avoid the wrong. Dr. Napheys is a benefactor to his race, and 
the unanimous verdict of our company confirms the statement. 
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YOUNG DELIVERER^ (Pleasant Cove Series.; By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

We think, on the whole, that the preference must be given to Rev. Mr. Kelloggasan 

author for boys. There is a tone to all of his writings which is most commend&ble 

and they are not of that intensely thrilling nature that characterizes so many of oar 

modern juveniles. In the'*' Young Deliverer" we find a very pleasing tale and one 

whose influence, we sliould say, would be good. 

THE LIFE OF A VAIN MAN. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. Translated from 
the Sweedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. Booton : Lee & Shepard. 

Madame Schwartz, who has long had a tfanshintic fame as a novelist of unusual 
power, has been but lately introduced to American readers; but few authors, how- 
ever, have more rapidly won a recognition of their merits. In common with all of 
her Sweedish fellow-authors she infuses into her work such an aroma of g^jnuine- 
ness, of fidelity to truth, of thorough sincerity, that one is attracted at once. 

In the volume before us she impales by her remorseless pen the ^ypi'coZ vain man, 
and every one who looks upon the victim must acknowledge the justice of his pun- 
ishment, and confess the truthfulness of the picture. 

The Geography of Rhode Island is of the first importance to the pupils of our 
public scliools, and a good map of our State should be suspended in every school- 
room. Mr. Beers has prepared such a map, and its price places it within tlie reach 
of the poorest family in the State. Gladding, Bro. & Co. have the maps, and ve 
would like to see a rapid call for them for the use of the boys and girls of our State. 
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Our Exchanges. 

The Overland for June is an excellent number. We read with interest, "Gelleot," 
a tale by Mrs. John Melville ; " Fluctuations in Defensive Warfare," by M. G. Up- 
ton ; ** Solid Days in Texas," by Stephen Powers. In fact the whole table of con- 
tents is attractive. 

Harpers for July opens with "Tlie Mount Cenis Railway and Tunnel," Illus- 
trated, which is a very interesting article, in which science becomes invsted vith 
almost romantic interest. The next article to which our attention was speciallj 
drawn, was " The Recovery of Jerusalem." "Fourth of July," is recognized in 
an illustrated poem by Stoddard, which is done very well. In all other points the 
magazine is well up to its high mark of excellence. 

ScRiBNER for Jnly opens with a graphic sketch of Philadelphia, by J. T. Headley, 
and follows it with " Jaunts in Japan," thus giving one an excellent chance to make 
a comparison. Politics, in the good sense, are recognized in " Free Trade and 
Protection," by Horace Bushnell. A sound article. The popular author of "My 
Summer in a Garden," Charles Dudley Warner, contributes **Back Log Stadie.'','* 
that will doubtless prove a rich fund of humor and entertainment. Just the book for 
you to take with you, teacher, when you start for the mountains. 

The Missionary Herald, from being the simple record of the experience of the 
missionaries, is growing up into position as a regular magazine, and on its pagos 
are to be found from month to month, not only missionary intelligence, by articles 
on the vital topics of the hour, showing how they bear on this departmeiit of tlie 
Master's work. We hope the time may soon come when it may assume a still more 
advanced position. 

The Sunday School Times continues to do hero's work in a noble cause. We 
hope its success is according to its deserts. 

The Children's Hodr for July is a very interesting number. Among the nu- 
merous caterers to the *' little folks " this one certainly ranks among the first. 

We receive with wonted regularity the Well Spring, and each month wonder at 
the beauty of the paper and its cheapness. The children ought to appreciate the 
labor and pains that are bestowed on their paper. 
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OPENING OF SCHOOL. 

This school will be opened on Wednesday, September 6th, 1871, 
at which time, appropriate dedicatory exercises will be held. 

The object of the school is to enable those who are to teach in the 
Public Schools of Rhode Island to prepare for their work. The im- 
portance of professional training is now recognized by all who appre- 
ciate the value of good teaching, and it is hoped that those who 
intend to teach in our State, will, if possible, avail themselves of the 
means of preparation now provided by the bounty of the State. 

COURSE OF BTUDT. 

A two years' Course of Study, similar to that found in the best 
Normal Schools in this country, will be adopted. It is expected 
that the gi^duates of our High Schools will be able to finish the 
course in one year, and those furnishing satisfactory evidence of 
having honorably completed a course at a High School will be admit- 
ted, without examination, to an advanced standing in the school. 

The Board of Education have prescribed the following course of 
study for the State Kormal School : 

BRANCHES OF STUDIES TO BE FUBSUED. 

First Term. 

1. Arithmetic, oral and written, reviewed. 

2. Geometry, begun. 

3. Chemistry. 

4. Grammar, and Analysis of the English Language. 

Second Term. 

1. Arithmetic, completed; Algebra, begun. 

2. Geometry, completed ; Geography and History, begun. 

3. Physiology and Hygiene. 

4. Grammar and Analysis, completed. 

5. Lessons once or twice a week in Botany and Zoology. 

Third Term. 

1. Algebra, completed ; Book-keeping. 

2. Geography and History, completed. 

3. Natural Philosophy. 

4. Rhetoric and English Literature. 

5. Lessons once or twice a weeek in Mineralogy and Geology. 
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Fourth Term. 

1. Astronomy. 

2. Mental and Moral Science, including the Principles and art of 

Reasoning. 

3. Theory and Art of Teaching, including, 

(1) Principles and Methods of Instruction. 

(2) School Organization and Government. 

(3) School La^s of Rhode Island. 

.4. The Constitution of Rhode Island and the United States. 

Drawing will be taught with special reference to its use in the 
Common Schools and its practical application to industrial pursuits. 

Vocal Music, with special rjBference to the best methods of teaching 
the same. 

General exercises will be given daily in Composition, Vocal Cul- 
ture, Object Lessons, and in Gymnastics. 

Latin, Greek, French, German, and other advanced studies, may 
be pursued, but not to the neglect of the English course. 
' Those who shall honorably complete the course of study will re- 
ceive a diploma issued by authority of the State, and signed by the 
Governor, the Commissioner of Public Schools, and the Principal. 

QUAUFIGATIONS FOR ADMISSION.. 

Male applicants for admission to the school must be 17 years of 
age; female applicants, 16. Candidates for admission will be ex- 
amined in Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Arithmetic to Involution, 
Geography, Grammar, and, after the year 1872, United States His- 
tory ; and for this purpose must present themselves in the Study 
Hall of the Normal School Building, on the first day of the term, 
Wednesday, September 6, at 10, a. m. 

Applications for admission should be made in person, or by letter, 
as soon as possible, to the Commissioner of Public Schools, Office 
No. 87 Westminster street. Providence, R. I. Candidates who 
apply by letter, should state the following facts : 

1. Name in full. 

2. Post Office Address. 

3. Age. 
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4. Place of previous education and the studies pursued. 

5. If candidate has taught, state number of terms' experience ae 
a teacher. 

They shall also furnish recommendations of good intellectual abfl- 
ity and moral character from some responsible person. 

TumoN. 

Tuition will be free to all pupils who complete the course of study 
with the intention of teaching in the Public Schools of Rhode IsIaDd. 
Those who do not intend to teaeh, may enter the school for a full or 
a partial course at a reasonable fee for tuition. 

PEOUNIART AID TO THOSE- IN ATTENDANCE. 

The mileage appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars will be du- 
tributed among those pupils who reside at a distance exceeding five 
miles from Providence. 

Pupils boarding in Providence will be entitled to the same mileage 
as if they lived at home. The aid furnished to any one pupil 
is limited to forty dollars per year. Special attention will be given 
to the applications of those in indigent circumstances, who intend 
to complete the course of study in order to teach in the Public 
Schools of the State, so that the expenses of the education of such 
pupils may be made as light as possible. 

LOCATION OF NORMAL 8CH0OL BUILDING. 

The Trustees have secured for the Normal School, the edifice on 
High street formerly used as the house of worship of the High 
Street Congregational Church. This fine building, situated in a veiy 
eligible location, has been entirely remodelled in its internal structure, 
and will be carefully fitted up so as to furnish an ample and beauti- 
ful study hall, recitation rooms, and all necessary accommodations. 
Additional rooms will be fitted up as occasion shall require. 

RAILROAD AND HORSE CAR COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE SCHOOL. 

The trains over the several railroads which centre in Providence, 
will reach the city in season for the opening of the daily sessions, 
and will leave soon after the close of the school in the afternoon. 
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The school building is within an easy walk of five minutes of the 
Central Depot on Exchange Place ; and the Horse Cars of the sev- 
eral lines connecting with all parts of the city, and with Olneyville, 
Elmwood, Pawtuxet, and South Providence, either pass along High 
street, or within a moment's walk of the school. All parts of the 
City and State are thus, by railroads and horse cara, brought into di- 
rect and easy communication with the Normal School. 

Railroad officers have .offered tickets at reduced rates to those 
attending the school. These tickets nay be obtained by applying to 
the Principal. 

LIBBART, APPARATUS, AND CABINET. 

The Library of the school will be furnished with such works of 
reference as may be needed, and the philosophical and chemical 
departments with all necessary apparatus. The use of a valuable 
cabinet of minerals has already been secured. 

TERMS, VACATIONS, AND SESSIONS. 

The school year will consist of forty weeks, divided into two terms 
of twenty weeks each. The Fall and Winter Term will begin 
Wednesday, September 6, 1871, and close Saturday, January 
27, 1872. 

The Spring and Summer Term will begin Wednesday, February 
6, 1872, and close Saturday, June 28, 1872. 

The Spring Term will be preceded by a vacation of one week ; 
the Fall Term will hereafter be preceded by a vacation of nine 
weeks. 

There will be a recess of three days at Thanksgiving, and of one 
week during the Christmas holidays. There will also be a recess of 
one week in the middle of the Spring Term. 

The school will hold its sessions on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays of each school week, from 9.30, A. 
H., till 2.30, P.M. 

A session of the school will be held on Saturday, in order that teach- 
ers and friends of education throughout the State, who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with approved methods of instruction, may be 
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present, and all interested in the work of popular instruction «re 
cordially invited to attend. 

ROAHD AND ROOMS. 

For students who wish to reside in the city, board and rooms in 
good families may be obtained at prices varying from $3.50 to $5.50 
per week. Rooms may be obtained by those who wish to board 
themselves, at very reasonable rates. 

The Commissioner of Public, Instruction, T. W. Bicknell, whose 
office is at 87 Westminster street, Providence, will answer all in- 
quiries with reference to the school. 

School officers in the several towns are requested to act as a Com- 
mittee, to recommend students of good capacity, from their towns, 
for the benefits of the Normal course of study. 

Address, for particulars and other information, previous to the 
opening of the school, the Commissioner of Public Schools ; after 
September 6, 1871, the Principal of the School. 

By order of the Trustees. . 

Frovidbnob, July 22, 1871. 
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Coarse Gold. — ^This growth of earth-experience seems like that 
of the oak rooted in the rock : hard and blind work is it forcing the 
way into the ledge crevices ; yet that root must first so descend ere 
the trunk can in the sunlight rear itself— ere it can rejoice in leaf, 
bud, blossom, and fruit. 

Wit humor, and bandinage need to be kept under careful control. 
We endure and expect the playful scratch from our cat's paw, but 
not her savage bite. 

To husband strength, mental and physical — to husband and gov- 
ern- power, passion, every impulse and every attribute of our natore, 
so that there may ever be with us the reserve strength for use and 
enjoyment — is one of the chief secrets of happiness. Excess in 
pleasure or employment is the bane of life. To stop a little short 
of the point of repletion is the golden secret. — Overland Monthly > 
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A VISION OF SCHOOLS. 



BT OBOBOB 8. BUBLBIOH. 

O, coantry teachers on yuur mission bound, 

Grimly content to labor and board round, 

To warm the spare beds gathering damps and fleas 

Since last year's *' school marm " packed her thin ralise ! 

My mind, dainroyant, follows as you go 

To each warm rale, or hill of whirling snow, 

Where the white school-house, w)th its bell-call clear, 

Stirs like a harp the tingling atmosphere. 

And the fair benches in a rising line 

Invite the pupil to aspire and shine. 

While some I see invade the sunny South, 

With inkhom mightier than the cannon's mouth ; 

Solving the riddle of our wise and great, 

By Greene and Greenleaf, syntax and the slate ; 

Laying for Reconstruction's bottom bricks 

Your Spellers, Readem, and Arithmetics ; 

Others, half-lost in woods, or perched on high 

To catch the favors of our Eastern sky, 

Teeth chattering, hold their rural empire firm. 

Freezing and bn)iling through a winter's term, 

Where some grey hovel crowns a gusty bank, 

By hungry jack-knives gnawed in every plank, 

Where little boys, with vainly-dangling feet. 

Cling to the hard pine by their trowsers' seat ! 

Great shambling lads hawed in and gee'd away 

Scrape iron-shod the floors where north winds play, 

And blameless girls, close-cramp'd in penance-racks, 

Drive shoulder-blades through faded Merrimacks I 

But here and there, unconscious of their fate, * 
Sit all the guardians of the coming State ; 
Some little Johnson, *' swinging round *' even now. 
Here spoils the -breeches he should learu to sew ; 
Some sober Seward, on vague fancies bound, 
Wants all the north-pole for his coasting-ground ; 
There in the snow-breach the young Ellsworths pant. 
Here grimly tugs in smoke a sturdy Grant ; 
And yonder, grappling with some root obscure, 
The new Ben Butler digs in miniature I ^ 

That little girl whose sweet and timid face 
Blooms at your glance, shy nymph of every grace, 
I hear her called high priestess of high Art, 
Keeping all white her pure and simple heart ; 
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While this, with spicy wits and zeal elate, 
Shall sit in Congress for the Island State I 
That moon-fiiced lad whose eye forever smiles, 
Whose freckles map the Polynesian isles. 
Under that shocking shock of sandy hair 
Hides what will make the Twentieth Century stare, 
A Sky-Propeller and Heaven-Navigator, — 
Through in six hours, from here to the Equator ; 
This morning leaving at a moderate jog. 
To-morrow flashing through a London fog ; 
Before the sun twice shifts the earth's black robe 
He '11 whistle Yankee- Doodle round the globe ! 

There sits a lad, a little prone to laugh, 

Whose head contains the Planet Telegraph, 

With " News from Neptune " by ** The Morning Wink ; 

And '* Last Advices from Creation's Brink! '' 

Little suspecting anything so odd. 

As slyly now he shies a paper- wad 

Full on the nose of yonder wiry chap, 

The future President of cUl ike map ! 
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Editor Rrodb Island Sohoolmastbr : 

Dear Sir: — ^I notice in the July number a criticism on the whool- 
house plan published as a frontispiece in the June number. 

The first particular thing which " W, H. B." refers to, is the 
'* bell-room.'* I will remark here in regard to this room, that it was 
one of those things which happened to grow out of the plan, rather 
than one of its essential points, and that it is not a necessary feature 
of the plan ; and that instead of being used for this purpose may be 
appropriated to broom closets, sinks, etc., or be omitted entirely. 

Besides having decided objections to a bell-room, he seems to be 
much opposed to having the bell at that end of the room*; says that 
it ^ is too far awAy from the teacher." All I have to say about this 
is, that this is the usual and relative place for bells in all school- 
houses, and that I can see no good reason for changing it. The 
teacher always has a small bell on the desk for school-room purposes ; 
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and as a general thing one of the larger boys is detailed to ring the 
outside bell for school hours. 

Another point of criticism with him is the position of the stove. 
That I think an open question ; and the same in regard to the fuel- 
closet* for its position depends somewhat on the position of the stove. 

''Pails and sinks" were not thought of as a part of the plan, 
though I think the introduction of them a good idea, and well worth 
imitating in all school-houses. 

In the present number of The Schoolmaster there will be found, 
88 a frontispiece, Mr. Simeon C. Arnold's plan. This gentleman 
has introduced many little things ^ as a part of the plan, that are in 
reality not essential, though they are very well, — some might like 
them and some not. What we want in a published school-house 
plan is the general arrangement. Let local committees or teachers 
arrange ''visitors' seats," etc., as may harmonize with their ideas. 

In regard to black-boards, I think it better, as Mr. Arnold sug- 
gests, in his plan, to have more wall surface for that purpose at the 
end of the room near the teacher's desk. 

The light in Mr. A.'s plan is poor — a part of it. The window at 
the rear of the teacher's desk should be omitted. There is light 
enough without it, and a window in such a place would be very 
injurious to the children's eyes. 

The closing sentence, in regard to the " fuel-room " is put in in 
Buch a way as though it formed an essential point of criticism on the 
other plan. If children are disposed to learn that which is injurious 
to their bodily and mental health, they will without i^egard to wood- 
shed, or no wood-shed, unless the teacher has an eye to the scholars 
while at recess, as well as when they are within the school-room. 

The ventilation in this plan I do not consider is as well arranged 
as in the plan which appeared in the June number. 

In almost every plan something has to be compromised between 
the working plan and the general design. Mr. A. has evidently 
paid little or no regard as to what kind of a design would grow out 
of his plan. It must be evident to a person at all acquainted with 
architecture that such a one-sided arrigigement of outside doors would 
not be very pleasing, particularly in the principal entrance front of a 
building. Some compromise made at this point would greatly im- 
prove his plan in relation to the design. 
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Op the whole I think Mr. Arnold's suggestions valuable, and fur- 
thermore do not think either of the plans perfect, but that a plan 
might be made, combining the essential features of both, that woaid 
be superior to either of them separately, and in fact a modd dis- 
trict school-house plan. 
Fboyidbncs, Angust, 1871. 
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RHODE ISLAND IN THE EEVOLUTION. 



In their early history the American colonies had a common expe- 
rience. From the time of theii' first settlement, the chief object of 
the legislation of the mother country seemed to be to make them de- 
pendent upon her. Laws were enacted which monopolized their com- 
merce, limited their manufactures, and controlled their industrial 
pursuits. Their poverty and weakness, and the dangers to whidi 
they were exposed from the French and Indians, forced them for a 
time to render an unwilling obedience to these laws. 

The conquest of Canada left the colonies in a state of comparative 
peace and safety. It also taught them their strength and diminished 
their feeling of dependence. This war had increased the debt of 
Great Britain, and, on the ground that the colonies had been bene- 
fitted by the war, she imposed a tax upon them to diminish this debt. 
The colonies considered this unjust, since they had already contrib- 
uted more than their share of provisions and men. This was the 
cause of that spirit of resistance to the mother country, which rose 
almost unanimously in the different colonies. 

During that long struggle which resulted in the estabHshment of 
American Independence, the history of Hhode Island is especially an 
honorable one. 

It is interesting for us to remember, that the first man in America 
who openly declared that England had no right to tax us, was a 
Bhode Island man. . 

When the news of the tax on tea reached this city, all the tea that 
could be found was burned in Market Square. 
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This State responded to the news of the battle of Lexington, by 
promptly sending one thousand men, under command of Nathanael 
Greene. 

When the inhabitants of Boston were . in distress she sent them 
money and provisions. 

The true spirit of those Kevolutionary Heroes is well shown in 
the decisive boldness and patriotic determination with which the 
General Assembly removed from office the tory Governor Wanton. 

Rhode Island made the first explicit movement for a general con- 
gresfly and a few days later was the first to elect delegates to the 
same. 

After a sharp contest, Capt. Abraham Whipple of this city, the 
hero of the Gaspee, captured an armed packet under command of 
the English captain, Wallace, near Conanicut island. Thus to one of 
our citizens belongs the honor of firing the first gun upon the ocean, 
at any part of his Majesty's navy in the American Revolution. 
Rhode Island immediately commissioned Capt. Whipple, commodore, 
and placed him in command of two armed vessels, and this was the 
commencement of the American navy. Our State declared herself 
to be an independent State, two months before the Declaration of In- 
dependence by the Congress. 

The news of that Declaration was received with great rejoicing 
throughout this State. All arms belonging to the king were des- 
troyed, and a fine of £100 was ordered to be imposed on all persons 
who should in any manner acknowledge the supremacy of the king 
of Great Britain. 

During that winter of suffering at Valley Forge, the Rhode Island 
troops suffered more than others on account of scarcity of clothing. 

To prove that our troops were not lacking in bravery, we need but 
to mention the capture of Gen Prescc»tt by Col. William Barton. 

When the Britbh occupied Newport, the inhabitants of Providence 
removed from the city ; the college exercises were suspended, and the 
college buildings occupied for barracks and a military and naval 
hospital. 

When Gen. Gates was removed. Gen. Greene, on the recom- 
mendation of Washington, was appointed to the position. Of her 
Revolutionary soldiers, America knows but one name more immortal ; 
Rhode Island owns no greater name. 
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At all the principal battles she was well represented, and her 
troops were repeatedly complimented for their bravery and soldierly 
bearing. * 

At the battle of Yorktown our troops led the charge, and the first 
sword that flashed in triumph over the conquered heights of York- 
town was a Rhode Island sword. 

While her neighbors willingly paid the imposts laid by congress, 
she refused. But her two years' resistance was not in vain ; the re- 
sult was a new bill with the more objectionable features removed. 

During the session of the Continental Congress her delegates were 
on the most important committees, and several times received special 
thanks. 

The long delay on the part of this State in adopting the Federal 
Constitution, has sometimes been considered a stain upon her history. 
But in refusing to ratify the constitution, she neglected no duty ; ehe 
violated no right of her sister Stotes. She with them had agreed that 
the "Articles of Confederation " should be perpetual. They broke 
their faith, and adopted a new constitution. Well might the people 
of our State refuse to surrender ever so small a portion of that liber- 
ty, which to them had been a long-established fact. A jealousy of 
more powerful States had, with too good reason, been deeply im- 
planted in the Bhode Island mind. The memory of former suffer- 
ings could not at once be effaced. 

The smallest of the American colonies, she was the first to strike 
a blow for liberty, the first to declare herself independent, the first 
to propose a general congress ; and having ratified the Articles of 
Confederation, she held to them till every other State had by a peace- 
ful revolution withdrawn from them. But having secured important 
guarantees of her rights, by pledges of several amendments to the 
federal constitution, she finally accepted it as the supreme law of the 
land ; and having thus accepted it, true to the symbol of her emblem- 
atic anchor, she will hold fast to that constitution though every other 
star should be blotted from the azure blue of the American Flag. 
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Give the world half of Sunday, and you will find religion has no 
stronghold of the other. — JSir Walter Scott. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

A GOLLOQUY FOB BOYS AND GIBLS. 



BY HUB. M. B. C. 8LADB. 



Scene — A group of boys and girlSi talking^ before schooUime. 

John. Now, boys, I'm willing to own that I was agreeably dis- 
appointed in the work the teacher gave us yesterday. 

James. What was it? ^ 

John. H^ asked us to spend an hour in searching out the mean- 
ing of various geographical names. 

James. I don't see the sense of that. It is enough for n)e to 
learn the long, hard words, without troubling myself about what 
they mean. 

Charlie. The meanings are often a very great help, by pleasant 
association^ in fixing the names in the memory. 

Sadie Yes ; as« for instance, to know that Kingston, Cronstadt 
and Konigsberg, all mean ^ King's town." 

Mary. Or that Mount Blanc is " White Mountain," from its 
eternal snows ; Montenegro, ^ Black Mountain ;" Monterey, ** King's 
Mountain ;" Montevideo, '* Mount Prospect.;*' Montreal, ** Royal 
Mount ;" and Piedmont ^At the foot of the Mountain." 

Annie. Then to know that Popocatapetl means ^ Smoking 
Mountain," helps uS to remember that it is a volcanic. 

Ijucy. And that Himalaya means ''Abode of Snow," fixes the 
fact of the great height of those snow-capped summits. 

JBjate. I have learned several very poetic meanings ; such as that 
of the lovely Lake Winnipieeogee, " The smile of the Great Spirit ;" 
the musical falls of the Minnehaha, are '' Laughing Water ;" the 
pleasant city of Valparaiso is the '' Yale of Paradise :" the Eliphrates 
signifies ''To make glad," because the annual overflow of that river, 
like that of the Nile, enriches the land and makes glad the hearts of 
the people. 

John. Another pretty name is Venezuela, or, " Little Venice ;" 
so caUed by the Spaniards, because some Indian villages, found by 
them, built on piles, in Lake Maracaybo, reminded them of the 
mode of building in Venice. 
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James. Yucatan had a funny origin. The Spaniards asked the 
natives, ''What is the name of your country?" The Indians 
responded, ''Yucatan?" meaning, "What do you say?" The 
Spaniards took the question for a reply, and called the country, 
Yucatan. 

Harry. The Balize also came by its name in a i<ingular way. An 
English pirate, named Wallace,' had made it one of his haunts. The 
Spaniards called it after him, " Waliz," which was soon corrupted to 
Balize. 

Sadie. Some names have comical Meanings, thus Papua means 
" Frizzled hair," the origin of which name is evident when one re- 
members the enormous frizzled heads of the natives. 

John. If frizzled heads give the name to the country, don't yoo 
think, girls, there is a little bit of danger, if present styles continue, 
that our country's name will have to be changed to Papua? 

Kate. Not a bit more than that those enormous rubber boots 
you boys wear, should- change us to Patagonians ; which is from 
Patagon, the Spanish for " a man with large feet." Magellan found 
the natives with their feet thickly wrapped in furs, and 490 had the 
mistaken notion that their feet were very large. 

Mary. Here is a queer name, Prairie du Chien. How do yoo 
suppose the people of that town would like to be told that they live 
in a " Dog meadow ?" 

Annie. It must seem laughable to our western prairie farmers, 
that the sterile rocks of Labrador should have been ca^ed Terra 
Labrador, or, " Cultivatable land ;" this was, however, to distinguish 
the country from the still more barren Greenland. 

lAicy. The Sierras have interesting names. Sierra itself, mean- 
ing "A saw," is applied to mountain ranges, because they present in 
the distance against the sky, the appearance of the edge of a saw. 
Sierra Leone is " Lion Mountains ; " Sierra Madre is " Mother 
Mountains ; " Sierra Morena is " Brown Mountains ; " .and Siem 
Nevada is " Snow Mountains." 

John. Many names have a religious significance. Thus Cape 
Gracios a Dios means " Thanks to God ;" Havre de Grace means 
" Harbor of Grace ;" Natal was so caUed by Yasco de Gama, be- 
cause he discovered it on Christmas, the " Day of the Nativity." 
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James* It seems as though the pious Catholic discoverers have 
adorned the earth with sacred names ; thus we have Santa Cruz, 
''The Holy Cross;" Espiritu Santo, ''The Holy Spirit f San Sal- 
vador, " Holy Saviour f Santa Fe, ** Holy Faith ;" San Domingo, 
"Holy Sabbath." 

Charles. And I think every SaiiSt in the calendar has, some- 
where, a river or mountain, island, city, or lake, bearing his name. 

Mary. Yes; they. seem to be all over the earth, just as their 
pictures are everywhere hung in the Catholic churches, though some 
are irreverently used, as St. Kitts for St. Christopher. 

Kate. It is singular what very little things give names to great 
countries. There is in the east a little animal something like a rabbit. 
Solomon says of them, ^ The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks." One name of these little creatures 
is Saphan. Now when the Phoenicians came to the coast of Spain, 
and found it infested with rabbits, mistaking them for the little cony, 
or saphan, they called the country ''Sphanih," or land of conies; 
from which came Hispaniola, and from that our Spain. 

Sadie. ' Here is a pretty name — ^Margarita means' "a pearl," 
pearls having been found in great numbers on the shore of that 
island. 

Mary. Bather pleasant for all our Margarets, to know that their 
name has so pure and lovely a meaning. 

John. But rather hard on the Lenas among you, to know that 
the Lena river is so called from its sluggish motion — ^Lena meaning 
^ a sluggard." 

James. Many of the river names are interesting. Mitaissippi 
means ** Father of Waters ;" Melnam is ^ Mother of Waters ;" Ohio 
is the " Beautiful River ;" Missouri is " Smoky Water," — ^as you 
would believe if you should see where its turbid stream enters the 
hitherto clear waters of the great river. 

Harry. I have some river names. Kansas is ^ Muddy water ;" 
Nebraska, ^ Flat water ;" Saskatchawan is ^ Swift current ;" the 
crooked Orinoco is a /^ Coiled Serpent ;" just as the Tweed is the 
** Winding river ;" and Niagara, with its thundering cataract, means 
** Thunder of waters." 

Charlie. Among the many Rios, we have Rio del Norte, ^ River 
2 
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of the North f Rio dfe la Plata, *' River of SUver f and Rio JaDciro, 
^ River of January." 

Sadie. Among the names indicating some product of the place, 
we have Madeira, meaning ^timber," in the Portuguese, those 
islands having magnificent forests. Madeira river, too, flows through 
heavily timbered country. 

Mary. Another of this class is Beled el Jerid, or "the land of 
dates " — ^a pleasant name to remember when we have dates for 
dessert. And Buenos Ayres has always a fresh, breezy sound to 
me, like its meaning, " good air." 

Kate. Still another is Marmora, meaning ** marble," some of the 
islands of this sea being celebrated for their marble quarries. 

John. And just here I am remided that Oxford is the English for 
Bosphorus, and that the straits between the Marmora and Black seas 
have their name from the crossing there of poor lo, who, chased by 
a stinging gadfly, swam across them, when Jupiter had changed her 
to a beautiful, white heifer. 

Charlie. And you remember that the Ionian sea and Ionian isles 
also have th^r name from lo. 

James. Do you know that the Amazon had for its Indian name 
Amas-sona, or " boat destroyer," because of the great height and vio- 
lence of its tides ? This must have suggested to the Spanish dis- 
coverer the old fable of the Amazon, though it is said that he saw 
bands of armed women on the shores, whence he gave it its present 
name. 

John. Hold a minute, boys and girls ; none of you have told 
how the islands south of Massachusetts received their names. 

Charlie. Tell us yourself, then. 

John. Once there was an old Indian living down on the cape, 
and he had four daughters — Elizabeth, Martha, Rhody, and Nancy. 

Mary. Now, John, I know you are making that story. Those 
are not Indian names. 

John. I should like to know if the old fellow hadn't a right to 
give his girls Yankee names ? Don't you interrupt me. When this 
old Indian made his will, he gave his eldest daughter that string of 
rocky islands on the west side of Buzzard's Bay, and they became the 
Elizabeth Islands. To the next he gave the triangular island across 
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the sound, and it became Martha's Vineyard. To his dear little 
Ilhody he gave* a fertile isle oyer in Narragansett Bay, and that be- 
came Bhode Island. The old man didn't think so much of his 
youngest daughter as of the others, and all he left for her was a low, 
sandy isle, shaped like a whale, and — Nan took it. That's the way 
the islands were named. 

Kate. O, John, you must have worked harder than we all, to 
make up that story. 

John. Didn't do any such thing. Heard it from my grandmother, 
and she from hers. It is one of the traditions of the South Shore. 

Kate. There seems no end to the interest and beauty of this 
subject. 

Harry. But there is an end to our time, for there sounds the 
school bell. Let us begin, another time, just where we leaye off 
now, and take the names of the Grand Divisions, of the oceans, and, 
best of all, of every one of the states and territories. 

All. Good I Let's do it ; it is the very fun of study. Ring 
away, old school l»ell, we're all coming. 
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I propose to consider briefly some of the reasons why an affirma- 
tive ansfrer should be given to this question, and some of the objec- 
tions, which are commonly raised to such an answer. 

In the first place, it is desirable that our daughters as well as our 
sons should have the most generous intellectual culture which we can 
furnish them. That women are capable of the highest culture, the 
generation to which Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Browning belong will 
hardly deny. That tens of thousands of our young women are capa- 
ble of reaching that not very exalted height of learning to which a 
college course carries a young man, I wiU not stop to prove. I may 
take it for granted that they can profitably push their studies as fiu: 
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as the average candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts has ad- 
vanced with his work at his graduation. It is equ&IIy clear that a 
large number of young women desire and need a high intellectoal 
training. Many need it to prepare themselves for the work of teach- 
ing. Many need it to fit them for the positions which they wiU be 
called to fill in domestic and social life. All must admit that it would 
be a great gain if we could secure to every young woman who desires 
it, an education as thorough and generous and stimulating as our 
colleges afford to young men. 

In the second place, it is plain that no considerable number of young 
women can at present obtain such an education unless our collies 
are opened to them. Concede, if you please, that one or two col- 
leges, specially devoted to the education of young women, furnish as 
valuable instruction as our better New England colleges, — though 
probably few would be ready to make that concession, — still they cap 
meet the wants of but a small number. What then shall be done? 
The alternative is to multiply colleges for women or to open the doon 
of the colleges which are now accessible to young men alone. When 
can we complete the endowments of Yalej and Harvards and Browns 
for young women alone ? How can we duplicate the libraries, the 
scientific collections, and all the apparatus for illustrating instruc- 
tion ? Must our sisters and daughters wait for such achievements be- 
fore they can enjoy equal intellectual privileges with our brothers 
and sons ? 

The argument then is very simple. The higher education is de- 
sired and needed by youlig women. 

Unless it is furnished to them by our colleges, it cannot be pro- 
vided at all in this generation, and not even in the future, except at 
an enormous expenditure. Do we not find in these facts a sufficient 
reason for opening the American colleges to young women, unless 
there are very serious practical obstacles to such action ? 

Let us notice the most prominent arguments which are adduced in 
opposition to the admission of women to our colleges. 

It is said, first, that young women do not wish or require the same 
courses of study as young men. To this it may be replied, that 
some women would like to take the old-fashioned, stereotyped, col- 
legiate course. Furthermore, under the elective system, which to a 
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greater or less extent is making its way into every college, many 
others would find courses suited to their tastes and needs. Can any 
one question whether the present Harvard course would attract young 
women, whom the Massachusetts high schools have carried to the 
very doors of the college? 

Again, it is argued that the mental habits and processes of women 
are so different from those of men, that the two sexes cannot work 
profitably in the same classes or in the same institutions. But let us 
ask whether the difference in the mental habits and processes of the 
sexes is really a more formidftble obstacle to working in the same 
class than is found in the difference in temperament, talent and at- 
tainments of young men now working in classes together. It is not 
found to be so up to the day when the brother and the sister leave 
the preparatory school. Is not the greater difference which subse- 
quently appears, due in part to the difference in training and oppor- 
tunities ? After all that has been said on the difference of the minds 
of the sexes — and certainly there is a marked difference^are not the 
mental resemblances much greater than the mental differences ? Do 
not these resemblances form the proper basis tor the successful work 
of the instructor under an elastic system, which leaves opportunity 
for rational choices in departments of work ? May not the difference 
in the mental constitution of the sexes be such that each sex may 
furnish suggestion, inspiration, and help to the other? It is believed 
by many that such is the fact. 

Once more, it is asserted that there are moral perils connected with 
the admission of both sexes to the college. * Removed from parental 
supervision at the age when they very much need it, the young 
women may not only have their attention diverted from their intel- 
lectual work, but may form undesirable acquaintances, and may even 
lose something of that delicacy and modest reserve which we always 
desire to see in them. Now it cannot be denied that there is a diffi- 
culty here which must be guarded against. Two things may be said 
upon the point. First, the danger comes in some degree to every 
son oi daughter, who is sent away from home for education, even 
to schools or colleges in which only one sex is received. * No system 
can entirely obviate it. Secondly, in most colleges the practical wis- 
dom of the teachers could, in the opinion of many, avert all serious 
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peril. In such a town as this, in which I write (Burlington,) the 
young ladies could find homes with families who would in every way 
care for them almost as well as their own parents could. In other 
places it might be necessary to provide for their residence a hall uik 
der proper supervision.. A little experience would show to how 
much restraint the pupils should be subjected. It is probable that 
this difficulty, like many others, if resolutely met with good coinmon 
sense, will be found less formidable in most of our colleges than is 
often supposed. If any colleges are so situated that they cannot 
overcome it, then certainly they should leave the education of young 
women to those more happily situated. 

But, it may be said, after all, this is mere theory. Experimoit 
alone can show that the theory is sound, and that the sexes can be 
profitably educated in the same college. That is true. And I think 
that we have not quite experience enough to justify any one in speak- 
ing dogmatically on the subject in determining the policy of our 
New England colleges. Only one college in New England, and 
that the youngest, has tried the experiment at all. The history and 
interior life of Oberlin College, it may be thought, are in some 
respects so different from the history and life of eastern oolleges, 
that a positive conclusion concerning them can hardly be drawn from 
its success. The University of Michigan, the most conspicuous in- 
stitution which has recently opened its doors to women, has not had 
them in its classes in sufficient numbers and for a long time enough 
to render its trial absolutely decisive. But this may safely be said, 
that the experiments which have been made, all point to one con- 
clusion. Only good results so far as I know, have flowed from the 
admission of both sexes to the Normal Schools. I have yet to hear 
of a college which has found cause to regret the admission of women 
to its halls. The sentiment in the west, in which the plan has been 
pretty largely tried, seems to be strongly in favor of it. I see nothing 
so exceptional in the organization of Oberlin as to deprive its long 
experience of all value for us. President Fairchild's emphatic words 
on this subject are : ^ Theoretical objections can have little force in 
the presence of an experience of more than thirty years, giving the 
same uniform result. Much of the wholesome order and earnest life 
that have prevailed among us, we attribute without hesitation to this 
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feature of our work. It has been a blessing in the past, — ^we expect 
good from it in the future." Manj instructors, who have taught 
young men and young women in the same classes, afBrm that the in- 
tellectual and moral effects of the presence of each sex upon the 
other in the class-room, have been in a high degree salutary. The 
concurrent testimony of the college officers who have tried the ex- 
periment of educating the sexes together, in circumstances strongly 
resembling those of our eastern colleges, even though different in 
some particulars, may certainly lead us to consider thoughtfully 
whether those of us who have not tried the plan, are right in con- 
demning it without a trial. 

But if it be conceded that the doors of our colleges should be 
opened to young women, the trustees of any particular college must 
have regard to the state of public opinion among its constituency, in 
determining when and how to make the innovation on old usage. 
Until public sentiment is ripe for the change, young men may be 
. turned from the college by the admission of young women. They 
may with a certain contempt look upon the institution as merely ^* a 
girls' school or academy," and so inferior to other colleges. In most 
parts of New England, probably the patrons of colleges are not yet 
quite yeady for the change. But is not the proposition to try it 
gaining favor every year? In more than one college corporation, 
and in many a college faculty, the subject is receiving increasing at- 
tention. It is improbable that the experience of the colleges which 
in other parts of the country are admitting both sexes into their 
classes, and the thorough discussion which the question before us 
must undergo, will soon bring some of our New England colleges to 
receive the young women who are desirous of a more scenerous and 
thorouG;h culture than is now within their reach ? — Congrega- 
tionalht. 
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If Sunday had not been observed as a day of rest during the last 
three centuries, I have not the smallest doubt that we should have 
been at this moment a poorer and less civilized people than we are. 
— Lord Macaulay. 
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Amherst Collegey at its Commencement in July, celebrated her 
fiftieth anniversary. The work she has already done, and the posi- 
tion to which she has attained among the educational forces of New 
England are worthy of review. No lovelier spot in all Massachu- 
setts could ha^e been found as the site of the institution than the one 
chosen by the founders of the College. Professor Park in his 
felicitous speech before the Alumni, said: — "I can recall to mind 
thirty-six years ago this summer, when I stood upon the tower of the 
Chapel with Mr. George Bancroft and Miss Harriet Martineau. 
She looked upon the delicate curvature of the mountains, and on the 
valley, through which flows the river, at its own sweet will, and her 
remark was, * This is a school of the fine arts.' " Professor Bela B. 
Edwards said, what many another student of Amherst may say as 
well, that he learned from the enchanting scenery, which surrounds 
the College, the principles of aesthetic culture. 

In the fifty years gone, no very long period in which to make 
a College history, more than fifteen hundred men have been gradu- 
ated from the institution ; seven hundred and more of these have be- 
come clergymen, and two hundred at least teachers. 

Sev. Dr. Moore, in 1821, resigned the presidency of Williams Col- 
lege, to take charge of the new enterprise. His death, two years 
afterwards, made a vacancy, which was soon filled by the election of 
Rev. Dr. Humphrey, who remained president for twenty-two years. 
Eev. Dr. Hitchcock succeeded Dr. Humphrey, and continued in 
office nine years. Upon his resignation, Sev. Dr. Steams was 
chosen and now remains president. 

The College has been fortunate in the men who have been mem- 
bers of the Faculty. Professor Snell, its first student, is now its 
oldest instructor. It is necessary only to mention the names of 
Abbott, Fiske, Tyler, King, Worcester, Fowler, Shepard, Park, 
Hackett, Edwards, Henshaw and Walker, who have occupied various 
chairs of instruction. It was no extravagancy in Governor Bullock 
to use these words : — ** I doubt if any other of the American Colleges 
in its first fifty years, has educated so many men, or contributed so 
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largely to the culture and manliness of the people, to the grace and 
defence of the State.^ 

It has its own long list of professors and tutora to show who of 
its sons belong to the profession of the teacher, and to this its cata- 
logue adds many other names, of which we recall those of Pratt, 
of Heightstown, N. J., Howland, of Chicago, Williston and 
Bradbury, of Cambridge, who contribute to the resources of all 
teachers, by their distinguished ability, and by their published works. 
Indeed, men in all the professions and noble callings of life, and in 
all parts of the world may be found who honor Amherst College. 

From the smallest beginnnings the College is rapidly growing to 
most ample proportions. Professor Snell remembers the first load of 
Pelhnm granite brought to the grounds, and he now lives to see 
twelve noble buildings standing on their granite foundations. The 
first dollar, the first book, and the first piece of apparatus are easily 
called to mind by living men ; now endowments reach half a million 
dollars, the library numbers thirty-five thousand volumes, and apparatus 
for mathematical and physical science, cabinets of natural history, 
aids to classical study and physical culture, are vast in extent, and 
inestimable in value. Scholarships are abundant for the needy; 
prizes in every department stimulate to excellence and proficiency. 

The resources possessed and the facilities afforded for solid learning 
and broad culture, are beyond most institutions in our land. To her 
professor^ the College is largely indebted for her fine cabinets and 
numerous aids to knowledge in the various departments ; to her gen- 
erous patrons she has not looked in vain when endowments are 
needed. 

As a sort of birthday gift, the sum of $50,000 is pledged by the 
fifty classes of the Alumni. Her distinguished benefactor, . Hon. 
Samuel Williston, gives $50,000 more, making the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars for a semi-centennial donation. A change 
of name from Amherst to Williston College has been proposed, to 
which Mr. Williston, however, will not consent while he lives. 

The College has been no less a school of piety than of sound 
learning, during all its history ; its moral standard is high ; its re- 
ligious influence positive and direct. . Young men should be better as 
well as wiser who share the privileges and pursue the course of study 
furnished by Amherst College. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

[Cominmucations for this Department ntajr be addressed to A. J. Manchbstkr, ProrUcnce, &. L] 

Questions used at the Examination of Candidates for Admission to the High 

School, Providenoe, R. I., June, 1871. 



Wbxttbn Arithmxtio. 

2>^nUion9. 

1. Wbatlsapiimenumber? . 

2. What is a common multiple ? 

8. What are fractions; and how^ do common fractions differ ftom decimals ? 
4. What is percentage ? 
6. Whiit is simple interest? 

6. Who is styled the Payer t and who the Payes of a note ? 

7. What is an acceptance ? 

8. What is bank discoant, and how is it reckoned ? 

9. What are specific and what are <id valorem daties ? 
10. What is Inrolution ? and what is evolatlon ? 



Xrampl€9, 
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1. Multiply - of — by — of — 



6i 7. "9| 8J 

2. If 7-9ths of a yard of doth be worth 7<8thB of a dollar, what is the valae of 16| yards ? 

8. A merchant bbught a quantity of molasses and lost 1-4th of it by leakage; he sold theremais- 
der at 20 per cent, advance on its cost; what per cent, did he lose by the investment? 

4. A merchant bought goods for $5,000 cash, and sold them the same day at 10 per cent, sdraiwe 
ior cash ; he then invested the proceeds in goods which he sold at a loss ot 10 per cent. Did he gsin 
or lose, and how much ? 

6. An agent received $10,000 to purchase cotton; how many lbs. can he purdiaM at 22 cts. a ft., 
after deducting 8-4ths of one per cent, commission ? 

6. A grocer buys a sack (*f Java coffee containing 150 lbs., at 84 cts. a lb. ; he pays 1} cts. a lb. lor 
roasting it, and there is a loss in weight in roasting of 8-4diB of an oz. in each lb. At what paoe 
nmst he snli it when roasted to gi^n 15 per cent? 

7. A man bought a horse for $250, and sold it for 10 per cent, more than he paid for it, but 15 per 
cent, less than be asked for it; what did he ask for it ? 

8. What must be the asking price for goods that cost $100 that the seller may fall 10 percent, sad 
then gain 15 per cent. 

0. A's money Is to B's as 6 to 7 ; but after A has spent $25, and B $60, A's money is to B's as 5 to 
6 ; what had each at first ? 

10. For what sum must a note payable in 00 days be written that when discoontod at a bank $900 
may be received ? 

Mbhtal Abzthicxtio. 

1. A trader buys sugar at 10 cents a lb. ; at what price per lb. must he sell it to gain 20 per cent? 

2. A grocer ^eUs sugar at 8 cents alb., which isl2i per cent, more than it cost; what did the sugar 
cost a lb. ? 

8. If three fourths of the sum received for g3ods is gain; what is the gain per cent. ? 

4. If 12 per cent, is f ained in selliog flour at $10 a barrel, whiU. did the flour cpst a barrel ? 

5. The diagonal of a square field is 20 rods ; what is the area of the field ? 

6. When gold is sold at a premium of 10| i»er cent., how much can be bought for $50 in correncf ? 

7. A man spent l-5th of his money and lost l-4th of the remainder; he then gave away l-3d of whst 
he had left, and found that he had $64 remtuning:; how much had he at first? 

8. If a mi-rchant gains 10 per cent, on the sale of 30 per cent, of his goods, and loses 8 per cent, on 
20 per cent, of his goods, how must he sell the remainder to gain 15 per cent, on the whole ? 
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9. If goods ftro bought at 3-4thB of their valae, and sold for 10 per cent, more than their yalae, 
what is the gain per cent? 

10. A man being asked the hoar, said that l-8d of the time to midnight was equal to 6-0th8 of the 
time to noon ; what was the hour ? 

GFxoGaAFBT. 

1. Draw a map of Michigan. 

2. Draw the St. Lawrence Blrer. 

8. Draw the Mississippi Bivor and its branches. Locate Minneapolis, St. Paul, Bock Island, Da- 
bnqae, St. Louis, Memphis, Yicksburgh, Natches, Baton Bouge and New Orleans. 

4. Draw a map of France with its principal riyers and cities. 

5. Describe a route of a steamer from St. Petersburg to Marseilles. 

6. Name the principal ezi>orts of South America. 

T. What rivers flow into the Black Sea ? What flow into the Baltic Sea ? 

8. Locate Brussels, Copenhagen, Madrid, Vienna and Lisbon. 

9. Name the principal exports of Northern Africa. 

10. Name the most important islands in Oceanica and their principal proauctions. 

SPBLLIKe. 

L«ttac<», mortise nuisance, neuter, tortoise, mullein, mumdn, zephyr, circuit, surfeit, edible, 
schedule, salrable, irascible, collectible, deleble, indelibly, raspberiy, oxygen, pyrotechnic, mallea- 
ble, in/aUible, supplicate, suppletory, supplement, archetype, chrysalis, rehearse, imburse, tran- 
quillitj. 

Humility, empiric, polygamy, symptom, gherkin, machinate, saccharine, epiphany, spermaceti} 
wonted, orrery, obsequies, metonymy, jayelin, irrigate, inoculate, idiosyncrasy, alpaca, apocrypha. 
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Punctuate the following sentences : 

1. He being dead yet speaketh 

2. Morning i& the best time to study my beloyed children 
8. The sun haying arisen we departed on om* journey 

4. I rise Mr President to a point of order 

6. Some writers divide the history of the world into four ages the golden age the silyer age the 
bronze age and the iron age 

0. Of all our senses the sight is tiie most perfect 

7. Stones grow vegetables grow and live animals grow live and feel 

Punctuate the following sentences, and make Uie necessary corrections in regard to capitals : 

8. the scoi's at bretik of day entered the castio 

9. tlie man when he saw this departed 
10. he saith unto him feed my sheep 

Make the n cessaiy corrections in the following sentences : 

1. Every one of tiie witnesses testify to the same tiling. 

2. Either James or William have to stay at home, George learned him music 
8. He laid down to take a nap. 

4. He was much aflfucted by the news. 

8. He labored hard but aflbct^d nothing. Four month's interest are due on the bonds. 

8. Neither thou nor I art to blame. 

Pnrse the words in italics in the following extract : 

" Now came $UU owrening on, and twilight-gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied ; for betut and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk; cUl but the wakeAil nightingcUet 
She aU night long her amorous descant sung/' 

Analyze the following sentences, and parse the words in italics. 

9. There is no doubt of his being a great scholar. 
10. It is a disgrace to be the author of such a report. 
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State Normal School. — Over sixty applicants for admission to the Normal 
School have already been enrolled. Dedicatory exercises will be held at Normal 
Hall, on Wednesday, September 6th, at ten o*clock A. M. Short addresses maybe 
expected from several gentlemen connected with the educadonal interests of tfaa 
State. 

Pbotidbnob —The Proridence School Committee have voted tq divide tbe 
school year into four terms, two of ten weeks each and two of eleven weeks each, 
thus providing for forty-two weeks of school during the year. This arrangement 
win not probably be altered until the approach of warm weather another year. 

School Rbports. — No reports for Uie school year ending May I, 1871, have u 
yet been received at the office of the School Commissioner from the towns of 
Little Compton, Bristol, and Woonsocket. 

Bristol. — Plans have been adopted and the foundations are about to be laid for 
the new school building. 

Robert S. Andrews, Esq., has been chosen Superintendent of schools for the cur- 
rent year. 

The recent examination exercises of the High School were creditable alike to 
teachers and pupils. 

The School Committee have purchased the school desks and piano of the old State 
Normal School. 

Burrillvillb. — As we intimated in the last number, Hon. James S. Cook has 
been chosen to All the vacancy on the School Committee, and Rev. Mowry Phillips 
has been elected Superintendent of Schools. It would be difficult to find men better 
fitted for the positions. 

Covrntrt. — The following gentlemen have been elected School Committee : Jo- 
seph Tillinghast, E. K. Parker, George G. Wilbur. 
No Superintendent has yet been appointed. 

CRABSTOir. — Rev. Daniel G. Anderson, of Cranston Print Works, has been chosen 
Superintendent of the schools of this town. 

• 

CuMBBRLAifD. — The school at Valley Falls, in charge of our friend, Captain Geo. 
W. Cole, closed its summer term on the 21st of July, with a very pleasant exami- 
nation. If we may judge from the remarks of the school officers and others in at- 
tendance, the community are highly pleased with Mr. Cole's work, during his short 
connection with the school. 

East Grebmwxch. — No Superintendent of Schools has yet been appointed. 

The following gentlemen constitute the School Committee : J. W. Congdon, Ros- 
sel Yaughan, J. H. Eldridge. 

Prof. George W. Greene, of this village, has been appointed lecturer on American 
History in tbe Normal School. 
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pBOYiDEircB CoNFS&BNCB Sbmiwabt. — Hoii. William Greene, of Warwick, and f 
James Rothwell, uf Providence, have each given the sum of 9 1000 to the Provi- 
dence Conference Seminary, to be applied to the redaction of its debt. 

NxwpoBT.—Mr. F. W. Tilton, the retiring Superintendent of Schools of this citj, 
was presented bj the pupils and teachers of the Public Schools, vith an elegant 
gold watch, and the School Committee completed the aiiackment, by a present of a 
gold chain.' These are simple expressions of the love, confidence, and high esteem 
which all cherish for Mr. Tilton, and while the people of Newport express their ap- 
preciation of his labors, and their regret at his departure, they do but speak the sen- 
timents of his many friends throughout our State. His labors for the advance of the 
educational work in our State, liave been intelligent, constant, and successful, and 
Tbb Schoolmastbb hopes to retain his services with us, by his pen, if not by the 
genial and scholarly influence of his personal presence. 

Mr. N. W. Littlefleld, of the Class of *69, of Dartmouth College, has been elected 
Principal of the Newport High School, to fill the vacancy made by the election of 
Mr. Small to the position of Superintendent of Schools of the city of Newport. 

NoBTH KiKosTowN. — The School Committee consists of the following named 
gentlemen : D. G. Allen, Thomas R. Bathbone, George B. Reynolds, and P. J. 
Thomas. 

LmcoLK. — ^The general supervision of the schools of this town has been assigned 
to the Superintendent, Gen. Lysandcr Flagg, whose duty it is to visit all the 
schools, examine teachers, hoid teachers' meetings, and report to the School Board 
quarterly. 

In order to secure constancy in attendance, the following additional rule has been 
adopted by the committee : * 

** Any scholar who shall be absent from school three half days, without proper ez- 
cusoy shall not be admitted except by permission from some member of the com- 
mittee ; if absent five half days, permission must be obtained from the Superin- 
' tendent. 

North Sm ithfjeld. — School Committee : S. O. Taber, Chairman ; J. I. Hotch- 
kiss, Rev. C. R. Fitts. Rev. C. R. Fitts, Superintendent. School Appropriation 
ttom town, $2500. 

PoBTSMOUTH.— The Prudence Island Schools have been more than usually suc- 
cessflil during the past year. Mr. George Manchester is Superintendent of the 
schools of this town. The Newtown District have certainly not increased the archi- 
tectural beauty of their house by the recent repairs. 

ExsTBR.— The following named gentlemen have been elected School Committee : 
Jesse P. Clarke, Wm. B. Tiliinghast, Hon. N. B. Lewis. 

East Providbnce. — At a Town Meeting, holden at the Town Hall, on Saturday, 
July 8th, agreeably to the petition* of H. W. Charlton and others, it was voted to 
raise the school house in District No* 2, in order to accommodate a graded school ; 
$1,500 was appropriated for that purpose, and the Town Council directed to carry 
•aid vote into efiTect during the summer vacation. 

SciTUATB. — We learn that Rev. O. H. True, an efficient member of the School 
Committee, designs leaving his positien here for a home in tlie West. 

Mr. Simeon C. Arnold, of this town, is the author of the plan f(>r a school-build- 
ing, published in this month's Schooljiastbr. 
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Warwick. — Only sixteen of the citizens of this town are enrolled on the School 
Committee this year. 

At the annual meeting of the School Committee, holden July 10th, Hon. I^ 0. 
Seamans was elected Chairman; Dwight R. Adams, Clerk; andBer. O. P. Fuller, 
Superintendent. 

It was voted that the sessions of the public schools of the town be, hereafter, 
divided into four terms a jear, of ten weeks each ; the. first term to commence oa 
the last Monday in April, the second the last Monday in August, with two weeks 
vacation following, and the winter and spring vacations to be one week each. 

WxRSEN.-^The School Committee is composed of the following named gentle- 
men : Gen. Geo. Lewis Cooke, Superintendent ; Rev. L. C. Manchester, Rev. S. 
R. Dexter, Geo. S. Brown, Gen. G. M. Fessenden, Benjamin Barton, Benjamin M. 
Bosworth, Jr. 

The examination of the High School, W. T. Peck, Principal, reflected great credit 
on the teachers and pupils. The results of the graded system as applied to Uie pri- 
mary and intermediate schools of this town are highly satisfactory to all con. 
cemed. 

North Proyidence. — Andrew Jenckes, Esq., is Superintendent of Schools in 
this town. The appropriation for schools is $15,000. The school-house in District 
No. 1, is to be re-seated throughout. 

South Einobtown. — The following gentlemen have been chosen School Commit- 
tee: Hon. Elisha R. Potter, Rev. J. H. Wells, J. G. Perry, J. G. Peckhant J. 
H. Tefit, Superintendent 

SiirrHFiELD. — Rev. M. B. Burlingame has been chosen Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Woonsocket — Rev. E. Douglass, the Superintendent of Schools, is well qaiH- 
fled for the position, and enters upon the work with great enthusiasm. 

Foster. — Mr. 9^orge S. Tillinghast has been appointed Superintendent of 
Schools. 



New England Colleges. 

Brown University. — No successor to President Caswell has been as yet elected, 
Prof. G. I. Chace has withdrawn his resignation as Professor of Moral Science, and 
will continue his connection with the University for at least six months. 

Yale College.— Prof. Noah Porter has been elected President of Yale College, 
vice President Woolsey resigned. 

BowDoiM College. — Ex-Gov. J. L. Chamberlain has been elected President of 
Bowdoin, vice Rev. Dr. Harris resigned. 

University of Vermont. — ^The Corporation of the University of Vermont have 
elected Prof. M. H. Buckham, President, in place of Dr. Angell, who goes to Michi- 
gan University. Buckhnm was Professor of Rhetoric and Greek. He gradaated 
flrom the University in 1851, was tutor in '53, and has been Professor of Greek since 
•67, 
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VOLUME XVII. T. W. BICKNELL. Editor. NUMBEB IX. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM.— No. 10. 

Next in order comes the discipline of Instruction. 

Instruction differs from recitation. The former is the business of 
the teacher ; the latter belongs exclusively to the pupil. The object 
of the one is to impart information, induce study and awaken thought ; 
the object of the other is to express the thoughts which the scholar 
has gained by study, observation and reflection. School instruction 
should aim to interest, and aid the mind in self-application ; school 
recitation serves, as has been suggested, to render acquired knowl- 
edge more definite, and conceptions more varied, and cultivates the 
power and habit of expression. And all these exercises — study, 
recitation and instruction — have one common end to accomplish, 
viz., discipline. 

The discipline of instruction is moro or less effective according to 
the method adopted. 

I will first consider the natural method of elementary instruction. 
The untrammeled child in the nursery has a happy method of acquir- 
ing knowledge and discipline. The little world in which he lives 
and calls his home, is now his school. The domestic animals, his 
playmates and his toys occupy his attention and awaken his interest. 
His mind is alive to every object his eyes behold. Full of enquiry 
and reflection, he pursues his investigations, and makes rapid pro- 
gress in his studies. And how does he learn, in this school of nature ? 
First the object, then the name, its nature and its uses. The child 
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never deals in abstractions, or enquires after the unmeaning constit- 
uant parts of which that object is composed. He cares notbiag 
about the etymology of tbe name. He knows it at sight and speab 
it without hesitation. * He soon learns its utility, and turos it to 
practical account. 

Now transfer the child from his home to the district school. How 
shall we deal with and instruct him there? In his home school be 
has had freedom and constant employment. Shall he now be impris- 
oned for six long hours of each day, and five days per week, and 
doomed to sit upon the hard benches, with nothing to occupy his 
time? The child should not be sent to school until six or eight years 
old. And then he should be confined to the school-room only for a 
limited time, with frequent and longer recesses. And while in school 
he should have slate and pencil, or chalk and blackboard, to occopj 
his leisure moments in drawing and writing. But the child has oome 
to school, first of all to learn to read. How shall he be taught? I 
answer, by the natural process, as at home — ^the object and word 
method, in distinction from the alphabetic. 

The word method begins with the name of the object, and the 
child learns to read correctly and fluently an hundred pages in 
''Webb's First Reader*' before he is required to learn the name or 
sound of a single letter. But this method contemplates something 
more than teaching the words as found in the book. The attention 
should first be directed to the object, or the meaning of the word, if 
it cannot be represented by an object. Suppose, for example, yon 
open the book and find the picture of a dog. Now ask the child 
some such questions as follow : Did you ever see a dog ? Can yon 
tell the name of a dog you have seen? Is Ponto black, or white, 
or speckled? Can he do anything ? What can he do? Talk? Sing? 
No. Hear? See? Feel? Eat? Run? Walk? Yes. Look at this 
picture of a dog. Is this a dog ? No, but a picture dog. Can tkU 
dog hear, feel, see, or. eat? No. Is he like the real dog, in any 
respect? Yes, he has ears, eyes, feet and tail, and looks like a real 
dog. By this time, the child has become deeply interested in tb'' 
lesson, the first and most important object to be gained. Now poii 
him to the word dog, and, if able, have him print it on his slat 
Tell him that this word dog means the same as the picture dog, ai 
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both represent the real dog. As far as practicable teach each word 
in the same waj. Particles and connections, and other vords not 
represented bj objects, shoold be learned with their meaning, so as 
to be recognized at sight. Words descriptive of color and actions 
should be illustrated by examples. 

When spelling comes to be taught with reading, and the alphabet 
to be learned, it should be the analysis of the words found in the 
reading lesson, instead of the old method of learning the A, B, C's, 
and spelling columns of unmeaning words from the spelling book. 
The advantage of the word method are many, some of which may 
be mentioned: 1. The child knows the word by its looks, as he 
knows the object. 2. Not being obliged to spell out the word, he 
can speak it without hesitation or drawling. 3. He learns the mean- 
ing of every word in the lesson, and is able to read understandingly 
and naturally, as he would talk. 4. The child avails the use of 
those sounds and symbols which to him have no meaning, and which, 
under the old system, must be studied for months before he can read 
at all, greatly to his annoyance and discouragement. 

The use of the word method saves time, keeps alive the interest, 
and makes school-life a pastime instead of a burden. And the same 
method of instruction should be adopted in the higher stages. The 
use of objects should be required in reading, spelling, defining and 
explaining, as far as possible, and in every department of the school. 

The fi*ee use of the English Dictionary is indispensable in the 
study of our language, and yet no book is so much neglected in 
every grade of school. 

In teaching spelling, punctuation and the use of capitals, the 
attention of the pupils should be directed to the printed page. They 
will there see correct forms and uses, and thus acquire the habit of 
criticism and correctness in their own practice. Why the capitals 
are so used, should be explained by the teacher as he meets them in 
the lesson, and the variations of the voice as indicated by the punc- 
tuation marks, should be illustrated by frequent examples. The 
definitions found in our spelling books have no meaning, and cannot 
aid the learner in the correct use of his voice in reading. 

Punctuation marks indicate points in an oration where the reader 
or speaker may pause for a longer or shorter time, to relieve his 
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voice from weariness, as the traveller may stop for rest at the hospit- 
able ^^Ii^s" that line the country turnpike en route to theci^. 
And these inns are located, not as chance may dictate, but at con- 
venient distances to meet the wants and necessities of those who 
travel. So the punctuation marks are placed where the voice needs 
rest, to indicate the time and nature of the pause, that the reader 
may proceed without fatigue. Now let the pupil hear the sentence 
correctly read, while he observes the marks that indicate the yaria- 
tions and suspensions of the voice, and he will be able to understand 
and to read the sentence correctly himself/ 
But more at another time. H. o. 
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*Ti8 cheap and easy to destroy. There is not a joyful boy or an 
innocent girl buoyant with fine purposes of duty, in all the street 
full of eager and rosy faces, but a cynic can chill and dishearten 
with a single word. Despondency comes readily enough to the moet 
sanguine. The cynic has only to follow their hint with his bitter 
confirmation, and they check that eager courageous pace and go 
home with heavier step and premature age. They will themselves 
quickly enough give the hint he wants to the cold wretch. Which of 
them has not failed to please where they most wished it ; or blundered 
when they were most ambitious of success? or found themeeWea 
awkward or tedious or incapable of study, thought, or heroism, and 
only hoped by good sense and fidelity to do what they could and pass 
unblamed ? And this witty malefactor makes their little hope less 
with satire and scepticism, and slackens the springs of endeavor. 
Yes* this is easy ; but to help tlie young soul, add energy, inspire 
hope, and blow the coals into a useful flame ; to redeem defeat by 
new thought, by firm action, that is not easy, that is the work of 
divine men. — From ^^ Solitude and Society ^^ by H. W. Emerson^ 
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Editor Rhodb IstJUTD Schoolmaster: 

Whethek it 18 because I am playing truant or not, I cannot say, 
but a few days since, when I was away from home, The Sghool- 
MASTEB coolly Walked into the room where I was, and looked me 
square in the face. He had made his professional call at my resi- 
dence, and not finding me there, with characteristic instinct he fol- 
lowed me more than three hundred miles to the spot where I was. 
So, out of respect to his official position, I will give some account of 
myself, and have a little talk on school matters, where The School- 
master is most at home, and to which he endeavors always to turn 
the conversation. 

I have to-day been riding with a friend through a portion of 
Niagara County, N. Y., and as we passed the common school-house, 
the conversation turned on the common school. He says that there 
are teachers here, in the summer schools in the rural districts, whose 
education is only what was obtained in the schools in which they are 
now teaching, and who show no superior intelligence or cultivation. 
The character of the schools under such instruction, must be obvious. 
No* one can fail to observe the marked difference in the character of 
, those children who are under, the training of intelligent parents, and 
such as constantly diffuse intelligence, from a class who think of 
nothing beyond their own personal interest and gratification. So of 
schools ; those who have live teachers, and those whose teachers 
have heads without furniture, will show a striking difference in the 
intelligence of their scholars. The cities in our State have excellent 
schools, and improvement is no doubt extending into the rural por- 
tions, but there is the universal want of an appreciation of the rank 
which the common school holds to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. Men do not take it seriously to heart, that the average 
morality and intelligence of society is built up here ; that the teachers 
are the architects of society. 

We, in this great commonwealth, are now reaping, in the disorders 
m society, the fruits of deficient instruction in our schools. There 
ought to be a far higher standard of public honesty — a sense of jus- 
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tice, which prompts every man to uprightness, and makes him scorn 
dishonesty and meanness. The frequent instances in which, in 
official acts, where the welfare of the public is concerned, there is 
fraud, deception and false representation, shames all decency. A 
well educated community would not tolerate it, but where the moral 
sense is low, it is often looked upon with amusement, as evidence of 
smartness. Our schools should give us a population which would 
give just weight and measure, which would furnish in trade articles 
strictly of the character represented. Men who, in situations of trust 
and responsibility, would faithfully execute their trust, and be proof 
against all temptation to pervert their official position to private sel- 
fish interest. This result would be secured by simply impressing on 
the minds of children, from infancy, that honesty requires them 
always to do what is right. Impress it on the minds of our youth, 
that every dishonest act is shameful and wrong — that it is contempti- 
ble, and the one who perpetrates it is a culprit, and what a fountain 
of corruption is dried up. But hold-^I have unconsciously run into 
a moral lecture. 

I admire the work of The Schoolmaster, and wish I could render 
some further assistance. One thing interests me deeply, that Rhode 
Island has taken up the work of establishing another Normal School. 
This means business, and I trust the work will not stop till such a 
school, with its departments filled with competent . practical men, is 
giving competent instruction to teachers and really fitting them for 
their work. 

My recollection of the history of the former Normal School, leads 
me to feel a warm interest for the success of this, of which I have a 
full assurance. There are so many collateral influences in Provi- 
dence to give aid to the school, that its start will be auspicious ; then 
the quick and easy communication between all parts of the State, 
and also adjacent portions of Massachusetts and Connecticut, will 
favor the attendance of scholars. The lively interest of such a 
class of teachers as you have, in the general prosperity of the schools 
of the State, will draw them to its aid, and to take the full measure 
of its benefits. The Schoolmaster, too, will be ^^ abroad" to stii 
up all classes to lend a helping hand. I see in the vigor with whict 
it is conducted, and in its very practical character, that it must b 
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doing an excellent work, and if the teachers understand their true 
interest, they will, in a solid body, rally around an agency, the 
influence of which is such an aid to them. 

Long life to this entire system of measures, which is building up 
your State more surely and substantially than factories and railroads. 

TWENTY YEABS IK RHODE ISLiLND. 

Neab Lake Ontario, June, 1871. 
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BT GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 

As lambs at sacking, work their inner pump, 
By its long handle, (sheep have but the stump,) 
With yigorous waggle, and with many a bump, 
So yonder boy, topped otft with shades of red, 
Waggles his knees and bobs his russet head 
To draw out knowledge, from its fount, that runs 
A little dry for Wisdom's younger sons. 

Here one whose mental habit is to see, 
Buzzy for '* busy," thinking of the " bee," 
Proclaims liis work by one incessant hum, 
That makes you wish him idler, or more dumb ; 
But this you '11 notice, when and where he goes. 
He'd let the gaping world know all he knows ! 

There ** Lazy Lawrence," spite of bulk and strength. 

Along the bench lops, slouching atfUll length. 

Waiting till learning ventures within shot ! 

As if such shy game balked a chase too hot. 

He *ll keep a tavern, or *' saloon " half-sunk ; 

Smoke, yawn, and gossip, and die rich — or drunk ! 

But sturdy Jack, mouth open, arms a-crook, 

On clutching fingers leaning, seems to look 

Straight down the hole where learning skulks, no doubt, 

Eager and resolute to dig her out! 

He may be poor through all this earthly strife. 

Yet shall the world grow richer for his life. 

Yonder, I see, with lip fallen idly down, 
His only study, of the sort called " brown ", 
The youth predestined to give looks the lie 
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In paths undreftmed in our philosophy. 

His mind is absent, like the busy dame 

Whose '* Not at Home," means *' quite so— be the same V 

Down from the parlor to some dusky bin, 

His soul has gone, and drawn the latch-string in ; 

When it comes back, some sudden light, inwrought, 

Will show what fine intoxicating thought 

He d#ew from that dim cloister of his skull. 

Where the mind busy, left the face so dull ; 

It may be some grand Poem, clothed in rerse, 

Or deeds that make their glory who rehearse ; 

Or, he may speak, almost beyond his will. 

Words that create wide realms of good or ill. 

Good, as the thought is noble ye inspire, 

111, as it takes frt>m you unhallowed fire. 



Called into line like soldiers on parade 

In one full class is erery mood displayed. 

Here, bolt upright the Miss who will not miss 

Stands like a statue of Semiramls ; 

And there a long-sparred craft, not balanced well. 

Rocks fore and aft as in a heary swell ; 

Good sooth, he 1ul$ just weathered a frightftil sp^IZ; 

Behind him one with grarity like a goose, 

All on one leg, — the other lying loose, — 

On the left instep twirls the dexter toe, 

Boring for wit it might be, by the show. 

Another leans upon a bench, and tries 

To piece his brain's defection by his eyes, 

Catching the catch-word from an open book ; 

If he find fame 'twill be by hook or crock I 

There in a row — two girls upon one staUt, 

Like a pink border in a garden- walk. 

The benches bloom with lasses who make bloom 

The sober brownness of tlie little roo;n. 

And you who tread that platform's narrow neck 

Like a bluff skipper on his quarter deck. 

You, the grare teacher, do you quite discern 

How more than all you teach is ih^re to learn? 

What tremors of quick nerves you need to soothe, 

To win harmonious numbers clear and smooth ? 

How that instinctire brain its thought lets fiy 

Like a swift falcon quarrying in the sky ; 

And this grave matron in a pinafore, 

Leads Fact and Fancy through the same straight door? 

How one. crampt heart wants lore, as flowers the sun 

To teach its yagrant tendrils where to run, 
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One heftTj brain with slaggish blood replete. 
Wants patient care to guide its tortoise feet ; * 
And one too lavish of its vital stir 
Needs the firm check where others need the spur. 

Wise must you be in more than books contain. 
To catch the key-note of each varied brain, 
And hold thesb wits in harness lax or stiff, 
As jj^ds the hack or soars the hjrppogrift 1 



BLIGE-BOAEDS. 

In the ** little red school-honse'' at the forks of the road, the size 
of the black-board was about three feet by twOr A plain pine board 
whose first covering was a double coat of black paint. It was used 
almost exclusively by the teacher to illustrate the rules of arithmetio 
or to form letters upon, for teaching the infant class in concert. The 
pupilti considered it a sort of punishment if they were required to 
perform an example in arithmetic upon its surface. In the course of 
a few weeks it became practically useless by the pitch drawn out 
upon its surface, or grease collecting upon it, and was almost dis* 
carded even by the teacher, until a new coat of paint invited to its 
temporary resumption. The attempt at improvement by painting a 
portion of the plastering, met with little better success. 

But the modes of teaching have improved since the day of the ^ lit- 
tle red school - house." Modes of discipline, text -books, school- 
houses, teachers and pupils, and friends of education have made sen- 
sible progress. The rod is no longer chiefly relied upon to make the 
boy smart in a double sense ; text-books leaving little to be desired 
in the way of improvement are in the hands of pupils ; teachers are 
better qualified for their positions, and the friends of education are 
generous and wise in the expenditure of money for the purposes of 
education. Though the relics of former ignorance are even now far 
too numerous to be regarded as curiosities, and much remains to be 
done before our system of instruction will have reached the desirable 
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position it is destined to attain, still we may say confidently and with 
gratitude that improvement has marked the passage of the yean. 

One feature of this progress, a clear and sensible one, is seen in 
the more extended surface of black-board with which our school- 
rooms are being gradually provided, the superior covering applied to 
them and their more general use in imparting instruction. Instead 
of the meagre surface once given, a generous porti^ now frequently 
is seen extending around three sides of the room, sufiicient for a 
large class to be engaged at the same time. Instead of common 
black paint, a liquid slating is applied to either board or plaster, 
forming a smooth, hard surface, which excels the painted board 
almost as much as the painted board excels one with no paint at all. 
Indeed, they alone whose patience has been tried by the old kind 
know the luxury of using the new. 

Their utility in imparting instruction in other than the mathemati- 
cal branches of knowledge taught in our public schools is no longer 
a matter of experiment. The past few years has demonstrated this 
beyond doubt. Never have their importance been so manifest as 
during the past year. Never have they been so generally used in 
the schools of this State as during the past year. And they are des- 
tined to be brought into still more general use as experience unfolds 
their importance. Let two classes of equal age and mental abilities 
commence the study of geography, the one using the board daily m 
drawing the maps and locating the principal towns, mountains, rivers, 
etc., and the other not, and we venture to say the former in the course 
of a year will have acquired double the amount of geographical knowl- 
edge over the latter. The same rule will apply, though perhaps 
with less force, to some other studies, as history and penmanship. 
The contour of the country studied in this way is more clearly and 
accurately apprehended, while its relative position and extent, natural 
features, products, population, chief towns, government and reli^on 
are made more interesting to the pupil. The evident pleasure which 
this new power awakens in the mind of the pupil, with the generous 
emulation excited by the exercise, are matters of pleasant interest to 
those who have witnessed it. 

We commend the subject to teachers. Let them test its merits. 
Let trustees and such as have the charge of the school-rooms provide 
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them with surfaces of this character, of ample dimensions, and the 

results will amplj repay the expenditures. 

o. P. P. 
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SCKAPS FROM OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Prop. Huxley is in favor of the reading of the Bible in the 
English common schools. He would have it done without any 
theological comments, and judiciously as to selections to be read. 
The ground of his advocacy of the Bible is, that there must be a 
moral sub-stratum to a child's education to make it valuable ; and 
that there is no other source from which this can be obtained at all 
comparable with the Bible. 

Tax-Payers. — Over sixty cents of every dollar you pay for 
taxes, goes to pay such bills as forty million dollars a year for 
crime, thirty-two million for pauperism and twelve million for in- 
sanity, all directly induced by intemperance. 

The rowdies who now control the city of New York are but the 
skirmishers of the army of ignorance, vice, and brutality that 
threatens to overrun the country. 

In striving for the attainment of any object, the heart must be in 
the work for such attainment, and not set on the object. 

Instances are very rare of our young men and women of talent 
devoting themselves ybr life to the Educational Profession. For the 
most part, the former adopt it only for a few years as the stepping 
stone to the bar, the medical profession, or the church ; — the latter 
as the equally ready stepping-stone to a comfortable settlement in 
marriage, or, tailing that, as a genteel, but irksome, means of gain- 
ing a living. But a profession, to be pursued to its just and proper 
height of skill and success, mv^t be the leading object of a life* 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster is one of the best educa- 
tional magazines published in the country. << Some hints on classi- 
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cal teaching,'' in a late number, is an essaj that might b^ read with 
profit, not only by teachers in public schools, but by many profenon 
in our most prominent colleges. — An Exchange. 

Of the Peabody fund $21,600 have been appropriated to Yir^na 
— $9,400 for public free schools in four large cities, $6, SCO for 
normal schools and normal classes, and $6,000 for colored schoola. 

Napoleon said of the Bible to Gen. Bertrand : ^ With this book 
for its guide, the soul can never go astray." Read it daily. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster. — ^This old and reliable 
school Journal ought to be in the hands of all our teachers. The 
July number equals any that we have read. The contents are varied 
and interesting. The Schoolmaster is not a whit behind the be«t 
educational magazines of the country. — An Exchange. 

Table showing the illiterate hosts of the United States : 

1. The free native adult illiterate, June 1, 1860 914,80S 

2. The adult foreign illiterate, June 1, 1860 862,973 

8. The thirty per cent, that should be added 888.333 

4. Those so imperfectly taught as to be in fact illiterate 2,000,000 

5. White illiteracy caused by t]\e war 60J,000 

6. Adult illiterate freedraen *. 1,784,551 

Total illiterate adults 5,895,663 

Add Dr. Lee's estimate of the adolescent iUit«rate : 
The illiterate between ten and twenty 8,000,000 

The illiterate under ten who hare no prospect of education ..••*• 1,600,000 

• — 

Total wholly, partial, and prospectiye illiterate of the United States... 10,898,663 

_ ^_ • 

Teaching as a Pbofession. — Opinion may be considerably 
divided among us as to Prussia's recent course in war and politics, 
but, as to the operation and results of her educational system, there 
can be but one opinion among those who have had opportunities of 
observing it closely. I could willingly enlarge upon the conclusiona 
formed from such observation, but, at present, would merely remind 
your readers that no person is allowed to * assume the office of a 
teacher, public or private, in Prussia, without having (1) evinced an 
aptitude therefor, (2) having gone through a proper course of 
preparation, and (3) having had his or her qualifications certified to 
by competent authorities. Moreover, in Prussia and in several 
other German States the Profession of the Teacher ranks, in pub- 
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lie estimation, second to none ; and consequently, while incompe- 
tent and unqualified persons are debarred from assuming it, merely 
at the suggestion of their own will or wants, the well-qualified and 
successful have before them the prospect, not merely of pecuniary 
reward and independence, but of the highest honors, which it is in 
the power of the monarch and the ministry to confer ! Republican 
America cannot be expected to tidopt the Prussian precedent of be 
stowing cordons and crosses of honor upon its successful public ser- 
vants, but she may take a useful and valuable hint from the fact, 
that the now leading Empire of European civilization has long thus 
honored her successful Educators on a par with her successful 
soldiers ! — An Educator in Newport Mercury. 
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DEFECTS OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

While the attendance of pupils actually belonging to the schools 
is good, and truancy in its technical sense is an infrequent ofience, 
we have no right to overlook the fact that there is in our dty, as 
well as in others, a class of children of school age, whose names 
are upon the roll of no school, public or private, and whose truancy 
is consequently permanent. 

The parents of these children, generally very ignorant themselves, 
and quite indifferent, apparently,* to the welfare of their children 
either give their time for the pittance which they are able to earn, 
or allow them to roam the streets in idleness. 

The inquiry as to the means which shall be taken to bring these 
children under the influence of the school is becoming a very serious 
one. This element, when a few years have passed, will constitute 
an ignorant, unprincipled class, similar in kind to that which we 
have always known to exist in foreign cities, and which we know to 
be preying upon person and property in the larger cities of our own 
country. 

In earlier times, when the foreign element in our communities was 
smaller, mere public sentiment, which marked the man who neg- 
lected his children as below the respect of his fellows, did much to 
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regulate this matter. As our country adds centuries to ber hifitorj, 
however, and the character of our population is becoming constantly 
more complex, a means so simple as this is not sufficient. We need 
not look far back in the pages of history to convince ourselves that 
no enemy is to be more greatly feared by any nation than ignorance 
among her people. 

When a brutal father physically injures his child, the State does 
not hesitate to interfere, assuming that guardianship of which the 
parent has shown himself unworthy. It is very difficult to give any 
sound reason why the State should not be equally jealous of the in- 
tellectual rights of the child, which are of at least equal importance. 

The class of parents to whom I have referred, are reached neither 
by educational addresses, nor by printed documents. My own ex- 
perience leads me to believe that something may be accomplished 
among them by direct personal effect. When this fails, the arm of 
the law should be felt, compelling a reasonable regard for the intel- 
lectual wants of the child, and indirectly, as we have seen, for the 
welfare of the State. He who would consider this an infringement 
of personal rights, has yet to learn that nothing can properly be 
recognized as an individual right, which is in conflict with the public 
welfare ; and that the true interests of the masses can only be se- 
cured through the intelligence and ability of their leaders. In bo 
important an interest as that of Popular Education, it is both un- 
natural and unphilosophical that full power should be le!% in the 
hands of those who are unfitted intelligently to assume the responsi- 
bility imposed upon them. 

The support of schools by general taxation implies a moral cod- 
^bf^t between the State and the tax-payer. A citizen, whose tax for 
the support of such a system is large, and who receives no direct 
benefit from the schools, contents himself with the assurance that the 
tone of the community in which he lives in being elevated ; that 
ignorance and crime are meeting with a vigorous assault ; and that 
he is to enjoy increased security of person and property* He is 
told, and is happy to believe, that his money, instead of erecting 
prisons and otherwise providing for the defence of society from a 
large criminal class, is largely anticipating the existence of such a 
class by training to habits of intelligent industry those who would 
otherwise constitute it. 
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If the State throws her * responsibility in this matter upon the 
parent, without asking whether he is conscientious in the discharge 
of his duties to his child, or whether he in any adequate degree ap- 
preciates the magnitude of the interests involved, a portion of the 
very class from whom the greatest danger to society is to be appre- 
hended, will grow up as little influenced by the school as if it had 
no existence. If the tax-payer findH that he does not receive the 
protection which was promised him, he cannot be blamed for feeling 
that the State has broken a contract to which, morally at least, she 
has made herself a party. 

The need of intelligent legislation upon this subject is becoming 
very urgent. Unless action is speedy and effective, a portion of the 
present immense generation of children of foreign parentage will be 
thrown upon us utterly unfit for the proper discharge of the duties of 
citizenship. 

A prominent public speaker recently asserted that the want of 
eompulsory attendance is the only defect of our American educa- 
tional system. This statement will require some modification, I 
think, before it can be accepted by our most intelligent educators. 
The essentials of an ideal school system are three in number. 

First, the attendance of all children, whose education is not other- 
wise provided for ; second, the best instruction ; third, special schools 
for those who cannot be properly controlled under such regulations 
as are most wholesome for the great majority of children, or whose 
moral influence is baneful. 

The first of these essentials can be met, certainly by compulsory 
attendance. The second implies the general adoption of a high 
standard of qualifications, and the founding of such normal and 
training establishments as shall enable those who desire to teach to 
conform to such a standard. The passage of the bill recently be- 
fore our Legislature, authorizing the establishment of a Normid 
School is an important step in the right direction. The benefit 
which the State will derive from the school will depend very largely 
upon the firmness with which school officers, throughout the State, 
insist that those who expect to become teachers, shall avail them- 
selves of the advantages which such a school is designed to afford. 

The third essential, which I have named, suggests an allusion to 
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the recent gift to the city of a very fine farm in Portsmouth on con- 
dition of its being made the location of an Industrial Schuol. I 
cannot but regard this event with great interest, as likely to afford 
our city peculiar facilities for meeting a want which is deeply feit in 
every community. — Beport of F. W, Tiltouy JN[ewporty JR, L 
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HINTS TO YOUNG TEACflBlIS. 

Once upon a time a young girl, fresh from her books and school- 
life, received an appointment to teach a district school. Brought up 
to consider labor both honorable and desirable, from her earliest 
recollections this had been her ambition. For this she had studied, 
and for this she had hoped. The most pleasing dream of fancy to 
her was a model school over which she presided. In accordanoe 
with these ideas she, of course, was interested in everything pertain- 
ing to education, and had, moreover, a few original ideas of her own 
on the subject, which at that time she considered of unequalled im- 
portance and excellency, and neyer for once doubted her ability to 
carry them into effect. 

Borrowing many fine-spun theories from persons fond of theoriz- 
ing, fully convinced of their superiority as compared with the ordi- 
nary humdrum methods which prevailed at that time, and confident 
what great benefits might be derived from their adoption, her imagi- 
nary pupils were the beautiful possibilities which in the future were 
to become surprising realities. Of course, she reasoned within her- 
self, in the present state of society home advantages had so greatly 
increased, books and papers were so widely read, and refinement and 
culture so generally prevalent that school-teaching now-a-days was 
quite a different thing from school-teaching fifty years ago. Then, 
no doubt, it was a difficult task to control a school of rough, coane 
boys, and wild, rude girls ; but now it was positively a pleasure to 
• enter a school-room and simply histruct a few intelligent, well-bred 
lads and quiet little misses, who surely were taught how to behave at 
ihome. 

She forgot that human nature is always human nature, or that 
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there was such a thing as original sin, and scorned the very mention 
of the rod. Corporal punishment she discarded entirely, and was a 
firm believer in the force of moral suasion. Having been for jrears 
the pupil of one of the most successful educators in the State, with 
whom government seemed to be secondary, and whose scholars were 
kept so busy with their books that they somehow grew to consider 
him more in the light of a faithful instructor rather than a master ^ 
she, as well as most of her schoolmates, believed that she conducted 
herself properly in the school-room from choice rather than compul- 
sion, and often failed to appreciate that skill and tact of the teacher 
who governed so completely and so well as to give the impression 
that the school governed itself. 

With such ideas and such fancies she entered upon her labors ; 
not, however, without realizing the great responsibilities resting upon 
her. She was thoroughly in love with her profession, and firmly 
believed that she had not only chosen one to which she was suited, 
but also the only one which suited her. So she began her work as a 
teacher, and through the long summer days found many opportuni- 
ties for carrying out her favorite theories. Is it necessary to state 
that she learned many never-to-be-forgotten lessons during those five 
months ? 

At the close of that summer's task she found herself wiser and 
better than when she began. A comparison of ideas which she now 
held with those of the early spring, showed a decided change of 
opinion. She had found, instead of model boys and girls for pupils, 
little parcels of human nature, running over with fun and activity, 
and more or less characterized by a natural propensity to follow after 
that which is evil. Her fine theories concerning the importance and 
efiicacy of moral suasion had vanished entirely. Her experience had 
taught her that while in many instances she had successfully influenced 
her pupils by that alone, still she had occasionally found it necessary 
to resort to somewhat harsher means, and always with considerable 
success. She had found that schools as a class were subject to peri- 
odical *^ spells," when the right punishment inflicted upon the right 
person had a salutary efiTect on every scholar ; that scholars possessed 
oftentimes a wonderfully correct ideal of what a teacher should be, 
and were by nature remarkably severe and at the same time remark- 
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ably just critics ; and that they really respected and liked far better 
a teacher who was moderately severe than one who was inclined to be 
indulgent. As children they naturally looked up to the teacher as a 
leader and despised her when she proved herself too weak and vacil- 
lating to fulfill her duties. She found that the generality of schol- 
ars, far from hungering and thirsting after knowledge, really seemed 
to care very little whether they had any at all ; that her imaginaiy 
ladies and gentlemen who were taught how to behave at home, were 
quite apt to leave their behavior there when they started for school, 
and that '* children would be children" spite of home training and 
school discipline. 

With these lessons well learned, with the benefit of a little expe- 
rience and with fewer fine theories she kept on in her beloved profes- 
sion, and now, as she looks back on her early dreams and fancies, 
realizes how vastly different they were from the reality. She now 
fiiUy knows that a school teacher's life is one of activity and disci- 
pline, of study and care, and one that demands great forethought 
and decision. It cannot be entered upon with no other preparation 
than a good education. There are many other things to be taken 
into consideration. They who essay to enter the school-room and to 
be the pattern for scores of rising boys and girls, must realize the 
importance of the undertaking, and determine to make themselTes 
equal to it. They must attain to great skill, careful discretion, quids 
perception, rapid forethought and Job-like patience, and when con- 
scious of their ability to govern themselves, then, and only then, 
will they be competent to govern those entrusted to their charge. 

You who are just about assuming positions as teachers have, of 
course, your own thoughts and plans, many of them no doubt veiy 
excellent, which you intend to put into practice, but a careful con- 
sideration of the few conclusions to which one of your fellow-laborers 
has been brought may perhaps exert a salutary influence : — 

1st. Busy and interest your pupils in their studies and they will 
forget everything beside. 

2d. To secure this end be busy and interested yourselves. Study 
to teach skillfully. 

3d. Have a kind heart and a helping hand for all, and a kind 
heart and 2^ firm hand for a few, and then determine to succeed. 

4th. Never try to govern too much. 

B£LLE J. Essex. 
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\l POLK SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN.. 



Folk skolay or School for the Common People. — By the law of 
1842 one each school was required to be maintained in each socJ^n^ 
both in the city and in the country. The socken is a political di- 
vision of the territory from six to twelve English miles in extent, 
and may be designated as a parish or commune. There are upward 
of two thousand sockens in Sweden. On the other hand the ecclesi- 
astical division of territory below diocese is tht foraamling ^ or con- 
gregation, which sometimes includes two sochens. For convenience 
we will in this report render sochen as parish. 

Studies. — The branches taught are religion — the catechism — 
reading and writing, arithmetic, geometry, history, geography, 
natural history, drawing, singing, military exercises, and gymnastics. 
From statistics of 1867 it appears 402,250 pupils received instruc- 
tion in writing, 397,000 in biblical history, 286,500 in the catechism, 
339,500 in arithmetic, 132,700 in history and geography, 105,900 
in grammar, 35,300 in geometry and linear drawing, 235,000 in 
singing, 153,200 in gymnastics, and 21,850 in horticulture and the 
planting of trees. The extent at present to which the most of the 
studies are pursued is quite limited. The principal object of school 
studies is stated to be the gradual development of the mind, and the 
law expressly enjoins that pupils shall not pursue a subject which has 
not been previously explained by the teacher. 

Compulsory attenc^cince. — Parents or guardians who neglect to 
send their children to school are first warned by the pastor ; that 
failing, by the church council (kyr korad) or other local govern- 
ment, if there be any. If these warnings prove ineffectual the chil- 
dren are to be separated from their parents and put in the care of 
other persons. But this law, as to the separation of children from 
their parents, has been enforced only in a few instances, where, on 
account of the poverty of the parents, it was necessary for the parish 
to support the children. Compulsory attendance in the larger cities 
is not enforced so strictly as the best educators recommend. There 
is a growing sentiment in favor of enforcing in some way (perhaps 
not by the penalty of separating parent and child) universal at- 
tendance. By the law of June 18, 1864, owners and masters of 
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factories are liable to a penalty of lOrix-doUars (less than $3) for 
refusing to provide necessary instruction for children of school age 
employed by them. 

In each of the parishes of Stockholm, in the winter, a kitchen 
or soup-house is maintained at public expense, where wholesome, 
fresh-cooked provisions are issued gratuitously to the poor and sold 
at low price to such of that class as can pay. Generally a number 
of children of poor parents, on their return every day from school, 
call at such place and carry home with them a certain supply of 
food. These establishments are under the charge of kind, motherly 
women. The distribution is made so as to encourage attendance at 
school. 

Exemption from attendance is procured by notice being giving 
by patents and guardians that their children are to be taught at 
home, or at some other school, and by it being shown at the begin- 
ning of each school term, either at public examination or by separate 
examination, ordered by the teacher or clergy, that the child is re- 
ceiving instruction substantially of the* character to be had at school. 
Where parents are unable to clothe and support their children at 
school they receive relief from the parish ; and the children at those, 
as well as children who are prevented from daily attendance by too 
great distance, or by a cold season, may, after having learned to 
read, be excused from attendance oftener than once or twice a week. 

Not unfrequently the school-house will accommodate only half of 
the pupils at a time, in which case the pupils are equally divided and 
each half attend alternately two or three successive days. 

Instruction gratuitous. — ^In the country boys and girls attend the 
same school; in large towns, separate schools. In 1867 the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance at these schools was 346,587. As to 
tuition the law allows a small charge to be collected of parents 
known to be in easy circumstances, but the provision is rarely ever 
enforced. Folk-school instruction is practically gratuitous. — Hon* 
C. C. Andrews. 
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In the hearts of others a manly self-reliance lays corner-stones of 
regard, esteem, remembrance, love. — Overland. 
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SCHOOL AGE, COMPULSORY ATOENDANCB, ETC., IN NORWAY. 

« 

The Norwegian law declares attendance on the common schools 
obligatory for all children living in the coantry, from the eighth year 
(in the towns irom the seventh year) till the time of their confirma- 
tion, which generally takes place in the fifteenth year. The school 
committee, however, may allow the child to leave school at the age 
of thirteen, when it is sufficiently advanced in its studies. But in 
such a case those who have charge of the child shall see that it does 
not forget, before the time of its confirmation, the religious instruc- 
tion received at school, and if the pastor should then find the child 
neglected he may send it back to school. 

It must, however, be remarked that the law makes one important 
exception in the rule obliging all children to attend the public schools. 

Whenever the parents or guardians either themselves instruct the 
children under their care in the branches taught in the common 
schools, or hire others to do so, on announcing it to the school com- 
mittee they are exempted from sending the children to the public 
schools. They are, however, like all other tax-payers, bound to con- 
tribute their share to the burdens and expenses entailed by the public 
schools, and the school committee may send their children to the com- 
mon schools if their self-imposed duty be neglected. 

The fact is, that children belonging to the wealthier class in Nor- 
way do not attend the common schools, where instruction is free, 
and where, as a general rule, only the children of the working class 
receive their primary education. Parents of larger means prefer to 
send their children to private schools, where they may receive from 
able teachers more careful instruction than that which the common 
schools are able to give under their present organization. 

In order to enforce the regular attendance of the pupils the law 
enacts that whenever a pupils is absent its parents or guardian shall 
give a satisfactory excuse ; or, in cases when they omit this, the 
school committee may, after an inefiectual warning, fine them from 
24 skillings to 5 specie dollars, (I specie dollar = 120 skillings = 
$1.06.) 

But the law goes still further to secure the instruction and moral 
education of the children, for it orders that when parents or others 
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who have children under their care prove so indifferent, disorderly, 
or wicked that the children are in danger of being neglected or 
ruined, the poor board, at the request of the school committee, shall 
place the children in families where they will be conscientiously 
brought up and kept at school. The expenses shall be disbursed by 
the child's supporter. Manufacturers or others who employ children 
to work are bound under the same penalty to allow the children to 
attend the common schools. It must also be added that if a child 
at sixteen years of age is so neglected and so refractory that it will 
not submit to the measures ordered by the school committee for its 
instruction, the superintendents of the diocese (Stifl's-directioD)may 
employ other coersive means, but in no case imprisonment. 

In the common schools of the rural districts of Norway the chil- 
dren are to receive instruction during twelve weeks of the year, or 
only nine weeks if the school contain several classes. The law, 
therefore, binds children to twelve weeks' schooling annually, which 
is less than has been ordered in many other countries with a compul- 
sory school system. 

There are, however, many school districts in Norway which have 
established schools with a longer school term than the twelve weeb 
ordered by the law, and many of the pupils do not content them- 
selves with the scanty minimum of the law. — Hon, (7. (7. Andrews* 
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To husband strength, mental and physical, — to husband and gov- 
ern power, passion, every impulse and every attribute of our nature, 
so that there may ever be with us the reserve strength for use and 
enjoyment, — ^is one of the chief secrets of happiness. Excess in 
pleasure or employment is the bane of life. To stop a little short of 
the point of repletion is the golden secret. 

In the bitter contest with self, the best man may at times fiill. 
The true hero will then set to work, and for himself build another 
pedestal, broader, stronger, and higher than the last. — Overland. 
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SCHOOL TEHPEEMGE SOCIETIES. 

To THB Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbul : 

Gentlemen: — Intemperance is the great evil of Christendom. 
"In the United States over five hundred thousand persons are 
engaged in the liquor traflSc, and $700,000,000 are annually ex- 
pended for drink. Each year intemperance sends 150,000 persons 
to prison, reduces 300,000 women and children to beggary, adds 
600,000 to the long list of drunkards, and sends more than 100,000 
to premature graves." The extent of the evil is truly frightful. 
We are rapidly becoming a nation of drunkards. Our political and 
social institutions are contaminated, and our Republican government, 
which ought to be an example to elevate the world, is in danger of 
going down in the awful night of intemperance. Something must 
be done. The important question is, What shall the nation do to 
be saved? What shall be done to lessen, or happily to eradicate, 
this frightful evil ? 

The only remedy, in my opinion, is education. Drunkenhess is 
caused by education, by learning to drink in company, and when 
the appetite is once acquired it is almost impossible to resist it. As 
it is caused by associated education, or learning to drink in company, 
why may it not be generally prevented by associated education, or 
learning in company not to drink ? As the use of drink and tobacco 
come through learning, generally while young, the young should be 
taught never to taste either. 

As early impressions are generally lasting, scholars should be 
taught in school never to drink, or use tobacco. To do this, every 
school should be organized into a temperance society. A pledge 
would be signed voluntarily by all the scholars, and also by the 
teacher, and should be framed and hung up permanently in the 
school-room. New names to be added from time to time. At the 
same time that the public pledge is signed, a small duplicate copy 
should be signed by the scholar and the teacher, and be presented as 
a reward of merits to be preserved, unless it is broken. If the 
scholar changes schools, a new pledge should be signed. When the 
pledge is full, hang up a new one, the full one to remain as a con- 
stant reminder, and as an inducement to others. 
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And finally, in addition to the pledge, voluntary and free lecturefl 
should be delivered before the schools, severally or congregated, at 
least once during each term, by men who have experienced the evil 
effects of drink or tobacco. 

Through the general adoption of this plan it is hoped that the 
mass of the rising generation may be taught never to U8e either 
liquor or tobacco. 

A bill proposed by me, authorizing such pledge to be placed in 
the public schools, was passed by the City Council more than two 
years ago, but failed with the Aldermen. The plan is now proposed 
to the trustees of public schools, believing that you have the authority 
and the will to adopt it. It will also be offered to the school boards 
of other cities, and it is likewise recommended to private schools and 
colleges, that it may receive a trial throughout the entire nation. As 
women are great sufferers through man's intemperance, it is suggested 
that delegations of temperance ladies use their influence with school 
boards, when necessary, to secure its adoption. Will the press gen- 
erally give this an insertion, and also their powerful assistance edi- 
torially. 

Very Respectfully. A. WATSON. 

Washington, D. C, August 30, 1871. 
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I have long been of the opinion that it is to the interest of the 
railroad and steamboat companies to suspend operations on the Sab- 
bath, as it demoralizes the men and makes them reckless, and so is 
the cause of many accidents, I believe railroad companies would 
be much more prosperous if Sunday running was entirely suspended. 
I suppose there are employed on the railways of the United States, 
on the Sabbath, thirty thousand men. — S. Ruth, Supt. of the Rich" 
vnondj Frederickcburg and Potomac Railroad. 

The Sabbath as a political institution is of inestimable value, in- 
dependently of its claim to Divine authority. — Adam Smith. 
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EDITED BT O. X. WHITTBMORB. 

pROTTDBNCB. — A new High School building on the West Side is eTidentlj cora- 
ing, and that before long. Already members of the School Committee and City 
GoTemment are examining ''model structures" in other cities. Ko doubt such a 
building is one of the most urgent needs of the ProTidence School Department, 
but we hesitate to believe that the proposition to separate the sexes and to establish 
a Girls* High School, will receire any encouragement at the hands of so intelligent 
a body as the Providence School Committee. We do not beliere that any such 
thoroughly exploded notion is to be engrafted upon the ProTidence School System. 
A fine building, worthy of the ProTidence High School, and capable of accommo- 
dating not a portion but all its pupils should immediately be built. 

North Proyidekcb. — Smith's Hill School, just oyer the city line, commences 
its Fall term in charge of the same efficient Principal it has been so fortunate in 
retaining for so many years, Mr. Eli H. Howard, and under his management will, 
beyond a doubt, maintain the high standard of excellence it has attained to in past 
terms. A district that wisely consults its own interests, and parents who fUUy 
appreciate the benefits of systematic education to their children, will not allow any 
slight cause or paltry expense to deprive them of the services of a tried and faith- 
ful teacher. An excellent corps of assistant teachers efficiently supplement the 
efibrts of Mr. Howard. 

Mount Pleasant, — Our genial friend F. W. Wing, who, by the way, has during a 
part of his vacation been successfully engaged in editorial labors on the '' Camp 
Meeting Herald," at Martha's Vineyard, returns with renewed vigor to his school, 
and will, with the able teachers in the lower grades of the school, continue that 
improvement so manifcEt since his connection with this schoot. 

Mr. C. A. Neville has been eminently successful during the past year at the 
Church Hill School, and we suppose enters tippn his work after the long vacation 
full of hopes for a pleasant and profitable term. This district is noted for the 
superior excellence of its lady teachers. 

Mr. James C. Mills succeeds Mr. E. Spafard in charge of the High St. School. 
He comes well recommended, and if he retains the position for a flill year, will, in 
our judgment, prove himself possessed of that tact and energy that are the indis- 
pensable elements of superior teaching ability. 

ifan^on.— The school at Manton is kept by Miss Fanny Mowry, which is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of successful management. 

East Protidbnce. — Watchemoket School with Mr. G. E. Whittemore as Princi- 
pal and the same corps of teachers in the lower departments as last term, will com- 
pal mence its fall term on Monday, Sept. 11. 

ExBTKB. — A new school-house costing $1,500 has been built in Yawgoo district 
after plans recommended in the B. I. Schoolmastbr, and is of course a fine build- 
ing. It will be dedicated during the present month. 

Glocbster. — A Teacher's Institute will be held at Chepachet in October. 
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JoHKSTON.— Mr. D. W. Irons continues in charge of the graded school on Flaio 
Farm, where he has so successfully taught for several terms past. 

District No. 1 of this town (Olneyyille,) has appointed a committee to procure 
plans and estimates for a new school-house and lot which are greatly needed. Mean- 
while a temporary addition is to be built to the old building to meet the present re- 
quirements of the school. 

CnARLBSTOWN. — The school-house at Carolina Mills has been repaired and re- 
furnished in a most thorough manner and will be dedicated during the present 
month. 

CovBNTBT. — At last accounts this town *' led all the rest" in the number of ap- 
plicants for admission to the State Normal School, including among them some id- 
ready experienced and able teachers, wh3 eyidently are aiming for a high place in 
their chosen profession. 

Cttmbbrland. — Capt Qeo. W. Cole resumes the charge of the school at Valley 
Falls. 

East Grebnwich. — Providence Conference Seminary. — Two more liberal con- 
tributions to the funds of this institution hare been made. Hon. George F. Garitt 
of Dighton, Mass., has contrbuted $1,000, and a friend of the institution who de- 
clines to have his name published, a similar sum, both amounts be applied to the re- 
duction of the debt. 

A Miss Daggett, A. B., a graduate of Kent's Hill Female College, Maine, hu 
been chosen Preceptress of this Institution. 

Lincoln. — At the Lonsdale High School the exercises at the dose of the Sora- 
mer term were of an unusual character, and a large number of risitors were pre- 
sent. The several classes acquitted themselves with much credit, and at the close 
of the exercises, Master George O. Capron entered from an a<]|joining room bearing 
a magnificent silver ice-pitcher and tray, which he placed upon the desk. This was 
the parting gift of the school (including a number of the old scholars,) to the reti^ 
ing principal, whose labors in the school, of thirteen years duration, were now at an 
end. The presentation was made in an appropriate manner, in an elegant an 
earnest speech, which, under the circumstances, surpassed the recipient's ability to 
express in reply his heartfelt thanks. 
The pitcher was beautifully marked with the following inscription : 

'* Joseph M. Ross. 

From the Lonsdale High School, 

July 2l8t, 1871." 

LitUe *' Maurice/' too, was kindly remembered with the gift from the school of 
a beautiful silver napkin-ring. 

Bev. Charles A. Maryott and Dr. L. F. C. Garvin expressed a few words of com- 
mendation ; and Geo. A. Kent, Esq., Chairman of the School Committee, and one 
of the Trustees, made some feeling remarks expressive of his entire satisfaction 
with the condition of the school, and his deep regret at the separation now to take 
place. 

Mr. A. R. Simmons, of New Haven, N. Y., a graduate of Amherst CoUege, has 
been elected to the Principalship of the school. 

South Kikqstown.—- A teachers' institute is to be held at Kingston tlus FaU. 
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SiiiTnFiBLD. — Greenville has yoted 68000 for the parpose of bailing a new school 
house, and will probably follow np the vote with vigorous action. The old building 
has long been a disgrace to the village, and unless soon displaced by a new and 
commodious structure, will undoubtedly be condemned by the school committee of 
the town. 

Newport. — The graduating class of the High School this year, held the closing 
exercises at the Coddington School Hall, on which occasion Mr. Tilton awarded the 
diplomas and made his farewell address, as Superintendent of Public Schools. Mr. 
Small, the present Superintendent, awarded the medals for excellence of character 
and scholarship. 

In the evening the class, with their friends, met in the hall for the grand finale, 
and music and dancing was the order of the evening, and was kept up until long after 
midnight. Everything passed off most pleasantly, and the occasion will long be re- 
membered by all who took p:irt therein. 

Nbw Shobxham.— Two new school-houses are to be built soon in this island 
town, and a visit from the Commissioner iji arranged for during the present month. 

Pawtttcket. — Mr. W. E. Tolman at the High School, and Mr. P. E. Bishop at 
the Grove Street Grammar School, commence their Fall Term, Monday, September 
4, ar.d as usual will do an excellent work during the coming winter. 

SciTVATB. — A new school house has been built at the Barnes District. 

WooHSOCKET. — The new Superintendent has gone vigorously to work, and we 

are pleased to observe that he is an ardent believer in the efficacy of Teachers' 

Meetings, a means of improvement, that to say the least, has not been excessively 

popular in this town in the past. We give below, in full, his circular, addressed to 

expectant teachers. 

WooHSOCKBT, R. I., Aug. 16, 1871. 

Our public schools will commence on Monday, 2Sth inst. TeacI.ers are expected 
to aascmblo on Saturday morning, 26th inst., at 9 o'clock, in the High School lloom, 
to receive their certificates and assignments. 

To secure, if possible, better results, an association of teachers will then be formed, 
nnd all persons approbated and employed, will be expected to unite, and in every 
proper way, to cooperate, with teachers and school officers, in the great work of im- 
proving our schools. 

Please c'ome on Saturday, 26th inst., prepared to give your views upon the follow- 
ing subjects, viz. : 

1. Object Teaching — Map Drawing. 

2. Physical Education — Gymnastics, Calisthenics, (see Dr. Dio Lewis' System 
of Light Gymnastics. 

8. Vocal Music — How best taught in Common Schools. 

4. Modem Methods (improvements) in Teaching. 

6. Means to awaken and sustain a healthy enthusiasm among Teachers. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 

£. Douglass, Snpt. Public Schools. 

The Ukivbrsitt of Vbrmowt. — The New Departure, — We may pardon 
much to the inveterate Radicalism of Vermont, where, in spite of that bar to libe- 
ral progress, the Burlington University has so nobly and freely acknowledged the 
right of women to equal educational advantages with men. By the action of that 
University on Tuesday, its doors are thrown open to female students on precisely 
the same terms as those accorded to males, and immediate steps are to be taken by 
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the facalty for the reception of sach of the fair sex as may choose to uvail them- 
seWes of the proffered advantage. This makes Burlington University the pioneer 
college of New England in the new movement, an honor which will be appreciated 
in coming years even better than it is now, when the Degrees . of Spinster of Arts 
and Mistress of Laws will be as frequent as the masculine A. B. and M. D. of to- 
day, and when the full enfranchisement of women, to which this points, will be com- 
plete. Several young ladies intend to apply for examination, to enter at the coining 
term ; and this fact alone would suffice to determine the wisdom of an act, vhoie 
beneficent influence no one can doubt, either upon the University itself or its pat- 
rons. — Boston SiaUaman. 

MassACHUSBTTs. — ratfii^on.— Tauuton has just built a grammar school house at 
the Weir, intended to accommodate five hundred pupils, and it was formally dedi- 
cated Thursday. Although it is said to be an admirable building in all regards, of 
imposing size and elaborate ornamentation, it costs only about $75,000. 

There are seventy school teachers engaged in the public schools. Of the whole 
number sixty-one are females. 

Pbnnstlvania.— PAt7ai«ZpAta. — Philadelphia last year had nearly 83,000 chU- 
ren in the Public Schools. The expenses of the department for the year amounted 
to about $1,200,000. 

American Institute of Instbuction. — The annual meeting of this associadoii 
was held this year at Fitchburg, Mass., commencing Wednesday, July 26, and con- 
tinuing its sessions Thursday and Friday. The attendance was small, yet the high 
character of the attendants made the meeting one of great interest and profit. 

Object Teaching, Science in Colleges, and Causes of Failure in Teaching, were, 
as usual, among the topics discussed. Ilon. Warren Johnson, State Superintend- 
ent of Maine, read a paper on ** State Uniformity of Text- Books," strongly stating 
the objections to the present want of uniformity, from disorder, want of unity in 
towns, unfitness of some books, and expense. He advocated a law reducing all to 
uniformity in each State, and gave his plan for selection of books by a St;ite Com- 
mittee and agreement with publishers, the State own the books. 

But the exercise of the greatest importance was the discussio*i on the question, 
<' How far may the State Provide for the Education of her Children at Public Cost?" 
This was argued in two directions, Compulsory attendance at School, and the 
Maintenance at Public Cost of High Schools and Colleges. 

The discussion was opened by Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the State Boanl 
of Education, who took the ground that the State may provide for the education of 
all her children, and, if necessary, to enforce attendance on the public schools. He 
could see no objection to the State supporting any college from the public purse and 
argued that it is wiser and more prudent to give a good education to the youth, st 
the public expense, than to pay for their instruction and punishment in penal insti- 
tutions. General H. C. Oliver, of Salem, spoke earnestly upon the inefficiency of 
the law prohibiting the employment of young children by corporations, and of the 
great need which exists of more stringent measures for compelling children in large 
manufacturing towns to attend school. 

Similar views were advanced by the other speakers, the debate being a confesjion 
of the complete failure of the present '* compulsory attendance law of Massaciin- 
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setto, {19 now executed to achieTO an/ practical results, or in the words of Gen. 
Oliver : '* The law sounds very fine, and it goes before the country to the praise 
of Massachusetts ; and we boast of the care which we take of our children, that we 
provide against their being overworked, or under-taught. But the law is not worth 
tlie snap of that finger ; the law is violated in every manufacturing town in this Com- 
monwealth and it is of such a nature that there is no power whatsoever that can 
reach the offender and bring him to obey it. ***** * There is no law 
by which you can bring an action against these violators of the law. I have tried 
it and failed. The law is a mere tissue of empty verbiage, and the quicker it is 
struck from the statue book the better it will be, and when a system of compulsory 
education shall be put into execution that shall entirely stop this whole evil. 

Massachusetts has been boasting of her laurels a long while. She had better 
look to them. We should do a vast deal more to justify that educational boasting. 
England is going beyond us. She has a system of half-time schools — half the time 
in a day in school, and half the time in the mill ; and England, at which we have 
been pointing the finger of scorn, has adopted a system which has been introduced 
in this country only near Springfield and partially at Fall Hiver, which should be 
adopted every where.'* 

And will such a law operate differently in Rhode Island than in Massachusetts, 
and are our citizens yet convinced that Compulsory Education is not un-American, 

The Institute Resolved, to continue its work in the future on the same general 
plan as in the past, and refused to apply to the New England Legislatures for 
pecuniary aid. 

The venerable Charles Hammond, of Monson Academy, presented a minute 
respecting the deaths of Rev. Samuel J. Al^ay, of Syracuse, N. Y. ; Frof. John S. 
Woodman, Dartmouth College, and Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, of Fhillips 
Academy, Andover, with feeling remarks, more particularly respecting Frincipal 
Taylor. 

As usual more than half the officers for the ensuing year, some fifty-eight in num- 
ber, are from Massachusetts. Abner J. Fhipps is Fresident, D. W. Jones, Secre- 
tary, Geo. A. Walton, Treasurer. Among the Counselors are T. W. Bicknell and 
William A. Mowry, and among the Vice-Presidents, Daniel Leach, Samuel S. 
Greene, Merrick Lyon and Albert Harkness, from our State. 

The Institute adjourned to next year with expressed courage and hope for the 
future. 

The Amahicak Fhilolooical Association. — This Association, which recently 
held its annual session in New Haven, includes in its membership most of the dis- 
tinguished philologists of the United States. The members of the Association, ^up 
to June, 1871, numbered 164. Any lover of philological studies may become a 
member by a vote of the executive committee and tlie payment of five dollars as an 
initiation fee. An annual payment of five dollars is necessary to retain membership, 
or a person may become a life member on payment of fifty dollars. The Association 
will hold its next meeting in Frovidence, R. I. 

National Educational Contention. — At the eleventh annual meeting of tliis 
association, held in August, at St. Louis, J. F. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered an address to the effect that a national compulsory system of education is 
impracticable and un-American, in which he reviewed the bill introduced during the 
last session of Congress by Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, and opposed the measors 
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on the ground that the establishment of such a system is in opposition to the practice 
of the national government, in opposition to the riews of the founders of the repub- 
lic, and the leading statesmen of the nation. 

Germant. — In the public schools of Munich, Germany, gymnastics have been in- 
troduced as an obligatory branch of instruction. 

Thb Gigantic School Book Making Alliance. — Th£ school book manaftc- 
turers have entered into a league, ** protective and defensive," in regard to the ssle 
of school books. The heat of competition a few years ago was very fierce and such 
firms as could afford it employed as many as thirty traveling agents, at an enormoos 
expense. For about a year, ending last spring, there was, by mutual consent, a 
truce to this business. Early this summer an agreement was entered into betveen 
the principal great school book firms, east and west, to resume the itinerant agency 
system, but to limit the number of such agents to ten to each firm. Another itipu- 
lation in the contract is, that against outside competition the whole combination 
shall turn their consolidated forces. This combination embraces in its membership 
nearly all the powerful school book houses in the union, and is backed by millioni 
of capital . — Oineinnaii Oazette, 
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EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 

Our Book Table. 

THE NATION, ITS RULERS AND INSTITUTIONS; or, Outline$ of ikt 
OovernnunU By Anson Willis, formerly Judge of the District Court, New York. 
New York Publishing Company, etc. 1871. 

This book is prepared to exhibit the plan and character of our State and National 
governments, and to present the statistical history and official career of the nation 
from its establishment to the present. The knowledge herein set forth is such at 
every good, loyal citizen should possess, to enable him to fulfill the royal duties of 
citizenship in a great republic. Every person should understand, that he mav per- 
form the duties and enjoy the rights, inherent iu each subject, in a State where 
subjects are rulers. How essential in such a case that each subject should be a 
capable ruler, so that in his turn he may bear the burdens and enjoy the honors of 
the public service, in case the public voice calls him to assume the high responsi- 
bilities of the citizen-ruler. 

In this book, every subject treated in the Constitution is clearly and fUlly dis- 
cussed, so that the student or general reader has a full commentary on the scope 
and meaning of our great charter of constitutional liberty. A condensed history 
of each State, enables one to get a brief view of the growth of the primary ele- 
ments in our national structure. When, in connection with the general history of 
our country, its political character and principles are studied by all, we shall expect 
to see a generation who shall respect civil rights, and a nation of freemen worthy 
of the name. In the family and the school we must indicate the elements of knowl- 
edge relating to our institutions, and to parents and teachers this book comet aa a 
valuable assistant in the grand work of training up a race of law-loving law-abiding 
citizens. 
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THE ETE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE, By B. Joy JeffHes, A. M., M. D., 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, Member of the American Opthal- 
mological Society, Opthalmic Surgeon to the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, Opthalmic Surgeon to the Carney Hospital, Lecturer on Optical 
Phenomena and the Eye, at Hanrard University. Covtbnts : Anatomy of the 
Eye; Physiology of the Eye ; Old Sight and Spectacles ; Near-Sightedness, or 
Myopia; Long-Sightedness, or Over-Sightedness — Uypermetropia ; Astigmatism; 
Cataract in Children simulating Near-Sightedness ; Cataract; Artificial Eyes — 
How and Why they are Worn ; Squinting Eyes — Why and How they must be 
Operated on ; An Artificial Pupil — What it is. How and Why the Operation is 
performed ; The Opthalmoscope — What it is, and How it is used ; Injuries and 
Diseases of the Lids and Eye — Their General Care and Treatment; Type for 
Testing Vision. With 30 Illustrations. 8yo. cloth. Boston : Alexander Moore^ 
publisher and bookseller, 2 Hamilton Place. 

^This book has been written to instruct the laity with reference to the most deli- 
cate and complex organ of the human body. Its contents indicate a full discussion 
of its structure and the care due for its preservation. 

'* A blind man is a poor man, 
And blind a poor man is ; 
Por the former seeth no man 
And the latter no man sees." 

MANUAL OF READING. In Pour Parts. Orthography, Class Methods, Ges- 
tures and Elocution. Designed for Teachers and Students, by H. L. D. Potter. 
New York : Harper & Bros., publishers, Franklin Square. 1871. . 

SHAW'S CHOICE SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Selected 
from the Chief American Writers. By Prof. Bei\j. N. Martin, D. P., L. H. D., 
Professor in the University of New York. Sheldon & Company, 677 Broadway. 

In this Manual the compiler has exercised taste and judgment in the selections 

from oar best American authors. They are short, but, as Prof. Martin thinks, long 

enough to give one an idea of the writer's style and power. It is, as it professes 

to be, an excellent book of choice specimens, and may be read and studied with 

profit and delight by all ; more especially by advanced students, who would refresh 

their thoughts with earlier readings and studies. 

THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by Edward Brooks, Principal 
of Pennsylvania State Normal School, published by Sower, Barnes & Potts, Phila- 
delphia, presents in the simplicity of its definitions, and in its wisely-selected topics, 
a contrast to many algebras now in use. The principles are so presented, and the 
problems flirnished are such, as to lead the pupil forward by a regular and constant 
progress. This Algebra is evidently the work of a skillful teacher, and will doubt- 
less be found well adapted to the wants of our schools. The typographical execu- 
tion is all that could be desired. 

THE FIFTH READER. By Lewis B. Monroe, Superintendent of Physical and 
Vocal Culture in the Public schools of Boston, Mass. Published by Cowperth- 
wait & Co., Philadelphia. 

The renown of the author and his eminent success as a teacher of elocution 
raised high anticipations that were frilly realized on examining this book. 

The selections for reading, several of which were written expressly for this work, 
are fresh, interesting, and while of great literary merit, are unusually well adapted 
to the requirements of pupils. Teachers who strive to make tlieir pupils under- 
stand what they read and who have spent '^weaiy hours in endeavoring to make 
children comprehend abstractions fit only for the mind of a.Bacon, or to urge them 
3 
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through intricacies of style which might hewilder a Johnson," will heartily vel- 
ome this reader. 

The exercises for changing the forms of sentences while retaining the sense, are 
admirably adapted to give the pupil most valuable training in the use and ex- 
pression of good English. 

Similar exercises, and the exercises for physical and vocal culture, as presented 
in the same author's treatise on ** Vocal Gymnastics,*' have been used with eminent 
success by some of our best teachers, who will find in Part first, of this book, jut 
what they have so often desired to place in the hands of their pupils not elaborate 
rules but plain and practical directions for the best vocal training. 

The author's words on this point must meet with their approval : " An elaborste 
theoretical treatise, with set rules for reading, might have been included in the is- 
troducton, but long experience and observation have convinced the compiler that 
such things are of little practical value in the school-room, and are generally un- 
used by the most successful teachers. No number of abstract definitions, no 

amount of mere theory, ever changed a poor reader to a good one. Plain common 
sense is. aft-er all, the best guide. Whatever aids the pupil to understand a pieee. 
will help him to read it. Thought and emotion compel expression, rules too often 
fetter it. Three things can be done by the teacher with advantage : — Give the papili 
practical exercises to increase their command of voice ; talk with them in a way to 
inspice them with the spirit of what they read ; give them a good example." 

This book seems to be admirably adapted for use as an independent reader, or u 
a substitute (or the like grade in any series where Prof. Monroe's system may be 
■desired, without an extensive change of text-books. 

Let no school board, contemplating a change in reading books, fail to examine 
^this valuable book. 

THE SONO ECHO, referred to in our advertising columns is a splendid mudcil 
^collection. The words and music are fitted admirably to the use of the school and 
the family. It contains a great variety of songs which are popular and many more 
which, when learned, will delight the ear and the soul of thousands. Teachen 
mrill do well to send to J. L. Peters, New York, for a copy of the '' Song Echo." 

Our Exchanges. 

Wx most ask the forbearance of oar exchanges till another month, when we ahoU try to do ju- 
tice to their great and diverse merits. Vacation absence is our apology for the meagrenen of tiM 
.past two numbers. 

A Skcbet worth Kwowiwo. — Petebs' Musical Monthly for September ii » 
splendid number. It would seem almost impossible to improve this excellent wort, 
.and yet each succeeding number seems to be better than the last. This present 
number opens with a beautiful Ballad, by G. W. Persley, entitled "Barney Aleeti"; 
then follows a charming Song, by Tucker, **My Mother's Wedding- Ring"; after 
which comes Thomas's Sacred Song, "The Cross and Crown," which is alone 
*worth double the price of the Monthly. '' My Sister in Heaven," Song and Cbonu, 
and ** The Home of the Swallows," Duet, are also gems of great value. These are 
followed by five Quartets, three easy Piano pieces, and two elegant Transcriptions, 
by L6onie Tonel, making a total of fifteen pieces, printed from thirty-six full-siie 
music-plates, and you can get all this choice music for thirty cents. Vol. V*!!]. 
commenced with the July number, and the publisher offers to send the July* Angiut 
and September numbers for 75 cents. Address J. L, Peters, 5119 Broadway, Kev 
York. 



HoNOB TO Whok Honor is Dttb.— The article in our August number headed, " BlKxie Iilivi 

in the Revolution,'' was written by Mr. Eben N. Littlefield, of Pawtucket, a member of the neeat 

graduating class of Mowiy & Gtoff's Sdiool, and was delivered as an Oration at the exhnritios«f 

that school in Howard Hall hi July. Mr. Littlefield distinguished himself as a scholsr, sad itf 

.honored himself as well as his native State by this excellent speech. 
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VOLUME XVII. T. W. BICKNELL, Editor. NUMBER X. 

rf RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL 

Oar State Normal School was opened with appropriate dedicatory 
exercises, on Wednesday, Sept. 6. Normal Hall was crowded 
with applicants for admission, and with the friends who had gathered 
to witness the exercises. 

Upon the platform were seated His Excellency Gov. Padelford, 
who presided over the exercises ; Messrs. T. W. Bicknell, Commis- 
sion of Public Schools ; Samuel H. Cross, of Westerly ; Dr. Fisher, 
of North Scituate ; Daniel Leach, Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Providence : Kev. G. L. Locke, of Bristol, (Normal School 
Trustees ;) His Honor Mayor Doyle, Prof. J. L. Diman, Rev. E. 
M. Stone, J. C. Greenough, Principal of the Normal School; Hon. 
Amos C. Barstow, and various other friends of education in this 
State. 

The exercises were opened with music by an improvised quartette, 
Mr. Robert Bonner presiding at the piano. Rev. E. M. Stone read 
a selection of Scriptures, and Rev. Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown 
University, offered prayer. 

His Excellency Governor Padelford, then made a brief address as 
foUows : , 

ADDBESS OF OOYERNOB PADELFORD. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — ^It affords me great pleasure to meet so 
large a number on this occasion, so important to the rising genera- 
tion of Rhode Island. It is one in which the educators and the edu- 
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cated should alike feel proud, for it is by means of the x^ormal School 
that the number of both are to be increased, the educators or in- 
structors made more efficient, and the benign influences of a higher 
culture felt throughout the State. We were among the first, in 
Rhode Island, in our efforts to furnish to all the means of an educa- 
tion. Our system of public instruction has been efficient through 
the common schools and the high schools ; and recently, by the 
means of the fund obtained by the sale of lands granted by the gen- 
eral government, we are enabled to maintained thirty students at 
Brown University free of charge, whenever that number shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners. But there was one link wanting to 
make our system complete, and this was a Normal School for tbe 
education of the teachers. As soon as the General Assembly be- 
came aware of the want of a Normal School in this State, with a 
view of raising the standard of education, it passed an act for its es- 
tablishment, and made a liberal appropriation for its support. It 
also created a Board of Education, selecting therefor gentlemen in- 
terested in the cause of learning, who were willing to give their time 
to the p;eneral oversight of an educational establishment that it might 
be placed on an equal footing with those of other States in the Union. 
I consider this Board a most important appendage to an institution 
of this kind as well as to the cause of Education throughout the 
State, and one that has long been needed. Normal, or training 
schools were first introduced in Prussia about the middle of the last 
century, where they made little headway. Some fifty or sixty years 
since they began to be adopted in other countries, and soon spread 
and multiplied all over Europe. In the United States the first one 
was opened in Massachusetts thirty-nine years ago, and attended 
with the most complete success ; and they now exist in most of the 
northern and western States, as well as in some of the southern 
States, in the Canadas and Nova Scotia. But it is not alone in 
Europe and in the United States that Normal Schools have been at- 
tended with such good results, for their fame has extended to 
the far East. In India and Turkey they have becA established, and 
quite recently in at least two of the South American States. It is 
quite time, therefore, that Ehode Island should be waking up to her 
interests. The State has made a liberal grant of money, and the 
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Board of Education has made choice of an experienced and accom- 
plished teacher in a gentleman who comes to us from one of the first 
Normal Schools established in America — Westfield, Mass., — with 
two able and accomplished female assistants. Their experience 
will, therefore, be of great service to us in our new enterprise. 

I hope they will find their new field of labor one that will be 
agreeable and pleasant to them, fully meeting all their expectations. 
I beg leave to extend to them a warm and cordial welcome, pledging 
to them all the aid and support within my power to give as the 
executive of the State, with the fullest assurance that it will prove a 
perfect success, reflecting credit alike on themselves and upon the 
State. We owe much, in the fresh impulse given to the cause of 
education and in the establishment of this Normal School, to our 
present indefatigable and zealous School Commissioner, who has 
been unwearied in his efforts to give to this undertaking a marked 
success in its opening. With such aid and such experienced and 
zealous advocates, I feel assured that Rhode Island will be able to 
maintain a position second to none in the country. 

At the close of Governor Padelford's address, Hon. Thomas A. 
Doyle, Mayor of Providence, was introduced, who, in a short and 
felicitous speech, congratulated the, citizens of Ehode Island on the 
auspicious opening of an institution that would shed such a lustre on 
her future history. He also extended a cordial welcome to the 
teachers now assuming their responsible and sacred trusts, pledging 
them the sympathy and support of every friend of sound learning. 

Rev. Daniel Leach addressed the assembly as follows : 

ADDRESS OF R£Y. DANIEL LEACH. 

Mr. President — The present is an occasion of deep interest to 
every true friend of education. We are here to-day to inaugurate the 
re-establishment of a normal and training school for our State. 
Well may we rejoice at the opening of an institution so full of 
promise and hope. We may now, with confidence, look forward to 
the glorious fruits of a ripening harvest. 

The great and fundamental truth cannot be too often reiterated or 
too emphatically expressed, that it is through intellectual and moral 
power alone that any people can be permanently exalted. 
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This institution 9 which' has such flattering prospects at its opening, 
is designed to elevate and dignify the office of a teacher. Howeyer 
this office may have been degraded in times past by unworthy aspi- 
rants, it is an office, when worthily filled, that cannot be surpassed, 
in true honor and dignity, by any other in the gifk of man ; and woe 
to the people that neglect or undervalue it. 

The principal aim of this school is not to take the place of other 
seminaries of learning, either of a higher or lower grade ; but it is to 
be emphatically professional, to teach the art of teaching — the 
noblest of all arts. It is not designed to furnish teachers with the 
elements and materials of knowledge, but to give greater cleamefis 
and accuracy to their thoughts — to enable them so to arrange and 
beautify what they have already acquired that it may be the more 
skillfully imparted to others. This is its legitimate work, and to 
this should its labors be confined. Another aim, not less important, 
is to unfold to the teacher the true motive power by which his work 
is to be accomplished. It is this knowledge, more than any other 
qualification, that distinguishes the true, noble teacher. 

Education is not merely a processs of pouring into the memory 
and storing up valued truths, but rather the developing and invigor- 
ating the nascent energies of the youthful mind. It is the opening 
of the secret avenues of the soul to the pure rays of intellectual aod 
moral light — it is emphatically teaching how to think — ^to think 
clearly, connectedly and forcibly. How significant and full of mean- 
ing is the old Saxon word ** to think," and yet how little understood. 
By the faculty of thinking we are allied to angels ; and what is there 
in the wide realm of creation, that can be compared with originsl» 
beautiful thoughts. 

It is evident that a work so vast, so difficult, so far-reaching in its 
results, requires careful training and the most consummate skill. 
And while teachers should be made to understand and to feel that it 
is their first and highest duty to make the paths of learning attrac- 
tive and delightful — and from the rich stores of their varied knowl- 
edge to throw around them every possible charm, and to present 
every laudable incentive — they should also be deeply impressed with 
a truth no less vital and important, that under the Providence of 
God, everything great and good has its price — and that there ib do 
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valued acquisition within the reach of man that is not the reward 
of active, persevering labor — and that, without this, but little, very 
little can ever be accomplished. 

I rejoice, Mr. President, that the cause of popular education, in 
our State, has this day received an impulse that will carry it forward 
to a glorious future. Already, I see the dawning of a new era of in- 
telligence and virtue. Already, do I hear the gladsome voices of 
youth rejoicing in the ways of knowledge. Already, do I see science 
and art, with increasing power and skill, creating their beautiful pro- 
ductions throughout this fair land. 

And now, Mr. President and Board of Trustees, I would congrat- 
ulate you, and our laborious Commissioner, that your assiduous ef- 
forts to establish this school have been, to-day, crowned with such 
brilliant success. 

Hon. Amos C. Barstow was introduced by the President as the 
man who had provided the building for the use of the Normal School, 
and spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS OF MB. BABSTOW. 

Mr. President: — This call is very unexpected. My name is not 
on your programme, and I have had no hint that aught would be 
said to call for, or justify any response from me. The kind allusion 
of my friend, the Mayor, and this generous call from you will excuse 
me for trespassing a moment upon your time. 

I have been reminded by a friend beside me, that this is the second 
occasion in which I have been present at a dedicatory service in this 
house. The first was in December, 1834, when it was dedicated as 
a sanctuary for the worship of Almighty God, and from that day to 
this it has had no other use. To-day we are assembled to dedicate 
and devote it to the service of popular education. Mr. President, 
you will pardon me for saying that this is the divine order ! First, 
the sanctuary and then the school-house I First, religion and then, 
education I ^Add to your Jixith virtue, and to virtue knowledge." 
" Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom and with all 
thy getting get understanding." Education is only valuable when 
wedded to religion. To educate the head and not the heart, is to 
put arms into the hands of vice. 
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The Mayor compliments me for furnishing so fine a suite of rooms 
for the use of the school. I am not sure that I am entitled to so 
much praise. I became a purchaser of this property with greai 
reluctance, and engaged in these great changes, as the Commissioner 
well knows, with still greater reluctance. When the rehgious 
society which had worshipped here more than thirtynseven years, 
were about to vacate they sought an occupancy by some other 
religious society ; and failing to secure it, became unwilling to sell it 
in open market, lest it be devoted to some demoralizing use, they 
offered it to me, and through me to one or two others at a price. 
When others declined the offer, I accepted. When the friends of 
education desired it for this use, I offered it as it was. The suite of 
rooms in the basement were^ large and nice. I had occupied them as 
superintendent of a Sabbath school for a long term of years, and it 
seemed to me that rooms good enough for that school, would answer 
for any school. But the Trustees were aspiring. They looked 
higher. They asked for the body of the house and for these changes. 
I was more than willing to take off spire and tower, but the Com- 
missioner knows how unwilling I was to strip the house of pulpit 
and pews, of gallery and partition. But the Trustees were united, 
and decided, and I yielded to their superior wisdom. I would not 
be understood as saying that I was opposed to them in judgment. 
The struggle was between my feelings and inclinations ami their 
judgment. Having got the mastery of my feelings, I did my best 
to meet the wishes of the Trustees in all these changes, spending 
most of the days of this long summer season in the city, that I 
might give it a personal oversight, and secure its completion in sea- 
son for your occupancy. That the work meets your wishes and 
secures your approbation, is a matter of profound gratitude, and I 
am happy in it because you are pleased. I am happy also in the 
thought that the religious society which so long worshipped here, will 
not feel as they pass by, and especially as they enter these halls, that 
^ all their pleasant things are laid waste." Probably no change that 
could be made, if there must be change, would be so much to their 
mind. 

I am glad, therefore, in closing this response to the complimentary 
allusions of yourself and the Mayor, to welcome the Trustees, the 
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Superintendent, assistants and pupils to these rooms, trusting that 
the pleasant memories which I have of the past in connection with 
this building, may be theirs for all the future. 

Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, pre- 
sented the keys to the Principal, Mr. J. C. Greenough, with the fol- 
lowing address : 

ADDRESS OF HON. T. W. BICKNELL. 

ilfr. President and Gentlemen of the Trustees: 

A simple but significant duty has been assigned me, to deliver the 
keys of this edifice, now styled the Rhode Island Normal School 
Building, into the custody of the Principal of the Normal School 
about to be opened within its walls. Its simplicity requires no words, 
but its interesting significance compels a brief utterance. First, of 
ardent congratulations, that you and I live to see this auspicious day, 
when little Rhody, first in many of the great interests which benefit 
humanity and the world, shall assume an equal rank with her sister 
States, in the character and extent of her educational institutions. 
Our common schools and our college have laid the foundation of our 
social and intellectual strength and of our physical prosperity, and in 
their present rank and success we may feel a just pride. But added 
to these, as a guide and stimulus to better things in the future, our 
legislators, our educators, our teai^hers, and our people, have long felt 
the need of such an institution as you have aided in re-establishing. 
Your wisdom in this event is but the interpretation of the people's 
want ; your prescience but the reading of the hand-writing upon the 
walls of our educational and political fabric. 

The crowded assemblage of the youth of our State, so far outnum- 
bering your largest anticipations, anxious to pluck the fruits of a 
larger culture and a finer training, to bear them to the children of 
our State, literally rather than figuratively hungering after knowl- 
edge, is only the expression of the popular mind and heart on this 
subject of education. You have been obedient to the earthly vision, 
and these doors, which swing their portals outward to-day, turn in 
cheerful harmony with that law which has its centre in the souls of 
freemen, and in obedience to w^hich kings and courts, governors and 
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councils move. These halls so appropriately constructed and fur- 
nished, these walls so fittingly adorned, for labor — and to-day by 
these simple services dedicated to the uses of Normal training, are of 
little account in the work we do, and history will take little note of 

m 

them. This able faculty and all the appliances you may render them 
are but human instrumentalities and not for them have you wrought 
thus far. The State to-day, following the Master*s example, holds 
before us its little children, and bids its agents heed their wants, their 
great necessities. You hear the cry which calls for bread, and from 
the home, the humble district school-house, the high school and 
college walls comes the same voice, ^ Give, lest we perish." 

The»e youth, invoked by that earnest cry, ask you to furnish them 
for the high mission work to serve and save the State, and in the in- 
terests of our teeming population, whose children bless our towns, 
villages and cities, we are inspired and act. 

Acting in their name and yours, gentlemen of the trustees for the 
State we love to serve, it is my pleasure, Mr. Principal, to present 
you the keys of this building. They are the symbols of power and 
trust. Bringing with you from the great centre of Normal labor in 
a noble sister State, the rich experience and ripe culture of years of 
studious work, we have the largest confideuce that you will build as 
wisely and successfully here as there. The people of Rhode Island 
look this way, at this hour, not through curtained windows, but with 
clear vision and throbbing hearts. Their faith is in God and com- 
mon schools. That was the fathers' creed, and, thank heaven, it shall 
be the children's. ^ Hope " is our motto and we are anchored to it. 
They will soon learn what manner of workmen you and your co- 
laborers are, and in their friendship and prayers you and your work 
here shall stand. 

You know full well the value of the sacred trust this day imposed 
and assumed. Human hands,, hearts and wisdom fail, but the Divine, 
never. To you and your able associates we delegate the power to 
guide and mould the teaching talent of our Commonwealth. Sup- 
ported you shall be, by the generous patronage this day assured, and 
by the grand army of our teachers, who welcome you as new work- 
ers and leaders at the head of their laborious columns. New courage 
has inspired them as step by step of this great enterprise has been 
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taken 9 and the cap-stone of our labors goes to its place with univer- 
sal rejoicings. 

For the trustees, the appointed guardians of this noble undertak- 
ing, for the school of&cers of the State, whose generous services give 
tone and character to our educational work, for the people of Khode 
Island, whom I humbly but lovingly serve, I welcome you land your 
associates, and entrust you with the high commission as the teachers 
of teachers. The keys I now place in your hands have a mystic 
power. By them you enter not only this building to your daily duties, 
but the homes and schools all over our State. Your influence and 
labors, through these students — ^your representatives- — shall extend 
beyond the here and tiovd^ into the future history of every hamlet 
and household within our borders. 

May Heaven shed daily richest blesoings upon the officers, the 
teachers and the pupils, present and future, of the Khod'e Island 
Normal School. 

Mr. Greenough, in accepting the keys, responded as follows : 

MB. GREEKOUOH'S ADDRESS. 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Board of Education and 
Trustees of the State Normal School: 

In receiving these keys from you, at the hand" of your Secretary, 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, I accept for myself and for 
my associate teachers a trust second in importance to no other which 
you can impose. 

The object of this school, to-day opened, is to fit for their work 
those who are to teach in the public schools of Bhode Island. So 
far as this object shall be gained, better methods of education will 
prevail, the ranks of skillful, earnest and enthusiastic teachers will 
be reinforced, and through the better education of those who gather 
in our public schools the best interests of the people of this State 
will be advanced. No board of instructors, however varied or com- 
plete their talents, acquisitions and experience, can wisely claim that 
they are fully adequate to the great work of forming the teachers of 
our public schools ; but in behalf of those whom you have called to 
this work, I pledge our best efforts. Whatever of knowledge or of 
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wisdom we have garnered in the past, or can gain in the future, we 
will devote to the accomplishment of the object for which this school 
is established. 

We feel encouraged and strengthened by the interest which the 
people of Bhode Island have hitherto shown in the work of public 
instruction, and which is to-day manifested by this gathering of youth 
awaiting admission, by this concourse of patrons and friends, and 
by thi§ beautiful study-hall and other rooms so conveniently fitted for 
our use. 

W^ &i*6 encouraged by the cheering words that you, acting for the 
State, and you. Sir, acting for this goodly city, have spoken. We 
are strengthened by the assurance that we shall receive the sympathy 
and the cordial co(^peration of fellow-teachers, and of the friends of 
education throughout the State. 

But there remains a higher source of encouragement and strength. 
He who has guided you hitherto in this enterprise, we believe, is 
ready to add his blessing to every honest effort to further those high 
ends for which this school has been founded, and, trusting to His aid, 
I accept these keys, and shall endeavor to discharge faithfully the 
duties which are implied. 

The following dedicatory hymn, written for the occasion, was sung 
by the whole assembly : 

DEDICATOEY HYMN. 

In every rude, unquarried stone, 

Full roanj a beauteous ima^ lies ; 
And 'tis the sculptor's skill alone 

Unveils to our wondering eyes. 

His eye discerns its latent form, 

His curious chisel carves each line ; 
With skillfull touch and purpose warm, 

He slowly moulds the grand design. 

In.ev'ry rude uncultured mind, 

The powers of thought, immortal, lie ; 
The patient teacher there may find 

Fit image for eternity. 

His touch may rouse the slumb'ring powers, 

His word may hid the image rise ; 
Till, beautiful in strength, it lowers, 

To bless the earth, and reach the skies. 
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To-daj, our State, whose boundary falls 

Where once the exiled pilgrim trod, 
Here dedicates these temple walls 

To truth and learning, and to God. 

Our watchword ** Hope " — with ardor new, 

We'll strive to train the heart and hand 
Of teachers, earnest, faithful, true. 

Who shall go forth to bless our land. 

A short time was spent by the assembly in viewing the various 
rooms of the school building, which are ample and admirably fitted 
for their new purpose, after which the applicants for admission to 
the school to the number of one hundred and fifty gathered again in 
Normal Hall for examination. Those having High School diplomas 
were admitted without examination. The remainder were examined 
in accoixlance with the circular issued by the Board of Trustees. 
That so large a number of ladies and gentlemen are anxious to se- 
cure a training which shall fit them for first-class teachers, is the best 
commentary we have yet known on the wisdom of establishing the 
school. The Board of Examiners completed their work on Friday 
morning, when teachers and scholars commenced their duties proper, 
and the Khode Island Normal and Training School, so long talked 
of and hoped for, is in the full tide of operation. May its success 
equal the wishes and expectations of its most sanguine friends. 



In a general order, issued November 15, 1862, President Lincoln 
commanded that ** Sunday labor in the army and navy be reduced 
to the measure of strict necessity. The discipline and character of 
the national forces should not suffer, nor the cause they defend be 
imperiled, by the profanation of the day or name of the Most High." 

The longer I live the more highly do I estimate the Christian 
Sabbath, and the more grateful do I feel toward those who impress 
its importance on the community. — ^Daniel Webster. 



820 EDUCATIONAL TBAOT. 

AN DNEDDCATED BALLOT THE WINDING-SHEET OP LIBERTY. 

Extracts from an Oration ov tbb Hon. Horace Man, deliyered in 1842. 

THE BALLOT BOX IN THE HANDS OF AN IGNORANT AND OORBUFT 

PEOPLE. 

One of the foulest in the long catalogue of atrocities which 
necessitated the French Revolution, was the emission of Lettres dt 
cachet^ those secret, royal orders, by which good men, without trial 
and without accusation, were snatched, at midnight, from home and 
from all they hold dear, their property confiscated, and themselves 
imprisoned or assassinated. Yet every vote which a bad man gives, 
is a secret, royal Lettre de cachet^ against the happiness and hopes 
of all good men — and given equally without trial, arraignment or 
accusation. 

This irresponsible utterance through the ballot-box, is the incep- 
tive process of legislation — nay, in all the most important cases, it 
is legislation — the will of the people being made known here, and 
only passing on to legislative halls to go through certain formalities 
and be promulgated as law. The human imagination can picture no 
semblance of the destructive potency of the ballot-box in the hands 
of an ignorant and a corrupt people. The Roman cohorts were ter- 
rible ; the Turkish Janizaries were incarnate fiends ; but each was 
powerless as a child, for harm, compared with universal suffrage, 
without mental illumination and moral principal. The power of 
casting a vote is far more formidable than that of casting spear or 
javelin. 

THE BALLOT BOX THE URN OF FATE. 

A republican government is the visible manifestation of the peo- 
ple's invisible soul. Through the ballot-box, the latent will bursts 
out into authoritative action. In a republican government the ballot- 
box is the urn of fate ; yet no god shakes the bowl or presides over 
the lot. If the ballot-box is open to wisdom and patriotism and 
humanity, it is equally open to ignorance and treachery, to pride and 
envy, to contempt for the poor, or hostility toward the rich. It is 
the loosest filter ever devised to strain out impurities. It gives equal 
ingress to whatever comes. No masses of selfishness or fraud, no 
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foul aggregations of cupidity or profligacy are bo ponderous or bulky 
as ta meet obstruction in its capacious gorge. The criteria of a right 
to vote, respect citizenship, age, residence, tax, and in a few cases, 
property ; but no enquiry can be put whether the applicant is a Cato 
or a Cataline. To secure fidelity in the discharge of their duties, 
an oath is imposed upon the most unimportant officers— constables, 
clerks, surveyors of roads, of lumber, leather, fish ; while the just 
exercise of this highest function of the citizen, by which law-makers, 
law-expounders, and executive officers are alike created, is secured 
by no civil sanction. In all business transactions, especially where 
any doubt or distrust attaches to character, we reduce our stipula- 
tions to writing but in conferring the right to vote, we take no 
promise beforehand that it shall be honestly exercised, nor do we re- 
serve to ourselves any right of subsequent redress should the privi- 
lege be abused. 

In some States the law provides that the name of every voter shall 
be indorsed upon the ballot he gives. Suppose, in some of our 
angry political contests, the motives of every voter were written 
upon his ballot, so that they should all be as legible to man, on the 
paper, as they are visible to God, in the heart — what a history would 
they reveal 1 

On one of these oft-recurring days, when the 'fate of the State or 
the Union is to be decided at the polls — when, over all the land, the 
votes are falling thick as hail, and we seem to hear them rattle like 
the clangor of arms — is it not enough to make the lover of his coun- 
try turn pale, to reflect upon the motives under which they may be 
given, and the consequences to which they may lead? By the votes 
of a few wicked men, or even of one wicked man, honorable men 
may be hurled from office, and miscreants elevated to their places ; 
useful offices abolished, and sinecures created ; the public wealth, 
which had supported industry, squandered upon mercenaries ; enter- 
prise crippled, the hammer falling from every hand, the wheel stop- 
ping in every mill, the sail dropping to the mast on every sea — and 
thus capital which had been honestly and laboriously accumulated, 
turned into dross ; in fine, the whole policy of the government may 
be reversed and the social condition of millions changed, to gratify 
one man's grudge, or prejudice, or revenge. In a word, if the votes, 
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which fall so copiously into the ballot-box, on our days of electioD, 
emanate from wise counsels and a loyalty to truth, they will descend, 
like benedictions from heaven, to bless the land and fill it with song 
and gladness, such as has never been known upon earth since the 
days of paradise ; but if, on the other hand, these votes come from 
ignorance and crime, the fire and brimstone that were rained on 
Sodom and Gomorrah would be more tolerable. 

THE GREAT EXPONENT OF REPUBLICANISM. 

Trusts, responsibilities, interests, vaster in amount, more sacred in 
character, than ever before in the providence of God were committed 
to any people, have been committed to us. The great experiment of 
republicanism, of the capacity of man for self-government, is to be 
tried anew, which, wherever it has been tried, in Greece, in Rome, 
in Italy, has failed, through an incapacity in the people to enjoy lib- 
*erty without abusing it. 

Century after century, mankind had groaned beneath unutterable 
oppressions. To pamper a few with luxuries, races had been sub- 
jected to bondage. To satiate the ambition of a tyrant, nations had 
been dashed against each other in battle, and millions crushed by the 
shock. The upward-tending, light-seeking capacities of the soul had 
been turned downward into darkness and debasement. All the 
realms of futurity which the far-seeing eye of the mind could pene- 
trate, had been peopled with the spectres of superstition. The spirits 
of the infernal world had been subsidized, to bind all religious free- 
dom, whether of thought or speech, in the bondage of fear. Heaven 
had been sold for money, like an earthly domicile by those who, least 
of all, had any title to its mansions. In this exigency, it was the 
expedient of Providence, to transfer dominion from the few to the 
many — from those who had abused it, to those who had sufiered. 
The wealthy, the high-bom, the privileged, had had it in their power 
to bless the people ; but they had cursed them. Now, they and all 
their fortunes are in the hands of the people. The poverty which 
they have entailed is to command their opulence. The ignorance 
they have sufiered to abound, is to adjudicate upon their rights. 
The appetites they have neglected, or which they have stimulated 
for their own indulgence, are to invade the sanctuary of their homes. 
In fine, that interest and concern for the welfare of inferiors, which 
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should have sprung from motives of pbilanthrophy, must now be ex- 
torted from motives of self-preservation. As a famine teaches man- 
kind to be industrious and provident, so do these great developments 
teach the more favored classes of society that they never can be safe 
while they neglect the welfare of any portion of their social in- 
feriors. 

WHAT THE CENTURIES SHOULD HAVE TAUGHT US. 

With the change in' the organic structure of our Government, 
there should have been corresponding changes in all. public measures 
and institutions. For every dollar given by the wealthy, or by the 
State, to colleges, to cultivate the higher branches of knowledge, a 
hundred should have been given for primary education. For every 
acre of land bestowed upon an academy, a province should have been 
granted to common schools. Select schools for select children should 
have been discarded, and universal education joined hands with uni- 
versal suffrage. 

In these schools, the first great principle of a republican govern- 
ment, that of native, inborn equality, should have been practically in- 
culcated, by their being open to all, good enough for all, and at- 
tended by all. Here, too, the second great principle of a republic&n 
government should have beeen taught, that all men, though natively 
equal, become inherently unequal the moment that one grows wiser 
or better than his fellow. A drowning child should not have been 
snatched from a watery grave with more promptness and alacrity 
than an ignorant or an abandoned one should have been sought 
out, and brought under elevating and reforming influences. 

Tlie noblest public edifices, the most splendid galleries of art, 
theatres, gardens, monuments, should all have been deemed a re- 
proach to any people, while there was a child among them without 
ample and improved means of education. The nature and functions 
of our Government, the laws of political economy, the duties as well 
as the rights of citizens, should have been made familiar as house- 
hold words. The right to vote should have been held up as the most 
sacred of human rights, as involving all civil and religious rights, 
and therefore to be constrained^ (codctum^ as the Romans would 
have more vigorously expressed it,) by all civil and religious obliga- 
tions. 

2 
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METHODS AND BE6ULTS OF ELECTION. 

Now at the last presidential election, when every voter not abao- 
lutely in his winding-sheet was carried to the polls, when the harvest- 
field was so thoroughly swept that neither stubble or tares were left 
for the gleaner, at that election the majority for the successful candi- 
date was 146,081, about 30,000 less than the estimated number of 
legal voters in the United States unable to read and write. At this 
election, it is also to be remembered a larger majority of the electoral 
votes was giving to the successful candidate than was ever given to 
any other President of the United States, with the single exception 
of Mr. Monroe in 1820, against whom there was but one vote. 
General Harrison's popular majority, also, was undoubtedly the 
largest by which any President of the United States has ever been 
elected, with the exception above mentioned, of Mr. Monroe and 
perhaps that of General Washington, at his second election.' And 
yet this majority, large as it was, was about 30,000 less than the 
estimated number of our legal voters, unable to read and write. 

I tremble at the catalogue of national crimes which we are ex- 
hibiting before heaven and hearth I The party rancor and vilifica- 
tion which rages through our newspaper press, in utter forgetfulness 
or contempt of the great spiritual law, that when men pass from 
judgment to passion, they will soon pass from passion to violence I 
The fraud, falsehood, bribery, perjury, perpetrated at our elections I 
and the spirit of watonness or malice, of pride or envy, in which the 
sacred privilege of voting is exercised I The practice of double 
voting, like parricide in Rome, unheard of in the early days of the 
Bepublic, is becoming more and more frequent; Although, in some 
of the States, a property qualification, and in some even a landed 
qualification is necessary, yet the number of votes given at the last 
presidential election, equalled, almost without a fraction, one-sixth of 
the whole free population in the Union. In one of the States the 
number of voters exceeded by a large Auction, one-fifth of the whole 
population — men, women, and children. Will it not be a new form 
of Bepublic, unknown alike to ancient or modem writers, when the 
question shall be — not how many voters there are, but how many 
ballots can be printed and put surreptitiously into the ballot-box? 
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WHO CONTROLS THE DESTINIES OF THE NATIONS? 

N09 fellow-citizens, we have not tor years past, and we shall not 
have at least for years to come, an election of a President, or a 
Congress, or a goyemor of a State, chosen under written constitu- 
tions, and to legislate and act under written constitutions, whose 
choice will not be dependent upon, and determinable by, legal voters 
unable to read and write, voters who do not know, and cannot know, 
whether they vote for King Loo or King Stork. The illustrious 
and noble band who framed the Constitution of the Union, — Wash- 
moTON, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, — who adjusted 
all the principles which it contains, by the line and the plummet, 
and weighed the words which describe them in scales so nice as to 
tremble beneath the dust of the balance, expended the energies of 
their mighty minds to perfect an instrument which, before half a 
centufy should pass away, was doomed to be administered, controlled, 
expounded, by men unable to read and write. The power of Con- 
gress over all the great social and economical interests of this vast 
country ; the orbits in which the States are to move around the cen-* 
tral body in the system ; the functions of the Executive, who holds 
in his hands the Army and the Navy, manages all diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign powers, and can involve the country at any time in 
the horrors of war ; and that grand poising power, the supreme 
judiciary, appointed to be the presiding intelligence over the system, 
to harmonize its motions and to hold its attracting and divergent 
tendencies in equilibrium. ; all this splendid structure, the vastest 
and the nicest ever devised by mortals, is under the control of men 
who are incapable of reading one word of the language which 
describes its framework, and defines its objects luid its guards, in- 
capable of reading one word of contemporaneous exposition of an- 
tecedent history, or of subsequent developments, and therefore ready 
to make it include anything or exclude anything, as their blind pas- 
sions may dictate. Phjbton was less a fool when he mounted 
the chariot to drive the horses of the sun, than ourselves if we ex- 
pect to reach the zenith of prosperity and happiness under such 
guidance. 
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THE NOBHAL, AND THE PRIMART SCHOOL. 

[We have before as the able report of the Committee, appointed by the National 
Association of Normal teachers, to prepare the outlines of a course of stody for 
Normal Schools. As wisdom would dictate, they have suggested a plan of stud/ 
for the preparation of teachers for the lower departments in our graded schools, and 
for the mixed schools in our rural districts. The reasons therefor, we present In 
order that our teachers in and out of the Normal School, may clearly understand 
what the great want of our State and country is, and may apply themselres to its 
removal. — Editor.] 

First. These lower schools present altogether the most difficult 
problems in respect to methods of instruction and administration 
with which educators are obliged to deal. Hence the greater neces- 
sity for that intelligence, skill, tact, patience, and energy on the part 
of the teacher, which a careful special training is so well calculated 
to develop. 

The committee do not feel that it is necessary to enlarge upon this 
proposition. The truth itself is too obvious to all who have serious- 
ly thought and labored in the field of popular education to require 
any demonstration at this time. It is an admitted axiom that the 
post of difficulty and responsibility is in the primary school, and in 
those grades of instruction most nearly allied to it. 

It is comparatively easy to fill the professorial chair of the high 
school or college. Here the mind of the student is far advanced in 
its stages of development ; his habits have been, in a measure, sys- 
tematized, and his power increased by a long course of previous train- 
ing ; he is better prepared to help himself; he requires less aid firom 
his tutor, and that aid when needed is of a more simple and direct 
<^haracter. Hence the duty of the instructor here is comparatively 
easy. With a thorough knowledge of the subject-matter, it is not a 
difficult task to employ the method best suited to the work before him. 
From these considerations it follows that the peculiar needs of 
special training as a preparation for teaching are down at the base of 
our system of public education. 

Secondly. By far the greater number of the children of this 
country obtain their only educational advantages in the schools of 
the rural districts, and in the lower departments of the graded 
schools in the larger towns and cities. This is a proposition so self- 
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evident as to need no discussion. We speak entirely within bounds 
when we affirm that not less than nineteen-twentieths of the children 
and youth of our country fail to reach the high schools and colleges 
during their brief educational career. For this reason, every effort, 
within the power of the Government and people should be put forth 
to improve 'and perfect these agencies for elementary instruction. 
They are the only colleges which the masses can reach. If they fail 
us, therefore, upon what can we rest our hopes for the universal 
diffusion of education. 

Thirdly. The gradation of the work of instruction in our public 
echoolH necessitates a similar gradation in the. agencies for the special 
preparation of teachers. 

The work of the primary teacher is so distinctive and peculiar in 
its character and aims as to demand a distinctive and peculiar train- 
ing therefor — a training especially suited to the circumstances of the 
case. 

In like manner the instructor in the higher departments of educa- 
tion has a work more especially his own, differing widely in its 
motives and methods, and demanding attainments and qualifications 
very different from those of the elementary teacher. Hence the 
training of those who are to occupy these higher walks of educa- 
tional effort should be suited to their condition and necessities ; and 
it follows, also, that the appliances for their preparation should be 
modified accordingly. In other words, the necessities of our system 
of public education at the present time demand not less than two 
grades of normal training schools — one for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers, and another for school officers and instructors in 
the higher departments. And it would, in the judgment of the com* 
mittee, vastly increase the efficiency of our normal school system if 
these two classes of institutions could be organized and conducted as 
separate establishments, each suited to its special work. 

Fourthly. The courses of academic study in many of our exist- 
ing normal schools have become expanded to such an extent as to 
have greatly over-burdened them, and to have largely diverted them 
from their special work, thus diminishing their influence and useful- 
ness as agencies for the professional training of teachers. 

That this state of things has been brought about by the urgency 
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of the public demand for teachers in the higher schools, in conae- 
quence of the withdrawal of many for more lucrative employments, 
is freely conceded ; but the fact itself is none the less disastroud to 
the cause of elementary instruction. The committee beg leave to 
reiterate the statement that our most pressing wants, at the presenl 
time, are in the domain of elementary education. Wb must ever 
keep in view the primary school and its immediate adjuncts. We 
must not neglect that knotty problem, ^ the district school as it ib.* 
We must remember its difficulties. We must reflect that the com- 
mon schools are the only ^ colleges for the people.'' We must have 
trained skill here, if anywhere ; because failing here we shall fail al- 
together, and succeeding here we shall succeed altogether. It is 
down here where the great industrial classes, " the bone and sinew" 
of the land, come to take their only chance for that training which is 
to lift them from eiensuality to rationality and clothe them with the 
attributes of citizenship in this land of free thought, free speech, and 
free suffirage. And be it remembered, too, that it is down deq> in 
this soil where the seeds of higher culture must be sown and where 
they most germinate and attain their earlier stages of growth. If 
we plant, and water and cultivate here as assiduously and carefiiUy 
as we may and should do, we shall not only lay broad and deep the 
foundations of general intelligence among the people, but by these 
means hundreds will demand the aids to liberal culture where now, 
amid neglect and inefficiency, only here and there one aspiring 
genius rises superior to the obstacles which environ him. 

In this connection the committee take the responsibility of broadly 
asserting that while, much has been done for the improvement of ele- 
mentary instruction, especially in the cities and larger towns, yrt 
that, as a whole, the schools forming the lower parts of our system 
are deplorably deficient. They are mainly in the hands of ignorant, 
unskilled teachers. The children are fed upon the mere husks of 
knowledge. They leave school for the broad theatre of life without 
discipline ; without mental power or moral stamina ; with minds dis- 
torted ; too often with hearts corrupted, to swell the ranks of the 
lawless and to recruit the army of ignorant voters who are ever a 
menace to the peace and security of the country. And here let us 
refer to a fact which cannot become too soon or too widely known, 
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and which ought to arouse the educators and the statemen of the 
country to the most vigorous exertions. We allude to the fact of the 
great increase of the ignorant voting population in these United 
States. This unwelcome phenomenon has its causes. It is not due 
alone to the enfranchisement of the slaves. The fact of such in* 
crease remains after full allowance is made for the addition of the 
blacks to the ranks of those who are entitled to suffrage. And we 
are forced to account for it largely by the utter inefficiency of thou- 
sands of our elementary schools, and their failure to do their assigned 
work. Poor schools and poor teachers are in i^ majority throughout 
the country. Multitudes of the schools are so poor that it would be 
as well for the country if they were closed. They add nothing to 
the intelligence or moral power of the country. They waste its re- 
sources. They teach nothing positively good, but much that is 
positively bad. They are little else than instruments for the promo- 
tion of mental and moral deformity. They repress the native aspira- 
tions of the child for knowledge. They foster habits of indifference 
and carelessness, which are the bane of his future life. 

That eminent statesman and philosopher, GuizoT, never uttered a 
more palpable truth than when he declared that ^ a bad school-master, 
like a bad parish-priest, is a scourge to the commune." 

That the inefficient and worthless character of so many of these 
lower schools is a prolific cause of ignorance, and its increase, is 
proved by the fact that whenever good schools take their places a 
large increase of attendance at once occurs, and the ^ noble army" of 
truants and absentees is correspondingly diminished. Thus poor 
schools not only fail to attract to themselves great numbers of those 
who are pressing forward, unprepared, to the responsibilities of 
citizenship, but they equally fail to qualify those whom they pretend 
to teach for the most simple duties of life. Hence they are blind 
leaders of the blind. They afford the sad spectacle of ignorance en- 
gaged in the stupendous fraud of self-perpetbation at the public 
expense. 

The Sabbath must be observed as a day of rest. This I do not 
state as an opinion, but knowing that it has its foundation upon a 
law in man's nature as fixed as that he must take food. — ^W. Parkeu. 
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WEST FOIKT OADETSHIP. 



WEST POINT CADBTSHIP. 



Tabular View of the Results of the Examination of Candidates, 



NUMBRR. . 


■ 

I 

55 
25 
40 
25 
50 
55 

70 
30 
25 
50 
40 
15 

95 
70 

46 


• 

68 
17 
10 
55 
88 
80 
40 
43 
12 
69 
61 
36 

90 
39 

51 


o 

5 

58 
30 

30 
50 
40 
40 
20 

88 
50 
20 

80 
50 

38 


• 

s 

78 
77 
23 
80 
83 
80 
94 
63 

45 
69 
24 

97 
73 

68 


1 


• 


56 
76 
58 
61 
87 
70 
82 
85 
56 
88 
55 
75 

75 
90 

72 


• 

1 

3 

11 

1- 

60 
85 
90 
90 
95 
90 
85 
85 
75 
80 
60 
100 
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65 
55 


• 

< 

> 
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One 


64 
42 
50 
55 
61 
89 
76 
34 

74 
65 
44 

78 
66 

62 


65 
50 
40 
65 
85 
75 
75 
85 
35 
60 
55 
60 

80 
90 

66 


63 7 


Two 


50 ' 11 


Three 


38 13 


• 

Four • •.•••••••••• 


57 
75 
72 
70 
55 

63 
57 

47 

83 

67 
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Five 

Six 


2 
3 


Seven «••••••••••. 


4 


Ei«ht 


10 


Nine* 

Ten 


6 


Eleven ..*••••#•••• 


9 


Twelve •• ••••.••• 


12 


Thirteen* 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 


1 
5 






Averages 


78 







•Withdrew. 



One of the eigne of progreee in our country ie the change which 
many of our national repreeentativee are making in their methods of 
selecting candidatee for admiesion to our military and naval acade- 
miee. We hope eoon to be able to eay, that, all over our countTj, 
the studente of thoee echools have been selected not on account of 
the political influence of friends, but because they have shown, by 
their own work, that they are qualified for the position. 

Too much of the sharp mental training for which those schools 
are so celebrated, has been wasted upon those who were not fitted to 
receive the instruction which is to be imparted at such institutions. 

The worthy representative from the Eastern Congressional District 
of this State, Hon. B. T. Eames, knowing the above, and feeling 
that Rhode Island should not be behind other States in this matter, 
recently issued a circular, calling upon those persons who wished to 
compete for such an appointment by written examination, to meet at 
the rooms of the State Commissioner of Education -on Wednesday} 
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September 13, 1871. Fourteen young men presented themselves 
before a board of examiners consisting of Commissioner Bicknell, 
Rev. C. H. Wheeler, and T. B. StockwelU A. M., of Providence, 
H. H. Pay, Esq., of Newport, J. R. Davenport, of the Woonsocket 
High School, together with Drs. Carr and Okie, of Providence, as 
medical examiners. The candidates were known by numbers, and 
not by name until the decision of the board of examiners was made 
known. 

By the table presented above it will be seen that No. 14 obtained 
the highest percentage, and on taking a Hat of the names it was 
found that Carver Howland, a member of the Junior class at Brown 
University, and a graduate of the Providence High School, was the 
successful one, and he was accordingly nominated as candidate for 
the cadetship. 

The following, are the questions used in the examination : — 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Add four trillions and tweDty-mne. 

2. Divide 384910622 by the prime factors of 210 and giVe the '' true 
remaioder" in units. 

8. Divide 14£ 2a. 2d, by 47 and prove the result. 

SJ of 2f 6«. id. 

4. Add of 7i£ + + — . 

I 4jof4 4§of4 2? 

7i of ^ 2J of 8J 

6. Divide by of 2}. 

4^ 3i of 5 

6. Divide 5.8428 by 486.9 and prove the result. 

7. Add 4£ 2«. 6(2., 48.56£, 1 1.58., and give the result in pounds sterling. 

8. What per cent, is 3059.68 of 38246 ? 

9. What principal will gain $123.66 in 3 years 6 months at 7 per ct.? 
10. If 4 men, in 7^ days, build a wall 3 rods long, 4 feet high and 2^ 

feet wide, in how many days will 7 men build a wall 2^ rods long, 3 feet 
high and 2 feet wide ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Define Orthography. 

2. Define a Syllable. 

8. Write the possessive singular of TkomcLs^ rtghteousnesB^ negro ; also, 
the possessive plural of ^.agle^ lady^ manrservanU 
4. Define the passive voice of a verb. 
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5. Write a seDtence containing an intransitive verb, and a passive verb 
in the past perfect tense, potei^tial mode. 

6. Write the present participle, the past tense, and abo the past partid- 
pie of lay^ lie^ (to recline,) die^ see, ait, shoe, set. 

7. Write two sentences — one containing the word have, used as so 
auxiliary and the other Containing the same word as a principal verb. 

8. Parse the Italic words in the following sentences : (a.) He was ac- 
cused of having obtained money under false pretences, (b,) From what has 
been said, several inferences maj be drawn, (e.) To die, is to cease to live, 
(d.) We cM him father. 

(e,) *' Still pressing on, beyond Tomea's lake, 
And * * * to the pole itself. 
Where, failing gradual, life at length goes out, 
The Muse expands her solitary flight." 

9* Correct the following sentences : Neither of us were right. Had I 
ought to have given him the book? Let each in their office wait. Tbs 
hat lays in the chair. Who do you take me to be? 

10. Give the principal rules for the use of capital letters. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. How many States in the Union? Name the one last admitted. 

2. Name the States partially bounded by the great Lakes ; also, thoM 
by Gulf of Mexico. 

8. Name ten of the largest cities in the Union. 

4. Name the States respectively, which are principally noted for the 
production of corn, rice, cotton, tobacco and sugar. 

5. Name the five largest rivers in South America, and give the state 
or country through which each empties its waters into the ocean. 

6. Name five cities in Europe nearest the latitude of New York. 

7. Draw a map of France, and locate the principal rivers, mountaiiu 
and cities. 

8. Name the ten largest cities in the world in the order of their popu- 
lation. 

9. Through what waters would you sail on a voyage from St. Peters- 
burgh to Constantinople ? 

10. Describe the Gulf Stream and its influences on climate. 

■ 

HISTORY. 

1. Name the thirteen original colonies, and state the leading charae- 
teristics of the Virginia and Massachusetts colonists. 
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2. Give a short account of the first permaneat English settlement in 
America. 

3. State five important events in the history of Rhode Island, between 
1630 and 1690. 

4. Name the principal campaigns of the French and Indian War. 

5. State the principal causes of the Revolutionary War. 

6. Locate five of the principal battle fields of the Revolutionary War, 
and name the Generals commanding in each on both sides. 

7. Give the dates of the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, and 
the Constitution. State also the circumstances which led to the latter 
step. 

8. Name, in order, the Presidents of the United States. 

9. Give an account of the battle of Gettysburg. 

10. State the causes of the late Rebellion, and give an account of Sher- 
man's campaign in 1864 and 1865. 

SPELLING. 

Maintenance, crystalline, twelfth, Portuguese, sovereignty, deficiencies, 
Cincinnati, pavilion, negroes, psychology, cynic, sibyl, pageantries, accessi- 
ble, peaceable, colosseum, colonnades, besiegje, Abyssinia, daguerreotype. 
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SBUGATIOKAL INTELLIGENCE. 

EDITED BT O. B. WHITTBMORB. 

Pboyidknok. — Providence Teachen^ Association. — A meeting of the above Ab- 
•ociation was held on Wednesday, September 27, at 5^ o'clock, P. M., in the High 
School building. The topic discussed was *' Early Steps in English Composition.*' 
A brief but carefVilly prepared paper on the subject was read by Miss Doyle, of the 
High School. She deplored the dearth of exercises in the department of composi- 
tion in our schools, not only on account of their practical bearing in daily concerns 
of life, but from the opportunity which was given to the teacher in conducting them 
to form and correct the taste, particularly in reference to the worthless trash in 
literature for which youth acquire a relish. After reading the paper, she further 
developed the subject by many excellent suggestions for conducting the exercise 
with young pupils. Miss Haskell followed, giving some of her recent experience 
in teaching the subject, which tend^^d to show a lamentable want of proper training 
in this branch in the grades below the High School. With no lo5S of time, other 
ladies took up the subject, and the gentlemen, for once, did not have it all to them- 
selves. A few lively remarks m ere thrown in by Mr. Stockwell, and Mr. Hall ex- 
plained some methods which he had practiced with his classes. Altogether it was 
a spirited meeting, and it seemed quite evident that the ** Providence Teachers' As- 
sociation" was neither dead nor languishing. 

Tlie Executive Committee announced as the topic for the next discussion: 
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" Natural Science in the lower grades of school ; is its introdaction desirable, and, 
if 80, what is the most practicable and profitable method of doing the same T— 
JournaX, 

Evening Schools. — Seyen Eyening Schools are to be opened in this city the 
second week in October. We hope next month to be able to give an account of 
their opening, the names of the teachers employed and other facts of interest to 
ihe friends of this important branch of our school system. 

.SciTUATK. — Rot. T. L. Ellis, late of North Scituate, who has done effectiye ser- 
yice as a member of the School Committee of this town, has recently been in* 
stalled a? pastor of the Congregational Church of Paxton, Mass. We wish him the 
highest success in his new field of. labor. 

pBNNSTLyANiA.— This State opened the sixth of the twelve Normal Scbooli 
authorized by law, on the 25th of September, at West Chester, twenty-three miles 
west from Philadelphia. The building for its accommodation has just been com- 
pleted, is of serpentine stone and cost with the grounds over ninety thousand dollars. 
About two hundred pupils have already been admitted. Prof. B. H. Cook, of 
Connecticut, was inaugurated Principal. 

Brown UNiysRsiTY. — Brown University has recently received the largest Holts 
electrical machine in the world. It produces electricity by induction instead of 
friction, has a thirty inch plate, and is capable of producing a fifteen inch spark; 
while the largest friction machine can produce but a three inch spark under the 
same circumstances as this will one of twelve inches. 

The President's premiums have been awarded this year as follows : 

In Oreek, two equal first premiums, the one to Thomas 8. Gladding, instructed bj 
Mr. £. H. Cutler, in the Providence High School, the otJier to Percival B. Greene, 
instructed by Mr. Merrick Lyon, in the University Grammar School. 

The second premium in Greek to William C. Greene, instructed by Mr. Charles 
B. Goff, in Mowry & Goff*s English and Classical High School, Providence. 

In Latin, the first premium to William C. Greene, instructed by Mr. GofT. The 
second premium in Latin, to Thomas S. Gladding, instructed by Mr. Cutler. 

An additional second premium to Percival B. , Greene, instructed by Mr. Lyon. 

Thomas S. Gladding who received the first premium in Greek and the second in 
Latin, commenced the study of both these languages less than eighteen months ago. 

Hartabd Univsrsitt. — A Nashua girl, after studying law for a year, has made 
application for admission to the Harvard Law School. This is the first case of the 
kind at the law school, and is receiving due consideration. 

Chicaoo. — We learn that the Chicago Board of Education intend to be guided 
in future by a proposition to decide the salaries of school teachers by position and 
not by sex. At present male principals receive as high as $2,200, while no female 
principal is paid over $1,200 per annum. We imagine, however, that whatever 
plan of appointment they adopt they will in the future do as they probably have 
done in the past, viz., pay no more than the market value for what they hire, not- 
withstanding the bills are to be paid out of the public funds. 

The Ladies* Christian Union of Chicago, have organized a bureau to help young 
women who desire an education, but are not in circurastancies to get it without aid. 
It will put itself in communication with schools and seminaries, secure reduced 
tuition, find places where young women may have a chance to work for tlieir IxMmi 
while studying, and raise a fund from which to make loans in certain cases where 
they nsay seem advisable. 
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LouisiAKA. — The administration of the Peahody Fund in Louisiana, seems to be 
attended with some difficulty. The whites absolutely refuse to send their children 
to the same schools with the colored, and practically the latter have alone enjoyed 
the benefits of the fund. It now appears that separate schools are to be maintained 
for the white children, on the ground that their prejudices, howeyer unreasonable, 
should not debar them from the privileges of an education, as designed by Mr. 
Peabody. We believe no better lesson could be taught such whites than a prac- 
tical experience of the evils resulting fiom such unreasonahle prejudices, and if 
the schools were supported by other means, we should advise either compulsory 
attendance^ or that the whites be allowed to refuse to send, but of course such 
would not be the V ish of Mr. Peabody. 

MiKHESOTA. — Three millions of acres of land have been set apart for the support 
of common schools. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand acres have been sold 
for $2,500,000. It is estimated that the whole amount of land when sold will pro- 
iluce a permanent Aind of $18,000,000. 

Pbksident Willis, of Oglethorpe College, Georgia, says that State has sixty 
thousand adults who cannot read, and urges the support of free schools. 

CoLLKOKs IN United States. — General Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
has collected from all available sources a list of the names of the colleges and col- 
legiate institutions in the United States. The toul number is 466, of which 806 
are colleges, 66 Koman Catholic schools, 68 colleges for females, and 29 high 
schools or institutes for males. 

Four New England Colleoes are now open to women. Bates, Lewiston, 
Maine; Colby, Waterville, Maine; University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont; 
and Wesleyao University, Middletown, Connecticut. 

George Grote, the English historian, received, a few days before his death, a 
diploma of life membership in the Rhode Island Historical society, which so pleased 
him that he had it flramed and hung where he could look upon it to the last. 

Or all the children in our Public Schools, four-fifths do not attend school four 
ytar^ and about one-half attend school only two years* 
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Wb are in urgent need of some twenty-five copies of the August number of 
Thb Schoolmaster. For all numbers received within two weeks, we will allow, 
. on renewal of subscription, two months. 

Our previous ofier for back numbers is now withdrawn for the present. 

We are happy to call attention of onr patrons to C. Scribner & Co.'s advertise- 
ment this month. We have no doubt it will repay perusal. 

Thohe of onr readers, and they are many, who have followed '* H. 0.** through 
his yaluable series of articles on ** School Discipline," will be very much interested 
in Thompson, Bigelow & Brown's advertisement this month. 

See last page of cover for the latest things out. 

The enterprising publishers of Worobstbr's Dictionaries have an announce- 
ment this month that will interest all. 

Allow us to press upon the attention of the friends of The Schoolmaster that 
now is the time to increase its circulation. Especially do we urge our friends here 
in Rhode Island to make an efiTort to give us a complete circulation among cUl of 
onr teachers. We are doing wdl, but we aim to do . still better, in that direction. 
We are receiving daily encouragement from all purts of the States and Canadas. 
Shall we not have equal supK^ort from Rhode Island? 
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BOOKS AND EICHANGKS. 

Our Book Table. 

ORAL METHOD WITH OERMAK By Jean Gastaye Keetels, author of *' Oral 
Method with French," late Professor of Ffench and German in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. New York : Leypoldt, Holt & Williams, F. W. Christen. 
Boston : S. R. Urbino. 1871. Pp. xi and 348 ; 12mo. 

The writer of these lines is so much interested in grammars that he once attempted 
to make a complete catalogue of all grammars of German published in this country. 
He had to give up this enterprise, as almost every catalogue of school-books rerealed 
new names and new methods, and so corroborated an old statement that this class 
of books lias its seasons like calico and black-walnut furniture. People have to 
use some book, but their particular choice seems to depend upon a mere name or 
some other accidental circumstance. Compare the first German grammar published 
in this country by Meno Poehls in|1817, or Charles FoUen't, published in 1828, in 
our estimate the best of all, with the book named above, which is perhaps the latest, 
and y6u will perceive but little difference in the two, and if there be any, the choice 
will not be an easy one. The same statement, by the by, applies to German dic- 
tionaries. Will somebody point out a real difference between Elwell and Koebler, 
or Adler nnd Thieme and Kaltschmidt, the smaller books, or Grieb and Flue^l 
and Lucas, the larger ones? 

We have before us the grammars of Ahn, Woodbury, Otto, Worman, Tiaxks, 
Whitney and Keetels ; all of which are intended for beginners. Perhaps it is safe 
to say that Ahn is best adapted for the young scholar in the primary school, and 
that Whitney would be better for college-boys, but it is certainly safe to say that 
all of these books will make a somewhat dry and dull impression upon the learner, 
unless the teacher be a remarkably warm and inspiring person. If the class roost 
learn its rudiments from these text-books tUoHe, even if sometimes an explanation 
is added, we fully agree with Mr. Keetels, who believes that *' there is no task In the 
field of instruction more arduous and ungratefVil than that of teaching modem lan- 
guages," and we sincerely sympathize with all people engaged in this, we had 
almost said unhappy, work. The truth is that even the beginner is in want of a 
great many things which he does not find in the elementary books now before as, 
while a great many things contained in them might be disposed of without the risk 
of any serious harm. They are usually divided into so-called ''lessons," and this 
division is made, if you ask for the fundamentum division is, on every reason thai 
can be conceived, except the nature of the language. Every real teaf^her knows 
beforehand that those lessons really are no lessons, and if they are in one c^e thej 
are not in five others. Another defect of these books consists in the sentences of 
doubtful German which they contain. No Lat'.n grammar is considered worUi 
looking at unless it takes its sentences from the writings of pure authors ; why 
should we not demand the same in our Italian, French, German and EngliA 
grammars ? Another very strange thing in these books consists in the remarks 
constantly repeated at difficult points, that you must here go to your roaster, or to 
a native German, or to practice or somewhere else. We always expect to read this 
in the chapter on pronunciation and on gender. The test, therefbre, of all new 
books in this line must be in these points, to which we would add the division of 
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nonns into dedensioDs, the arrangeroent of vords and the systematic arrangement 
of the TDcabulary. 

The book mentioned at the head of this notice haa the same looks as the other 
school-books from Messrs. Lejpoldt, Holt & Williams. The printing, paper and 
binding are good ; still we wish the publishers would here and there be more scrup- 
ulous in the choice of their type. In the book before us the vocabularies are, we 
think unnecessarily, printed in heavy type, while none of the general laws hare 
been printed in Italics. Those accustomed to text-books published in Germany 
would also think the headings exceedingly small (compare Berger*s books for Latin, 
Curtius* for Greek; also Joseph Angus' Hand-book of the English Tongue). We 
do not like the written alphabet, which was evidently famished by the publishers, 
as Otto*s book has the very same. Why did they not rather take the specimens 
given in Whitney*s grammar (pages 231-238} ? The system may be found some- 
what improved in I. Heinrigs* Schulvorschriften, published in Cologne, or in tlie 
writing books for schools for sale by M. C. Barthel, in St. Louis, Mo. Much better 
than both of these but not equal to American writing liooks, are Augurt Bruno* $ 
Vorlegeblaetter, published in three numbers in Hannover. The best German writ- 
ing is said to be done in Vienna. 

Mr. Ahn as well as Mr. Keetels state in their prefaces that ** foreign languages 
must be learned in the same way as our mother tongue." Ahn claims to have 
adopted that method, Keetels calls his the nearest appronch to it. Now suppose 
tliat this method is a good one, how many years will the authors allow the student? 
Fifteen or more ? And how many hard lessons will it be necessary to add to Ahn's 
136, Otto's 51, Woodbury's 70, Worman's 60, and Keetels' 60 lessons? 

In his introduction Mr. Keetel's makes a few remarks about the pronunciation 
of German. The vowels, he tells us, are pronounced as in the alphabet, as in ah, 
ay, ee, oh, oo and ipsilon. This is wrong in regard to y, and exceedingly imperfect 
as to the others. The rule number 8, that ae sounds like ea in feather is not cor- 
rect, and the short sounds of the modified vowels are not given at all. One of the 
most difficult sounds in German is r, which Mr. Keetels has not mentioned ; the 
customary way of pronouncing it as in English, is as strange to the German as 
Hans Breitmann's sounds are to us. No. 19 applies exclusively to the originally 
Greek words, while those taken flrom the French have the sharp sound of sh, as in 
shy, shame. We would here recommend two little treatises on German pronuncia- 
tion to all those who intend to acquire a somewhat correct mode of pronouncing 
Cterman. The beginner will find O, NageVs Treatise on the pronunciation of the 
German language (London, 1841, pp. xii and 91, 12mo.), very usefhl and on the 
whole a reliable guide. This book done, the student should use R, Benedix der 
muendliehe Vortrag, part first (Leipzig, 1871, pp. xii and 72, 12mo.), which treats 
exclusively of a pure and distinct pronunciation of High German. 

The noun, a ratl;er difficult chat^ter. is treated on page 1, the nominative case on 
page 9, accusative on page 11, the genitive, on page 68 and 59, where we are told that 
there are three declensions, but not what nouns belong to either of them ; the dative 
is treated on page 66 and 67. On pages 97, 98, 108, 107, 108, 111, 112, 115, 116 
we are told that there are four different plurals, which, as treated there, seem to 
have no relation to the three declensions named before, except in one case (rule 225), 
where all the nouns of the second declension are referred to one law. Models at 
length are given on page 298-295. Now we would ask : is it possible to learn the 
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German declensions fh>m this ? The gender is done away with in one remaric on 
page 1 : '* The easiest and most reliable way to become acquainted with the genders 
of nouns is through practice/' Fortunately we receive six very good remarks 
about the same subject on page 292 and 293, which shows at least one thing, that 
the subject may be treated in an intelligent, highly instructiye and truly refreahiQg 
manner. 

The book is called an oral method, and intended to pare the way for conTeraa- 
tion ; we shall give, therefore, a few specimens translated into English, from which 
the reader must draw his own conclusions. Page 2 : Is the man tall ? The man 
is tall. Is the woman tall ? The woman is tall ? Page 16 : Does mother hear 
what the neighbor says ? Mother hears what the neighbor says. Had the soldier 
the tobacco ? He had the tobacco. Page 49 : Is that a physician ? It is a physi- 
cian. Has your aunt lost her watch ? She has lost her watch. Page 151 : Does 
the cloth cost you two dollars and a half an ell ? It costs me three dollars and a 
half an ell. The last of these sentences are given on page 260: Was she beside 
herself when he took her hand ? She was beside herself whei; he took her hand. 
In order not to wrong the author, we hsive taken sentences which he himself calls 
*' models," 

But we have said enough. We sincerely thank Mr. Keetels for his interest in 
German. But his book is in no material point an advance on its predecessors, ia 
many points it is inferior to them. More than erer we need three books, a short 
grammary giving only facts, the quotations to be drawn from the best writers, and 
without '* practical exercihes.'* With this we wish for a sensible reader, such as 
Wackernagel, or Masius, or Max Mueller; by all means a book containing ezcla- 
sively selections from the most approved authors. In the third place we want a very 
short dictionary, containing all the roots and simple words and some of the deriva- 
tives, giving only their first meaning, with their etymology and relation to English. 
We must thank Professor Whitney and Mr. Worman for their movement in this 
direction, but we must add that our students demand more. c. w. a. 

DR. BASKEHVILLE'S PRACTISCHE8 LEHRBUGH DER ENGLISCHEN 
SPBACUE, Ganzlich umgearbeitet und fur den Gcbrauch in Anierika einger- 
ichtet von Oustav Fischer, New York : Verlag von £. Steiger. 1870. 

To imagine ourselves for the nonce in the position of a German addressing him- 
self to the task of learning English, and thus to judge the merits of this book from 
the proper point of view, we acknowledge at once to be wholly impossible. We 
have devoted some hours to its pages with the result of polishing a little our Ger- 
man, and of finding our interest in the idiomatic differences of the two languages 
considerably renewed. To ourselves the book is profitable, and it seems to ua, so 
far as we can form our opinion, excellently adapted to the use of those who desire 
to approach the English language critically and intelligently ^through the medium 
of the German. 

Not boing acquainted with the, original work of Baskerville, we do not know 
whetlier to ascribe to liiin or to Mr. Fischer the subserviency which we find io the 
book before us to the old, illogical, and, we wish we could say with better ri|^ 
than we can, obsolescent, nomenclature of English Grammar. Why, e. g., Mr. 
^ischer should plague the German student of English with the potejUial mode we 
cannot understand, unless he deemed it necessary to convey not only a knowledge 
of the language, but also a knowledge of what the pedants have imposed on the 
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lan,ZTiage from tbeir own bad imaginings. Other instances might be cited to show 
that the author or the editor, or both, are, in respect of their English grammar, 
thorough conservatiires ; or, rather, perhaps that they wisely distrust the willing- 
nesa of American pedagogues to admit to the privileges of their guild as yet any 
deaeci^ator of the images of Lindley Murray and Goold Brown. 

The tyro in phonetics will amuse himself very prolltably with the study of Mr. 
Fischer's system of representing the English sounds to the German ear by means 
of literal symbols. In many instances he will find that sounds which the English 
ear and tongue easily and widely discriminate are to the German apparently wholly 
conAised. The difference, e. g., between the rowel sounds in man and men, which 
eTery native speaker of English naturally feels to be a wide one, seems to be almost 
beyond the power of a German to appreciate. And what shall we say of tlie word 
"ignorance** phonetically represented so as to give the o and the a precisely the 
same sound ; of " cottBpira^,** having identically the same phonetic signs for the 
o, the a and the y ; of ** aequatjited" having its initial a and its e pronounced alike ; 
and of the tt in ** misfortune" to be pronounced precisely like the «*«, and also like 
the latter a in ** inhabitant*''? What these symbols indicate to a German ear we 
do not venture to guess. Great as is our faith in Mr. Fischer, we would go a good 
way to hear the first attempts of a German who had learned his English only from 
this book to speak it aloud in the presence of witnesses. 

We should like, had we not already good grounds for believing Mr. Fischer a 
conscientious workman, to examine the claim he puts forward to have '* gdnzlidi 
vmgearbeitet ** the work of Haskerville. The well-known hankering of the Ameri- 
can teacher after the fame of editorship, where the greater notoriety of original 
authorship is despaired of, gives abundant occasion for holding in suspicion all such 
claims appearing on che title-pages of American reprints of foreign books. If Mr, 
Worman, who has done some little of this delicate business of improving for tiie 
fastidious American market European things already pretty good in their way, and 
who, humanly speaking, may not unfairly be credited with a motive fur delving a 
yard below Mr. Fischer's mines in order to blow him at the moon, — if Mr. Worman 
suffers this book to rest in peace, we shall have to conclude its grammar perfect, 
and its faults of every sort absolutely undiscernable. s. t. 

Tff£ BAND-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXON AND EARLY ENGLISH, Edi- 
ted by Uiram Carson, M. A., Professor in Cornell University, and published by 
Holt & Williams, of New York. [For sale by Kider & Brother.] 

To the curious and the scholarly, the growth of a language is an interesting study. 
In it, the life and thought of the people are, as it were, crystallized in the various 
stages of its development. The stream has an onward fiow, the tree has an up- 
ward growth, and the roan has an intellectual statue, which do not reveal the pre- 
vious passages in the motion of the one, it the growth of the second, or the culture 
of the last. The written language, like amber, gathers and preserves within itself, 
not only the elements of its own structure, but tiie spirit and growth of the ages 
which it chronicles. Our own Anglo-Saxon history is thus found enshrined and im- 
prisoned within the walls of our earlier dialect, and he who would know its growth, 
and the treasures it contains must seek them in the early speech of our English 
ancestry. Certainly no one can claim to be a student of English literature who has 
not read the king's English of Alfred's days, or Layamon*s Brut, or the Proclama- 
tion of king Henry the Third, or Dan Michers Remorse of Conscience, or The 
8 
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Voiage and Travaile of Sir John MaundTiUe, Kt., or Pur's Plowman's Vision, or tlie 
quaint terseness of the WyciifTe Bihle, or the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, or 
Gower's Confessio Amantis, as these are but the dawnings of the brighter spring 
days of our literature. Why not lay aside the Latin and Greek authors for aa 
hour a day, or a day in the week, and acquaint ourselves with the things which con- 
cern in a more vital manner, the structure as well as the power and value of onr 
mother tongue. Tell us, good University friends, would not your course of study 
be improved by the addition of the Anglo-Saxon literature to the range of yoor 
valMble college studies? 

Prof. Carson has given us what he calls a hand-book of Saxon literature. 
Prove its merits in the class-room, and if the English speech is not improved by 
the acquaintanceship, close its lids and bid adieu to ancient chronicles and writers, 
and the language which has preserved them. If found worthy of a place, let ii be 
a prominent one in our classical studies, — the English classics, ** that well of £ng* 
lish undefiled." 

REPORT ON THE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION IN SWEDEN AND NOR- 
WAY. 

The above is a pamphlet issued by Gen. J. Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Edaca- 
tion. Extracts fVom the same report were given in our last number. 

Accompanying the above is a copy of the Address delivered by Gen. Eaton, be- 
fore the National Teachers' Association, at Cleveland, Ohio, in which the relatioo 
of the national government to the cause of education is very fully set forth. This 
address, together with a fUll report of the proceedings of the Normal School Asso- 
ciation, and also of the National Teachers* Association, have been issued in one 
volume at the low price of $1.00 in paper covers, and $1.25 in cloth. Fublished 
by J. H. Holmes, care of tho National Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 

RECENT PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. By 
Martin V. Galvin. 

The above is a paper read before the Georgia Teachers' Association at Savannah, 
giving a full exhibit of the aid rendered by the Peabody Fund, and containing 
many interesting and valuable statictics in regard to the recent progress of the 
cause of free education at the South. It gives a short sketch of all legislation in 
regard to public education in each of the Southern States. Coupled with the above 
are many common sense and practical suggestions for forming an approved system 
of free public schools in the State of Georgia. The issue of works like the above, 
show that the Southern States are becoming more and more awake to the impor- 
tance of educating every child within their limits. Mr. Galvin is doing a noble 
work not only for his own State, but for all tlie Southern States, and we bid him 
God speed in his efforts to extend the free public school system. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

This is called a *' One Term History," and of course is in a very condensed 
form. The author has evidently kept in view the fact that historical knowledge is 
of little or no use to the pupil unless coupled with the proper geographical knowl- 
edge. The typographical execution of the work is excellent, and the fact that it is 
issued by Messrs. Barnes & Co., does much toward securing for it a careful perusal 
by thoughtfnl teachers. 
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STORIES FKOM OLD ENGLISH POETRY. By Abby Sage Rkhardeon. 
New York : Hard & Houghton. Riverside Press, pp. 271, 91.50. [From Glad- 
ding, Bro. L Co.] 

We are very glad to welcome this volume, for it attempts to prove what we have 
long htlieted that there can be other books fitted for children to read, than those of 
the modern school of literature. Of more than seven-eighths of all juvenile litera- 
ture, it may be safely said, that it has no merit other than that of power to excite 
the interest as it is read for the first time, while of many books it may as truly be 
said that the^ serve to inflame the imagination and thus produce results of the^ad- 
dest consequence. In this little book are told In simple, yet attractive style those 
old stories of classic days, stories on which were lavished the wealth of a Chaucer, 
or a Shakespeare's mind, tales that can bear a repetition without danger of growing 
stale. We hope that the success of this book will be such as to justify the prepara- 
tion of another, though we do not care to see the number multiplied too largely. 
Rather let our children rcad/;ir books, but those /pit, worth reading. 

THE FABLES OF PILPA F. New York : Kurd & Houghton, Riverside Press, 
Ip. 274, $1.50. [Gladding, Bro. & Co.] 

These fables purport to be the most ancient of any now known. Their origin is 
hid so deep in the recesses of antiquity that .£sop seems almost to be of modern 
reputation. Like all fables they deal mainly with animals for their characters, and 
those, too, of the lower and weaker orders, but they are thus used the better to per- 
sonify weak human nature. 

The general tone of the fables is excellent, and the point is always one to be well 
heeded and observed. They differ materially from those of almost all other col- 
lections, in that iiistead of being a series of tales, with no connection either of 
thought or experience, they keep up a unity of design from beginning to end. 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION By R. G. Parker, A. M. Re- 
vised by Jas. H. Hamilton, M. D. Boston : R. S. liavis & Co., pp. 240, $.100. 

The multitudes of teachers who were accustomed to use '* Parker's Exercises " 
in the past will be glad to see their old friend in a more modern garb. Indeed, so 
far has the present outstripped the past in book-making, that the new edition resem- 
bles the old far less in appearance than in matter. However, in its internal struc- 
ture the book has undergone many changes', which tend to make it more consonant 
with the demands of the day. In its present form wo know of no book that pre- 
sents the subject of composition writing in a more convenient and satisfactory 
manner. 

NE W CENSUS AND PA TENT LA ITS.— We are indebted to Munn d Co., pub- 
lishers of the Scientific American, N. Y., for a neat little bound volume of 120 pages, 
entitled as above. It contains the complete Census of 1870. Also, the new Patent 
Laws in full, with Formn, Official Rules,'' Directions, etc. Also, a large variety of 
Taluable information relating to Water- Wheels, Steam-Engines. and other 
tuechanism, with many useful tables and recipes, one hundred and seventy-five 
diagrams of Mechanical Movements, etc. Price, twenty-five cents. A more val- 
uable compendium, for so small a price, has rarely been publiahed. 

THE LAST KNIGHT. Translated by J. 0. Sargent, and published by Hurd 
& Houghton, Riverside Press. 1871. 

Anastasius Grun is the literary name of the Austrian Count Von Auersberg, who 

has been in public life as a leader of the liberal party in Austria since 1848. Of 
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late years/ indeed, bis literary fame has eclipsed his political, which was also par- 
tially obscured by his apparent desertion of his party. He had appeared as a poet, 
witli occasional short productions, which marked him as a writer likely to achieve 
a wide reputation, when he produced this book, which from its story and from the 
power which he displayed gave him at once a high position, which hi has ever since 
maintained, as among the liest and most distinguished of the living }K>ets of Ger- 
many. ** The Last Knight " is a series of ballads founded on incidents in the life 
of Maximilian I., 1459-1518. The stirring incidents of that heroic time, the mag- 
nifl^nt nuptials of Maximilian and Mary, the contest between France and Ger- 
many, and all the circumstance of romantic adventure, render the subject a most 
brilliant one. The national character of the theme has made the book a very pop- 
ular one in Germany, and its issue, now for the first time in English dress, is veiy 
pat to contemporaneous events. 

CICERO DE 8ENECTUTE et DE AM WIT I A, Edited by Prof. E. P. Crowefl 
and H. B. Richardson, of Amherst College. Eldredge & Brother, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

Of the Chase & Stuart Classical Series, there have now been issued the following 
volumes, viz. : Caesar's Commentaries, with Notes, Lexicon, &c. ; First Six Books 
of Virgil's JEneid, Lexicon, &c. ; Sallust's Catiline and Jugurthine War, Lexicon, 
&c. ; Virgil's ^neld, with Notes, &c. ; Cicero's Select Orations ; Horace*s Odea. 
Satires and Epistles ; Cicero De Senectute et De Amicitia. The first three of these 
volumes, viz. : Caesar's Comment iries. First Six Books of Virgil's JEneid, and Sal- 
lust's Catiline, &c., contain Vocabularies ; the remaining volumes do not. 

The text is that of Baiter, the merits of which are well known. The notes are 
judicious, and in their preparation, us)3 has been made of tlie best English and Ger- 
man Commentaries, to which geographical and historical references are added. 
The series is a valuable one and merits patronage. 

From Robert S. Davis & Co., Boston, Publishers. We have received copies of 
the NEW ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL 'ARITHMETICS, in which the 
Science and its Applications are simplified by Induction and Analysis. Prepared 
to accompany the Mathematical Series of Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M. 

New methods are presented; New topics are treated ; Processes are simplified; 
and the whole work so arranged and classified, as to be well adapted to the needa of 
Common Schools. 

Teachers will do well to send for specimen copies for examination. 

Brewer &Tileston, Boston, have just published WORCESTER'S COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in a revised and illus- 
trated edition. Nearly two hundred words have been added from the author's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, as well as several valuable and useful tables, which h'J e been 
inserted in the Appendix. This is a very serviceable edition for all grades of 
schools, for families, the office and the counting room. The popular appreciation of 
Worcester's Series, will be increased by the publication of this newly revised edition, 
and this book with the Primary Dictionary, should be accessible to the pupils of 
every school in Rhode Island, 
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THE FRANKLIN FIFTH READER is intended to fill a place between the 
Fifth Reader an«1 the Intermediate Reader in the compiler's New Series. A few of 
the most approved pieces in the Fifth Reader have been transferred to the present 
work, but most of the contents are new. The aim of the compiler has been to far- 
niah selections a little more easy of comprehension than the larger part of those in 
the Fifth Reader. 

The name of Franklin is affixed to the work in honor of an illustrious son of 
Boston, foreyer associated with her public schools through the medals devised in 
his will. 

The introductory portion, on reading and the training of the Toice, by Professor 
Mark Bailey, of Tale CollegCi has been taken from the Fifth Reader. Its practical 
Talue has been proved by the experience of teachers. 

The publishers have been allowed the privilege to make extracts from the 
" Atlantic Monthly " and <* Our Young Folks.*' Published by Brewer & Tileston, 
Boston. 

Thb Pboceedihos, Addbessbs AiTD Discussions of thb National Tbachbbs', 
American Nobmal School, and Cbntbal Collbob Associations for 1870, are 
now published, and form an interesting and valuable volume on educational t(>pics. 
It is nicely bound in black cloth for f 1.25. The publication is for the benefit of 
the Association, and the price is scarcely above the cost. A double reason is thus 
presented for all persons interested in education to secure the volume. Teachers 
and others desiring copies of this book will address J. H. Uolmes, Washington, 
D. C. 



Our Exohanget. 

Uabpbb's for October is unusually rich in the departments of Travel and Natural 
History. We have first, <* The Tale College Expedition of 1870," an interesting 
account of a geological Hour through the region of the Platte River, Nebraska. 
This article is followed by the conclusion of ** Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes," 
and Bayard Taylor fVirnishes a readable sketch '* Down the Eastern Shore.*' His- 
tory receives its due share, in *' The New York Post Office,*' very interesting and 
instructive ; Border Reminiscences,, in which fhn and facts are indissolubly joined ; 
'* The Conquest of Ireland;" and *' Postage Stamps," which will especially interest 
the boys who are making collections. 

Good Health this month opens with a seasonable article on '* Asiatic Cholera," 
and contains besides, its usual excellent variety of sensible, practical discussions of 
topics of vital interest to every one. 

The present issue of Lippingott's Maoazinb, contains the second part of 
Whymper s splendid article on the Alps. We desire to commend these to our 
readers as being first-class, both in manner of description and also in illustration. 
No one can read them and fail to obtain a better idea of Alpine life and scenery. 
This number is an unusually spicy one and furnishes a large amount of very attrac- 
tive reading. 

Oliveb Optic carries away the palm with the boys, who are all agreed on their 
verdict that there's nobody like him. 
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September Ovurlakd merits attention for two or three excellent articles. Among 
them is a very sensible discussion of '' The Mahomet of the West/' in which Bri^ 
ham Young and his followers have a Fcry fair and candid treatment, and yet it it an 
article whose conclusions will commend themseWes to the most thoughtful readers. 
Puget Sound, about which center to-day so many possibilities of future greatness in 
connection with the North Pacific Railroad, receives careful description. We are 
glad to learn that the Overland is soon to avail itself of the valuable power of illus- 
tration to enforce its appeals and fasten its arguments. There is no question bat 
that a picture will often secure results that words never could produce. 

GoDBY is drawing to a close its forty-second year, and still preserves all the fresh- 
ness of its early days. We could almost believe it had renewed its }'onth. 

WiththeOctobernumber closes the first year, and second volume of '*Scrib- 
VBR.'* Seldom has a literary venture been so successful in all points, as this, for 
this popular magazine stands to-day firmly seated in the affection of thousands of 
readers from Maine to Texas. With the new year, which we wish began in Jan- 
uary, rather tlian in November, the magazine is to be enlarged to the full size of 
any of its compeers, and the price to be placed at $4.00 per year. We doubt not 
this '* new departure " will meet with a quick and generous response at the bands 
of the public. The current number contains in *' Topics of the Time," the Kditoi^s 
tribute to the memory of him, so lately deceased, whose name the magazine is de- 
signed to hand down to the coming age, as one who proved himself always a firm 
fdend of polite literature and sound learning. 

We cannot omit calling the attention of our readers to our incomparable friend 
" The Nursbrt." There is nothing like it in print, and we hazard nothing is say- 
ing that one dollar and a half can in no way be so well invested, as in a subscrip- 
tion to the Nursery, either for your own little ones or for some little child of fortune, 
who else perhaps will never see hardly a ray of sunshine throughout his weaiy 
childhood. 

Hearth and IIomb, with the accession of Rev. Edward Eggleston to the edi- 
torial chair, is becoming more and more attractive. We commend to our readers, 
and especially to those who have just taken or are about to take ** hardest school 
in town," a story commenced in the last issue but one of Hearth and Home, written 
by Rev. Mr. Eggleston, and illustrative of the experience the district school- 
teacher meets. 

The Suvdat School Times continues to perform its weekly duty of stirring up 
to a more active life the slothful servant of the Master. No man can be 
a constant reader of the Times and still be a drone. We would every teaclier, 
either of day or Sabbath Schools, could be filled with its earnest, aggressive spiriL 

Chatterbox delights us as usual with its beautifdl illustrations. They are truly 
a powerful educating influence with children. After they ha%'e feasted on such ar- 
tistic sketches, there will be less taste for the cheap and meretricious pictures now 
so common. 

Thb Eclectic. We call the attention of teachers, especially, to this Magazine, 
in whose pages they will find a rich treat. The October number contains a spirited 
abstract of that charming little book **Tent Life in Siberia, by Herman." The 
September number contains a fine article from Blackwood^s Magazine, on Charies 
Dickens. The Eclectic, as its name implies, culls the choicest of reading from the 
leading magazines, and to one whose time is limited, it comes every month with a 
pressing invitation to read. The picture gallery also introduces to us, at each 
visit, a face whose name is a household word. 

HoTT, Fooo & Breed, of Portland, Maine, have sent us a set of their Graduated 
Check Rewards. They are very tastefully designed and executed, and in the 
lower grades of school, at least, must prove a valuable auxiliary we should think. 
We have placed our set in the hands of an experienced teacher and shall hope to 
be able to report results in a future number. The price of a sbt, consisting of 
enough material to last a term with a school of twenty-five, is seventy-five cents. 
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RHODE ISLAND STATE TEACHERS' INSTITUTES, 

State 0/ Bhode Island and Providence Plantations. 

aTMENT OP Public Instru< 
Pbovidence, Oct. 17, 1871. 



Department op Public Instruction, ) 



A Series of Institutes for the improvement of Teachers, and for 
the benefit of the PubHc Schools of the State, will be held at the 
following named places and dates : — 

1. CHEPAGEET, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2^th and 21th. 

2. KINGSTON, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 2d and M. 

3. CENTRAL FALLS, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 16th and IQth. 

4. PBOVIDENCE ; Annual Meeting of the Rlwde Island Institute of 

Instruction, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 2ithj 
26th, 2^th and 21th of January, 1872. 

Local Institutes, in connection with Teachers' Associations, 
will be held in several other towns and viUages in the State, during 
the Fall and Winter. 

The Third Annual School Officers' Convention will be 
held at Normal Hall, in Providence, on Monday, January 8th, 1872. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
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GRAMMAR, OR LANGUAGE? 

Om looking over the files of late educational journals, one can but 
be struck with the frequency and growing earnestness of those arti- 
cles relating to the methods — old and new — of giving instructioo in 
the English language. These writers would have us infer that a 
sentence frequently found in our text-books upon grammar should 
be changed so as to read thus : ^ It ought to teach us to speak and 
write correctly, but it does not." And certainly the language — ^both 
spoken and written — of a vast number of the pupils who have been 
through our high and grammar schools will almost warrant that 
inference. 

Every one of these articles contains valuable suggestions, whQe 
few, if any, present the subject in a manner which will reach the 
majority of our young teachers, very many of whom are not, as yet, 
well enough acquainted with the Work of teaching to systematize 
their labor. The writer has heard expressions somewhat like the 
following quite frequently : ^ I feel as if something ought to be 
done in reganl to this matter of teaching grammar. I cannot 
awaken any interest in it; the scholars say it is ^ hard' and *dry,' 
and they 'don't see any sense in it,' and I do not blame them. The 
hardest and longest half-hour in the whole day is the time of my 
grammar recitation." 

^low this state of things seems to be owing to several causes, and 
is not always the fault of the teacher alone. Authors of text-books, 
superintendents or others who may have the general direction of the 
studies pursued in the school, should share the blame. It will gen- 
erally be found that the study of ''grammar" has been commenced 
by the pupil with the stereotyped definition, followed by four or five 
other definitions still more unintelligible to the pupil, and often 
coupled with the startling announcement that the subjects of theee 
definitions are derived from the Greek/ 

By the time this point is reached, older pupils — and the boys, 
especially — have volunteered to give the information that gramoiar 
is "awful dry" and that one "has to learn a lot of stuff" in which he 
can see no sense — a conclusion which the young pupil is about ready 
to accept. The work, for both scholar and teacher, is hard, up-hill 
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work after that. The truth 18, both teacher and pupil have begun too 
near the middle of the work, and before a real knowledge of the 
etructare of the language is obtained must **go both ways." 

The science of numbers is probably better taught by the mass of 
teachers than any other common-school study, but who would think 
of requiring the definition of Mathematics or of Arithmetic, or of 
Multiplication even, before the pupil knew that five times five are 
twenty-five? *'The object first and its definition afterwards" means 
about as much in one study as in another. Why, then, should we 
not begin with the foundation work in teaching a knowledge of our 
language, and leave dry definitions until the pupil is either prepared 
to construct a definition of his own, or at least to comprehend one 
when it is given him? 

The writer knows that many of his readers will assert that the 
above is nothing new ; that they have read and heard the same or 
fiimilar statements many a time, but many teachers are like some 
scholars — ^they require to be informed of a thing more than once 
before they really and truly accept the truth of the statement. They 
acknowledge that they begin their work in a wrong manner, but still 
they do not change ; some from lack of energy ; some because they 
are blind followers of some text-book, and others (but very few, 
however,) because they are so directed by the person who has the 
general charge of the school. 

Now, in the plan suggested below, no claim to novelty or perfec- 
tion is made, but it is hoped that some may receive hints which will 
enable them to work out a plan of their own for teaching the rudi- 
ments of a knowledge of our language, leaving "grammar" to come 
in at the proper time. Such a plan can be commenced in the lower 
grades of school ; certainly as soon as the scholar can write, and 
why not as soon as he can print words on the slate ? 

1. Dictate some short statement to the class and ask them to tell 
the same by writing it on their slates. It may be some sentence in 
their readers, and if so let the pupils open to the place. Call atten- 
tion to the capital letter at the beginning, and ascertain how many 
wrote that part correctly. Take the period at the end of the sentence 
in the same manner. Lastly, inquire in regard to the spelling of the 
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words. Manj will probably make very poor work in this first trial, 
but their failures only prove the necessity of continuing the work. 
Try a new sentence. A greater number will succeed this time. Try 
again and again, until every one in the class is sure to commence 
with a capital letter and close with a period. 

2. Let some question be written by the class. Let them find the 
question in the reader and attend to the interrogation point. Drill 
upon 1 and 2 until the period and interrogation point are very 
familiar. 

3. Continue 1 and 2, introducing names of persons. Show the 
similarity of writing to printing by calling attention to the capital 
letters and punctuation in each. Do not omit the spelling. 

4. Continue 1 , 2 and 3, and introduce names of countries, states, 
cities and towns. 

[The above will exhibit a very simple plan of commencing this work of 

teaching some knowledge of our language. In a future number this series 

of directions will be extended.] 

M. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OP THE SCHOOLROOM. — No. 11. 

[In Ko. 10 the following errata will be found. Page S79, second line* for 
** connections," read connectives ; second paragraph in sentence marked **4/^ 
for ** avails," read avoids.] 

Object teaching is nature's method. Through the eye the moet 
permanent impressions are made upon the mind. Hence, there 
should be in every school-room extensive black-boards, globes, maps, 
blocks, and such other apparatus as can illustrate the subjects of 
thought and study before the classes, and the teachers should make 
free use of them in all departments of instruction. He should train 
his pupils to observation, and direct their attention not only to the 
subject of the lesson and the objects which illustrate, but also to 
kindred subjects and objects in the external world. He should in- 
sist upon accuracy and encourage the correction of errors, and thor- 
ough investigation of every theme that comes before the class. 
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And while dealing with the thoughts of others, the child should be 
early taught to express his own, and as soon as he is able, to write 
on slate or paper his own expressions of thought. This is the de- 
partment of composition, the most neglected of all departments, 
and, hence, the most dreaded by almost every grade of scholars. If 
the habit of composing was practised from early childhood, the writ- 
ing of compositions would be as easy and pleasant as any other 
school exercise. 

And first, the child should be taught to express the thoughts found 
in his book or lesson, in his own language. For instance, a class of 
reading is upon the floor. A story or item of history is the lesson 
of the hour. Let these children be told that after that story is read, 
one and another of the class will be called upon to recite what has 
been read, in his own way. Few will be able or undertake to re- 
member the language of the author, but the thoughts in their con- 
nection will be retained and expressed with wonderful accuracy. Let 
this habit be cultirated at every opportunity, and the child will not 
only acquire the power of accurate expression, but the power of 
thought, and will soon gain the ability to compose and write with 
ease and propriety. Now, assign to him such simple subjects as he 
can fully understand, and such as especially interest him, and require 
short but frequent exercises in composition, under criticism. Direct 
bis attention especially to spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, and 
the correct arrangement and expression of his thoughts, and encour- 
age neatness and legibility in his penmanship. And as the pupil 
advances in his course, let this exercise be varied so as to seizure 
practice in the various styles of writing ; and encourage epistolary 
correspondence and familiarity with all business forms, that the 
scholar may acquire a practical knowledge of the branches which he 
studies. 

THE THREE METHODS 

of instruction may now occupy our attention. The more common 
method adopted in our public schools, is by questioning. Many 
teachers know of no other way, and some have so little knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught that they demand to have questions pre- 
pared for themselves, as well as for the pupils. And book-makers, 
wise always in securing their own pecuniary interests, (but not so 
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often in promoting the best good of our schools,) adopt their books 
to the condition of the market and line the margin with questions to 
be used in studj and in recitation. This is all wrong and is one of 
the evidences of the superficiality of our age. The tendency in all 
departments of learning is to skim the surface and remove the neces- 
sity of thoroughness in preparing and reciting lessons. 

Questioning is not the best method of instruction » nor can it ever 
be safely adopted as the only method. Yet, it has its appropriate 
place and usefulness. 1 st. The teacher may, by questions, direct 
the attention of the pupil to special topics or thoughts which have 
been overlooked and omitted in the recitation. This will aid in di* 
recting future study and tend to awaken thought and secure thor- 
oughness. Questioning for this purpose may be more or less 
practised in connection with each recitation, as the topics, one after 
another, come under review, but it may never be substituted for reci- 
tation, nor made prominent as a method of instruction. 

3d. Questioning is proper and useful also in conducting reviews 
and examinations. It enables the teacher to bring out and fix atten- 
tion upon the prominent points in the lesson, and to explain, and 
remove difiSculties as they come in the way. It gives him power to 
ascertain the standing of the pupil, his attainments and defects, and 
to direct and control his course of study. But when questioning is 
allowable, the teacher must exercise special care as to the manner of 
ronducling the exercise. Never ask leading questions. This is not 
allowed in the court- room, and should not be in a school-room. 
Again, when questioning a class, always put the question before call- 
ing upon the scholar to recite. This habit leaves all in doubt as to 
who will be called upon, and makes it necessary for all to be fullv 
prepared, and to give undivided attention — a very desirable object to 
be gained. And the teacher should have special regard not only to 
the matter, form and mode of his questions, but also to the matter, 
form and mode of the answers. lie should require that the answer 
be confined to the question ; that it be concise and logical ; that it 
be given in correct language. This habit of criticism will secure ac- 
curacy of thought and expression, and impart positive knowledge. 

Written answers have the advantage over verbal, as they bring the 
scholar under rigid examination in other departmentn of primary in- 
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straction. Hence, the teacher should practice written examinations 
ae often as time will allow. 

If space would allow, I might go on to consider the remaining two 
methods .of instruction, viz. : lecturing and topical illustration. 
But the reader will find the subjects which have been treated in these 
articles, fully developed, and much more professional reading in Or- 
outt's Teachers' Manual, a book of some 225 pages, now in 
press and soon to be published by Thompson, Bigelow & Brown of 
Boston. H. O. 
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VEILED MASTERY. 



BT GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 



Behind the moving tower 

Of his unbounded power 
God veils his presence from the eje of things, 

Yet hurling forth and far 

With never a clash or jar 
Ten thousand, thousand lives, in swift concentric rings. 

Ever backward under the dim 

And subtle glooms of mjsterj, 

Shrinking as if it were not He 

Who ruled, and breathed, and ran in them, 

He hides in an individual will — 
In a new self buries Him, 

Deeply veiled he carries still 
His else too awful diadem I 

Ye who teach and ye who reign 
Over throbbing heart and busy brain, 
Of the Great King's younger sons, with brief control, 
Watchers of Childhood's golden time. 
Lords of the green years' tender prime, 
Guides of the sacred will and growing soul I — 

Ye shall rule as God rules, when ye wear 
The crown permitted for awhile. 
Then to pass to the princely heir. 
Stronger and freer with each new year 
Shall the subject souls rise out of your c^phere. 
Self-poised to do and dare ; 
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With hearts to smile on any fate 

As they swell with conscious power elate, 

And a silent feeling of strength to wing 

Their spirit flight to the utmost lair 
Of being and thought ; while the vigorous fling 

Of their straining arms, and their vans ftee swing, 
May broaden their bosonis to fit the heave 

Of gallant hearts, and put such nerve 

In their growing frames they will never swerve, 
Nor to right or left their courses leave. 
Though plying their plumes in the stormiest van 
Of the tempests that darken the heavens from man. 

Little by little to feel the sway 

Of your manhood yield and melt away ; 

Little by little to feel the soul 

Rising erect with its self-control, 

With your guarding arm kept viewless, back, 

The broad world clear before his track, 

And the sceptre that shadows your wise command 

So deftly swayed and shown. 
That it seems a staff* in his playfUl hand 

More than a rod in your own, — 
So led out as if unled, 

Growing Childhood shall be blest. 
All its simple yearnings fed. 

All its truenesB unrepressed, 
So the new Man shall be bred. 

And the new World, bridal dressed. 
Welcome her spouse, a pure immortal guest ! 
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STDDY OP ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 

BT MAGNUS GB088. 

The English grammar, or the soul of the language, is of Anglo-Saxon, 
or German descent. Nearly all expressions or significations nearest^ 
dearest y and highest to man, are at this very day, save the changes 
wrought in spelling and pronunciation, the same in English and Ger- 
man ; and in many cases even the spelling and pronouncing do not 
show a variation. The citing of a few examples will be sufficient to 
impress our young German students with this remarkable feature io 
the affinity of the two languages : Ring — Ring^ Sand — Sand, Stand 
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— Standi Land — Land^ Band — Band^ Hand — Handy Arm — Arm^ 
Fish — Fiachy Hammer — Hammer ^ Nest — Nest, Gold — Gold^ Sil- 
ver — Silber^ Frost — Frosty Name — Jfame^ Man — Mann^ God — 
Ootty lae — Ms, Wife — Weib, Father— Fa/cr, Mother— JfwWer, 
Son — Sohuy Daughter — Tochter, Brother — Bruder, Sister — 
Schwester, World— Welt, UeM—Edlle, Earth— ^^-rfe, Water— 
Wdssevj Eain — liegen. Shower — Schauer, Snow — Schnee, Sun-^ 
/Sonne, Moon — Mond, Star — Stern, Light — Licht, Day — Ta^r, 
Night— JTacA^ Bread— J5ro^ MWk— Milch, mood— Blut, Flesh— 
Fleisch, Heart — Herz, Bed — Bett, Maiden — Madchen, End — 
JEnde, Nail — Nagel, Hail — Hagel, Sail — Segel, Book — Buck, 
Feather — Feder* Fire — Feuer, Needle — Nadel, Smith — Schmiedf 
Grave— 6rra6, Baven — Robe, Sea — /See, Shoe — Schuh, Year-^ 
Jahr, Stream — Strom, Chin — Kinn, Lamb— iamm, House — 
Haus, Mouse — Maus, Oxen — Ochaen, and innumerable others. 
Not onlj in nouns, but in pronouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., the same 
derivation is evident, as : thou — du, we — wir, that — daas, this — 
dies, mine — mein, your — euer, good — gut, joung— Jung, warm- 
VHzrm, cold — kalt, dumb — dumm (stumm), long — lang, light — 
leicht, yrWite—weiss, wise — weiae, rash — raach, better — beaser, best 
— beat, elder — alter, more — meAr, most — meiat, therein — darin, to 
sing — aingen, to spring — apringen, to bring— bringen, to swim 
— ^cAt^tmmcw, to sit — aitzen, to set — aetzen, to learn — lemen, 
to bake — backen, to make — macAen, to smite — achmeiaaen, I will — 
ich mill, I can — ich kann, I do — ich thue, it ran out — ea rann aua, 
I came — ich kam, I sank — ich aank, stolen — geatohlen, etc., etc. 

Many words, traceable to Latin or Greek, we find alike in Ger- 
man and English. The same words, though somewhat changed in 
appearance, are contained in French, in which the Latin — ^the Romana 
ruatica of the old Gauls — has held its own, while the accessions 
coming from the Goths, Franks, AHemanians, and other invad- 
ing tribes of the great German family were mostly wiped out 
again, showing in this respect a marked distinction in the influence 
exercised by the invaders of G&llia and Britannia on the formation 
of the languages of both countries. 

When the Normans, in the eleventh century, conquered England, 
they brought with them their French language, out of which, during 
the next centuries, a great number of words passed over into the 
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language of the Anglo-Saxons. They ultimately adopted the lan- 
guage thus modified of the conquered race. But before this took 
place the conquerors had established their own language in the courts 
of law and all other spheres of public life, in which the nobility held 
sway ; the Anglo-Saxon was degraded into the language of the com- 
mon people only. Characteristic instances of these peculiar changes 
the modem English furnishes in abundance. Sheep^ cow^ calfy colU 
swine J boavy bear, deer^ are all derived from the German ; the Anglo- 
Saxons, as the tillers of the land, raised and named these domestic 
animals. The Anglo-Normans, however, as the governing and richer 
classes principally ^^ consuming the meats," baptized them in conse- 
quence, and thus we have the words beef^ vealj mutton, pork^ veni^ 
son, and many others coming from the Norman-French. And again, 
many expressions indicating a state of dependence, or humiliating to 
a people, or pointing to caste and class-distinction, as for instance: 
royalty y sovereignty y authority ^ favoritism ^ poverty , service , obe^ 
diencey oppression y are Norman; while such words tjsfreey right, 
manhood y selfy mine, thine y goody friend, all come from the Saxon 
or German, indicating that spirit of independence, love of liberty, 
and domestic virtues of the German race, which the great Roman 
historian Tacitus so graphically described as early as the first century 
after the birth of Christ. 
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LinLE HELPS. 

One of the most noticeable faults in the reading of our district 
schools is the indistinctness with which final consonants are given. 
The pupils read, perhaps with more than ordinary understanding, 
but the miserable habit of ** clipping " spoils the whole effect. Every 
teacher desires to correct this deficiency, but in many of our country 
schools, where the room is crowded with children of all ages, there 
is little time for special training. 

One of the best helps in this matter, and one that requires bat a 
very few moments each day, is within the reach of all. 

Before the reading, let the children pronounce in concert, every 
word which ends in a troublesome consonant, greatly exaggerating 
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the final sound. Aside from the main benefit in this exercise, their 
attention is called to the words which require most care in pronounc- 
ing. Let this work be done vigorously, the teacher always insisting 
on a full, clear tone, for three or five minutes each day, as time will 
allow, and the child will soon speak his words correctly from force of 
habit. 

Another excellent plan is to take a column of words from the 
speller ending in t, d, k, p, &c., and let each word be given very 
forcibly and with the final sounds strongly marked. In many schools 
this principle is carried too far. Every word is given with such 
painful distinctness that after listening for a few moments one would 
wish to stop his ears till the lesson is ended. Of the two extremes 
the clipping is preferable. 

A perfect enunciation may be acquired by the use of a few simple 
exercises which occupy little time and excite an enthusiasm among 
the children. i. M. o. 
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CHAPTER OP PaOVERBS-NOT SOLOMON'S. 

BT ]fB8. A. B. BABR. 

Proverbs are the portable philosophy of centuries, the current coin 
of a nation's wisdom ; bearing the same relation to its character as 
ballads do to its history. And though my Lord Chesterfield con- 
siders them ** ungentlemanly," we venture to say that they have an 
antiquity and an authority quite independent of his approval. Abra- 
ham on Mount Moriah uttered in two sublime words his conscious 
faith and trust. David quotes as a time-honored saying, ^ Wicked- 
ness proceeding from the wicked." Solomon's proverbs have out- 
lived his power, and a greater than Solomon gave us many of his 
evangelized ethics in this popular form. Admitted their antiquity 
and authority, nothing strikes us so much as their cosmopolitism. 
They are thorough citizens of the world, adopting the dress and lan- 
guage of those with whom they sojourn, but still preserving their 
identity ; just as the grape is still the fruit of the vine, though in 
every country it may have a different bouquet and flavor. 
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The wisdom of Greece gave as the famous aphorism ^ Exceed in 
nothing." Traveling to Italy it became in the mouth of the stately 
Roman ** Jfe quid nimis " / the Frenchman shrugs his shoulders at 
unprofitable excellence and says, *^ Too keen an edge does not cut ;" 
the practical German sees that ^ Too many sacks are the death of 
the ass ;" the religious Portuguese reechoes the proverb in ^ Too 
much wax bums the church ;" the Nile boatman will teU us that 
^ Too many sailors sink the ship;" the Englishman, careful of his 
dinner, that ^ Too many cooks spoil the broth ;" and the wise Scots- 
man preserves the true HeUenic flavor in ^ Eneuch's as guid as a 
feast." 

" Know thyself," was the Delphic proverb which faced every dev- 
otee as he entered that famous shrine. And the original majestic 
simplicity of this sum of earthly wisdom is discernable in all its 
wanderings ;— even in the homely dialect and sly obliquity of 

*' Oh, wad some power the giftie gie as 
To see onrsel's as ithers see us I" 

Taking the mote out of another's eye while the beam is in our 
own, leceives in the following proverbs a wide and significant re- 
proof. .** Satan corrects sin" is the English version. In Italy the 
pan says to the pot **Keep off or you'll smudge me." In Spain 
the raven cries to the crow ** Avaunt Blackamoor." In Grermany one 
ass calls another ^ Long Ears," while the peculiar state of morals in 
Catalonia gives a great significance to their version of the same 
proverb, ^* Death said to the man with his throat cut. How ugly you 
look 1" 

In English we recognize the general ingratitude for divine help in 
great emergencies by saying ** The river past, God forgotten." la 
Spain the saints take the place of God and they say ^ The river 
past, the saints forgotten." Italy acknowledges a still more pro- 
found depth of ingratitude and says ^ The peril passed, the saints 
mocked." In this one proverb each nation writes its religious auto- 
biography. Such examples could be extended indefinitely ; we will 
notice only one more, the same which in the ^ beginning of times'' 
dropped like pure gold from the lips of the Father of the Faithful, 
** Jehovah-Jireh." His posterity bore the same witness in the old 
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Israelitjsh proverb, *^ When the tale of briekB is doubled, Moses 
comes ;" and there are very few who cannot recall ^ seasons of ex- 
tremity " which have been " God's opportunities/' 

The Greek proverbs as a class are remarkable for their wisdom and 
delicate perception. We have already quoted two of the most 
famous. Here is another which could have come so touchingly from 
no other source: "Misfortune, where goest thou, into the house of 
the artist T 

Soman proverbs have a curt simplicity and directness, with a pa- 
triotic or military flavor. ^ A crown from a spear " is the natural 
expression of a nation who recognized in military success *^ the di- 
vine right " to govern. *' In the midst of arms the laws are silent,*^ 
will receive the endorsement of thousands who have learnt within 
the last ten years the meaning of military boards, and the mysteries 
of provost-Marshal's offices. ^ Virtue is praised — and starves ;" 
*^ Keep silence, and be a philosopher," have just that taint of civil 
contempt for learning and the arts of peace, which power physical 
affects generally toward power mental. 

Mr. Trench (who is authority on the subject of proverbs) thinks 
Spain richer than any other country in this kind of literature. The 
humor of Spanish proverbs is peculiarly subtle, full of a quiet dig- 
nity, and seldom devoid of a certain amount of chivalric politeness. 
'* White hands cannot hurt." " J^ever speak of a rope in the house 
of a man who was hanged." *^ If you want to beat a dog, say he 
ate your iron." "The gallows are made for the unlucky." "The 
wolf does that in the week which prevents him coming to church on 
Sunday." In these refrains we are struck with the disposition to 
turn reproof into " an excellent oil which will not break the 
head." There is a stately pathos, too, in the quiet irony which 
recognizes their proverbial ill-luck in calling all disappointed hopes 
"Succors of Spain." 

The majority of Italian proverbs are cynical and selfish, and have 
an ecclesiastical and revengeful flavor. " Big churches, little saints." 
^ Touch a friar, and the cowls flutter as far as Rome." " With the 
Gospel one becomes a heretic." So much for the orthodoxy they 
represent. Mimy of them relate to intiigue, to the danger of which 
they are quite sensible ; as such proverbs as this evidence : " For an 
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honest man half his wits is sufficient, the whole is too little for a 
knave." Those relating to revenge show a depth of sly vindictive- 
ness painful to contenaplate. ** Revenge waits time aud place, it is 
never well done in a hurry ;" and " Revenge when one hundred years 
old has btill its sucking teeth." 

But the degraded heart of the Italian proverbs finds a deeper 
depth in the Egyptian, which are so servile and so devoid of all con- 
sciousness of virtue that they could only spring from a nation utterly 
slavish and heartless. " If the monkey reigns prostrate thyself be- 
fore him;" "Do no good, and thou shalt find no evil;" ''Kiss the 
hand thou canst not bite ;" ** If the waters come like a deluge place 
thy son under thy feet," are proverbs which are of local and circum- 
stantial growth, incapable of naturalization in any free or Christian 
country. 

The Dutch proverbs are of an amphibious nature, they have one 
foot on land and one on sea. " Pull gently at a weak rope." ** Cover 
the pot, an eel is in it.'' " Coupled sheep drown one another," "A 
wreck on shore is a beacon at sea " sufficiently show their peculiarity. 
In like manner the Arab draws his similitudes from his desert sur- 
roundings. " Let the night be your camel " is no doubt the ex- 
perience of some Ishmaelitish sage, skilled in cattle-lifting; ''More 
beautiful than a black horse with white feet;" "The last drinks 
least ;" " Death is a black camel which kneels at every man's gate," 
bear distinct trace of their eastern origin. 

The French proverbs are full of " glories," and " great souls," 
and " eternities," short vivid sentences flashing out their own inten- 
sity. Those relating to women are remarkable for a keen and gen- 
erally kind insight into her nature, thus: " Take "the first advice of 
a woman, and not the second," acknowledges that wonderful in- 
tuition which is aptly described by Montaigne as " respril prime^ 
aautier^ that which, if it is to take its prey must take it at the first 
bound." 

Proverbs in praise of virtue and in reproof of vice abound in the 
English language, and some of them are very beautiful. " Silence 
was never written down." "By the street of By and By one arrives at 
the house of Never." " The unrighteous penny corrupts the righteous 
pound." " Charity gives itself rich." " God never wounds with 
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both hands.'* The Scotch proverbs equally moral have a moi^ caus- 
tic tone and a broader humor. ^ He that teaches himsel' has a fool 
for his maister." ^ The miser wad rake hell for a bawbee." ^* Lip- 
pen to me, but took to yoursel'." ^ Ye wad do little for God, if the 
deil were deid.^' No one can fail to contrast the directness of these 
Caladonian proverbs with the delicate implication of their Spanish 
relatives. 

Proverbs in which rhyme and alliteration have been called in as 
aids to memory are so numerous and so general that we would al- 
most imagine rhyme to be the mother tongue of proverbs. ^* Birds 
of a feather flock together ;" ^ Safe bind, safe find ;" ^ He who 
would thrive, must rise at five ; he who has thriven may sleep till 
seven ;" ^ No pains, no gains ;" ^ East, west, home is best " are well 
known and excellent examples of this class. But such alliteration 
as, ^ Out of debt, out of danger ;" ** A cat may look at a king ;" 
^ All is not gold that gliters" are just as abundant. Another com- 
mon form is that of pleasant exaggeration as when the Arab says of 
a man whose luck never forsakes him, ^ Throw him into the Nile, 
and he will come up with a fish in his mouth." 

Purely selfish and immoral proverbs cannot be passed over. That 
they exist, such abominable maxims as ^ Every man has his price ;" 
^ Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost ;" and, 
*' Count after your father " are witnesses. But they are compara- 
tively few in number, and in the estimation of the vast majority 
worthy of a much more severe condenmation than Lord Chester- 
field's. 

We have unfortunately no space left to notice the birth of various 
historical proverbs, nor yet to examine that large and interesting 
class which come distinctly under the head of ^ Ecclesiastical." By 
such we do not mean those only which had their origin on the hills 
of Galilee and in the cities of Judea ; but also the wise saws of Her- 
bert, and South, and Barrow ; the maxims with which Knox clinch- 
ed his arguments and Jeremy Taylor fastened the ^ nail in a sure 
place." In this field Matthew Henry is rich beyond all comparison. 
His ^ Exposition " is ^ a mosaic of proverbs on a basis of sandal- 
wood." Many of them, indeed, are the old current coin of the 
world, but others bear the image and superscription of Matthew 

2 
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Henry; as, *^MflDy a beau becomes a beggar.'' ^^Xrod blesses the 
giving hand and makes it a getting hand." His proverbs are like 
^ steel in a fountain, the sparkle pleases the eye and the tonic 
strengthens the heart." 

Closely connected with ecclesiastical proverbs are those mottoes 
which our pious ancestors engraved on their dining tables, on the 
lintels of their houses, on their signet rings, and carriage doors — 
hopeful earnests of that day when the prophecy of Zechariah shall 
be fulfilled and on ^ every pot," and upon the bells of the horses — 
^ Holiness unto the Lord " shall be inscribed. 

So it is not the poverty but the wealth of this subject that is em- 
barrassing ; for their is no phase of life, no shade of character, 
which has not passed through the alembic of the great heart of 
humanity, and become a proverb. — Christian Union. 
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RELIANCE OK 60D. 

If thou ha8t erer felt that all on earth 
Is transient and unstable, that the hopes 
Which man reposes on his brother man, 
Are oft but broken reeds ; if thou hast seen 
That life itself " is but a rapor," sprung 
From time's up-heaying ocean, decked, perhaps, 
With here and there a rainbow, but full soon 
To be dissoWed and mingled with the rast 
And fathomless expanse that rolls its wares 
On every side around thee ; if thy heart 
Has deeply felt all thie, and thus has learned 
That earth has no security, — then go 
And place tliy trust in God. 

The bliss of earth 
Is transient as the colored light that beams 
In morning dew-drops. Tet a little while, 
And all that earth can show of mi^esty, 
Of strength, or loTeliness, shall fade away 
Like yernal blossoms. From the conqueror*s hand. 
The sceptre and the sword shall pass away ; 
The migh^ ones of earth shall lay them down 
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In their low beds, and death shall set his seal 
On beauty's marble brow, and, cold and pale, 
Bloomless and Yoiceless, shall the lovely ones 
Go to the '* congregation of the dead.*' 

Yea, more than this ; the migh^ rocks that lift 

Their solemn forms upon the mountain heights, 

Like time's proud citadels, to bear the storms 

And wreck of ages, — these, too, shall decay. 

And Desolation's iyy hand shall wave 

O'er all that thou canst see, — blot out the suns 

That shed their glory o'er uncounted worlds, — 

Call in the distant comets from their wild 

And devious course, and bid them cease to move. 

And clotlie the heavens in darkness. But the power 

Of God, his goodness, and his grace, shall be 

Unchanged, when all the worlds that he has made, 

Have ceased their revolutions. When the suns 

That burn in yonder sky, have poured their last, 

Their dying glory o'er the realms of space. 

Still, God shall be the same, — the same in love, 

In majesty, in mercy : then rely 

In faith on Him, and thou shalt never find 

Hope disappointed, or reliance vain. Casket. 



Massachusetts state teachers* association. 



The twenty-seveDth annual meeting of this association was held in 
Boston, Oct. 20, 21 and 22. The opening exercises were held in 
Lowell Institute Hall, on Thursday evening, the 20th inst. The 
teachers assembled were first addressed by Professor Agassiz of 
Cambridge. He was greeted with applause as he stepped to the 
front of the platform. A part of his address we give in substance : 

^ FeUow-teachers, I speak to you this evening with a diffidence 
unusual to me : for it is my custom to speak upon those subjects 
with which I have become familiar by study. Yet, as I am about to 
return to Europe, perhaps never to return, an experience of more 
than fifty years in teaching may justify an attempt to make some 
suggestions to you, who have already learned so much by your own 
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experience. I intend to speak of some of the defects of our public 
schools, and this subject renders me diffident. 

" We are too well satisfied with what our public schools have ao- 
complished, and too proud of them. Thej have accomplished much; 
they have secured to us our republican government ; but they have 
not produced ^mong the masses of our people that culture which is 
the proper product of good schools. Proof of this lack of culture 
is evident wherever men gather in public places. The language we 
hear in our streets, the language and the manners of a large propor- 
tion of those who graduate at our public schools, give evidence of 
this lack of culture. 

r The methods of teaching are defective.*^ I cannot approve that 
method whichf tends to the exercise and development of little elee 
than the memory. J ^ 

^^ Another evil of our system is, thatA^lasses and schools are too 
large^^ When I see the large school-houses in which hundreds of 
pupils are gathered, I am often painfully reminded of the crowded 
barracks of soldiers. In these school buildings, the large classes 
placed under the care of one teacherjnecessitate a mechanical unifor- 
mity, and prevent the teacher firom aolpting himself to the individual 
wants of his pupils.; 

^ Another defect is found in the way in which we apportion to the 
teachers the branches to be taught. CWe require one teacher to teach 
too many branches. One man cannot know everything. When so 
much is required of one teacher, he ought to be a walking cyclope- 
dia. Since this is impossible, text-books are resorted to. Most of 
these are worthless ; they are made by book-makers, and put up in a 
form that will sell welL) They are made for the purpose of making 
money. The pupil needs to be taught, not by the unmeaning 
phraseology of text -books, but by the living, loving voice of a 
teacher. 

^ Again /we need more teaching of the things themselves, in place 
of the verbal exposition of things. Normal schools should be fur- 
nished with the means of fitting teachers to teach the elements of the 
physical sciences. Teachers should be prepared to unfold to pupils, 
in a clear manner, the history of the earth. They should become 
skilful in teaching the elements of mineralogy and chemistry. Why 
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80 much time spent in studying pammar ?P Did Homer study any 
grammar? or did Cicero finish his masterly orations by the rules of 
any treatise upon grammar? These men produced their inimitable 
works when technical grammars were yet unwritten. 

**The public are demanding, and will soon imperatively demand, 
that those teachers should be employed who can open the book of 
Nature and teach from its pages. 

^ The great fact is now beginning to be realized that the knowl- 
edge oF nature has conferred upon man a power that all the classic 
literature and famous art of antiquity failed to bestow.'' 

Our limits forbid a suitable notice of tho^carefully-written address 
of Rev. A. P. Peabody. His subject was Words." The address 
contained many striking illustrations of the history with which many 
of our words are freighted, as they come to us from the centuries.) 

The forenoon of Friday we spent in the High School Section of the 
association. The programme was somewhat formidable ; but the 
absence of Professor Morse, who was to occupy the first hour, led to 
a deviation from the expected order of exercises, so that the subject 
of English Grammar came up. The questions proposed were : ^a 
it advisable to continue the study of English Grammar in its present 
artificial form? If not, what measures ought to be adopted to secure 
a more rational introduction to the study of the English Language ?" 
/_ With the above questions for her subject, Miss Jellison, of the 
Girls' High and Normal School, read a paper that secured the 
closest attention of those present. She began by showing that the 
civilized world wasted in salutes, &c., 150,000 rounds of powder per 
day, at the cost of 900,000 francs. All this while people are starv- 
ing. The comparison was drawn with the waste of power in chil- 
dren by useless time spent on some subjects. An interesting experi- 
ence of a young lady in her attempts to gSfn knowledge was given. 
When she became a teacher she taught what was given to teach, 
and grammar was her stumbling block ; all the text-books are theo- 
retical ; if any purpose is arrived at by the text-books, that purpose 
was unaccomplished, all the good gained was certainly outside the 
"science of grammar." V The pupils had the means and not the end. 

One harm was the distaste caused in the pupil for language. A 
second was the demoralization of teachers in endeavoring to reduce 
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to a mechanical thing that which was by no means mechanical^ The 
system strikes the death-blow to originality of thought and speech. 

The paper was full of force, wit, and sharp quotations, and most 
interesting in its character, and clearly established that the use of 
grammar, as taught in our public schools, was nonsensical and harm- 
ful in the highest degree.) 

Example first, rule afterwards, was the motto of the day, and the 
study of literature rather than grammar. 

Mr. Perkins opened the discussion of the subject, and agre^ with 
the lady's opinion. English grammars nearly all commence with 
the definition, ^English Grammar teaches how to speak and write 
the language correctly." If it did, it was not a success, for few 
scholars ever learned to talk from their grammar. The proper way 
of teaching the English language was by example and correction of 
faults. 

fMr. Greenough, of the Normal School of Rhode Island, said that 
one of the chief errors in teaching grammar, was, that pupils were 
required to learn and to use rules of technical grammar, before they 
were familiar with the facts by means of which we naturally come to 
a knowledge of those rules. lie urged that the teaching of technical 
grammar properly belonged to a High School course of study, and 
that the work of schools of lower grade, in the department of lan- 
guage, was to teach, by composition-writing and other exercises, the 
proper use of the English language^ He thought one of the first 
remedies for the present artificial modes of teaching grammar, was to 
assign it its proper place in a course of study. He maintained that 
a better method of teaching grammar was needed, that in the schools 
of higher grade, by means of the facts previously acquired in lan- 
guage lessons, pupils should be led to deduce for themselves the 
rules of grammar. 

He approved what had been said respecting the value of selections 
from English classics committed to memory by young pupils, but 
thought that much more than the ability to quote the expressions of 
others should be gained by the pupils in our schools ; they should be 
taught in such a way as to lead them to originate the expressions of 
their own ideas and thoughts. In closing, he showed that one of the 
best features of the object method of teaching was found in the fact, 
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that every lesson when properly prevented was necessarily a means 
of developing the ability of the pupil to express his own thoughts 
clearly and accurately. ( -,. 

/ Mr. Leightouy of Melrose, |p08«~to defend the text^book^ It 
seemed to him that if any text-book in grammar was used in teach- 
ing, as a text-book in arithmetic is used, the end would be gained. 
By giving examples on the board, the pupil would soon learn to 
derive his own rule from the examples furnished him. 

(Mr. Hilythought that the imperfections of a grammar were dwelt 
upon, while the good points were passed over. 

If grammars were founded upon the proper use of the language, 
they must be useful. Let the class make sentences and then parse 
them, and we should soon gain good. Language was the main point 
in this study, and other languages than our own were useful in learn- 
iDg our own. p 

I Mr. Howi8on,lof the English High School, was of the opinion 
that the use ortne standard text-books was productive of more good 
than evil. The children who used bad English came from families 
that used worse English than himself. He thought that the text- 
books did teach how to speak and write the English language cor- 
rectly, and the improper use of the text-books was the source of the 
harm done. 

The chief defect in our grammars was the attempt to bring into 
them the rules of inflected forms of other languages. 

The gentleman read a summary of what seemed to him to be the 
defects in oui grammars. The general defects were as follows : — 

1st. Failure to discriminate between the conceptions of grammar, 
logic and rhetoric. 2d. A consequent muddle of the treatment of 
etymology. 3d. Defects in the treatment of syntax. 4th. A false 
and imbecile system of analysis. The speaker then treated of these 
defects under these four general heads, to some length and with 
much acumen. 

In addition to the above-named gentlemen,^ Messrs. Hunt, Knight, 
Greene, Thomson, Harrington, Swineton anat>thers participated in 
the discussion. It was evident that some of the speakers had given 
much thought to the subjects, logic and grammar, and the proper 
relations of each. This was especially evident of Mr. Greene, of 
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the Oread Institute, Worcester, and Mr. Howison, of the Eaglisk 
High School, Boston. In speaking of the fourth defect of our text- 
books in grammar, Mr. H. paid a deserved compliment to the sys- 
tem of analysis presented in the text-books of Prof. S. S. Greene, 
affirming that it was the best system that had yet been brought 
before the public. He then stated that this system, so preferable to 
any other, was yet very far from satisfying the requirements of a 
sound logic. He affirmed that some of the distinctions made by Mr. 
Greene are not in accordance with the operations of the pupil's mind, 
and therefore artificial. He gave a summary of the defects, mainly 
as follows : (1.) Divisions of the proposition are inaccurate; there 
should be three general divisions instead of two. (2.) Improper 
definition of the predicate. (3.) False location of the copula. 
(4.) The true predicate is called an attribute, so that all predicates 
are considered merely attributive in their use. (5.) Incomplete and 
false classification of predicates. (6.) The subordinate elements are 
made three, when there are in reality but two. 

These points Mr. Howison said he was prepared to prove, but did 
not feel that the short time remaining for this discussion would justify 
him in doing so. We hope that the proof will be attempted soon, 
so that if any improvements can be made, the excellent system of 
Mr. Greene may soon be improved. If there is to be progress in 
teaching, it must be by improving what is of acknowledged excellence, 
rather than by adopting new and untried systems. 

Some of the points reached by the Association in the farther dis- 
cussion of grammar were, that grammar and logic should not be 
mingled under the name of grammar ; — ^that the classification of cases, 
by which we have three cases of nouns, is partly a logical and partly 
an etymological classification, whereas the classification should be 
only etymological, by which we can have but two cases of nouns ; — 
that very much time had been wasted in our grammar schools in 
grammatical parsing; — that, before entering the high school, pupils 
should be trained to recognize readily the parts of speech, and to 
write the different forms of nouns, of pronouns, and of verbs em- 
ployed in constructions ; — ^and that the complete course in technical 
grammar should be reserved for the high school course. 

The discussion upon grammar was followed by an exercise by 
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fProf. Ternault, of the Normal School, whagave a lesson on free hand 
drawing and explanation of the manner of using the crayon and 
black-board. J/ This exercise was of a very interesting nature, and 
called out tne strictest and closest attention. 

( The Convention of the High School Section opened at 2 o'clock, 
with ^ The Decimal System,^/ a subject which was discussed for a 
short time, after which came up (* The Course of Study for High 
Schools."^ The character of the discussion on this subject was, in 
effect, what study should be taken up, when should it be commenced 
and how far pursued. Among the gentlemen taking a prominent 
part were Messrs. Harrington and Kugg, of New Bedford ; Hagar, 
of Salem ; Parsons, of Waltham ; Williston, of Cambridge ; Howi- 
8on, Minns, Collar, Philbrick and Grardner, of Boston, and several 
others. The discussion was extremely animated and interesting, so 
much so that it occupied over two hours and a half, the Convention 
not adjourning till past 5 o'clock. 

The Grammar Section met in Tremont Temple. /Mr. H. H. 

V 

Lincoln, Master of the Lyman School, East Boston, read a paper 
entitled " Some of the Elements of Success in Teaching.'^ Among 
the points presented were, to secure the good will of the pupils, and 
to jsecure this there should be a pervading atmosphere of love in 
the school-room. Another element of success was a conscientious 
duty on the part of the teacher. The inspiration to duty should be 
drawn from the study of the upper currents of the right and true. 
The third element of success was (self-culture^ The calling could 
not be raised to the dignity of a profession iCntil the mass of teach- 
ers became more highly educated. To dignify their calling they 
must become day by day better scholars and better Christians. The 
last element of success mentioned was the ability to teach the pupil 
self-reliance. Self-reliance should be taught the pupil morally as 
well as intellectually. Give the pupil moral principles and let him 
go forth to hew his own way. Let teachers look upon their pupils 
not as green-house plants, but as infant oaks. It required consum- 
mate tact and wisdom to teach their pupils to be self-reliant without 
being self-sufficient. In conclusion, he enumerated the necessary 
qualities of the true teacher, and urged them to select a high aim. 
In the elevation of the pupil was the teacher's success, and in the 
pupil's gratitude their reward. 
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In the afternoon the Grammar School Section met in Tremont 
Temple at half past 2 o'clock, whenCProf. D. P. Howe, of Boston, 
made a few remarks on the preposition in English Grammar. / The 
President, E. B. Hale, Esq., addressed his attention to the same 
subject* A paper was then read by Joshua Bates, Master of the 
Brimmer School, Boston, on ^ Morals, Habits, Manners," discussed 
by Mr. Brown, of the Bowdoin School, Rev. John J. Sargent, of 
Boston ; Rev. Dr. Muzzy, of Cambridge; H. H. Lincoln, of Bos- 
ton ; Mr. Jameson, of the Boylston School, and Dr. George B. 
Emerson, of Boston. After a recess, which was then taken, H. N. 
Hudson, of Shakesperian fame, delivered an able lecture on ^ Studies 
in English Literature," which was followed by a discussion. 

An essay was next read by Mr. L. H. Dunton, Master of the 
Lawrence School, Boston, on **The Office of Text-Books in the 
Common Schools." It was a carefully prepared paper, and was Us- 
tened to with interest. This was followed by a discussion on Mr. 
Lincoln's essay, which was opened by Prof. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, 
and in which other gentlemen participated. A discussion upon the 
question, ^ What should be accomplished in drawing in Grammar 
Schools, and how should the work be performed? " was opened with 
a well prepared paper by Mr. H. C. BLardon, Master of the Shart- 
leff School, South Boston. Mr. Allen, of Newton, who spent two 
years in Germany, spoke of his observations of the methods of 
teaching drawing in the German schools, and the meeting adjourned 
until half past 2, P. K. 

The Primary Section met in Lowell Institute Hall. The attend- 
ance was large. Mr. R. C. Metcalf, Head Master of the Adams 
School, Boston, presided, and Mr. A. F. Winship was Secretary. 
After prayer by Rev. D. W. Waldron, (Mr. John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of the Public ScJhools of Boston, ^^aa^intcoduoed, 
^canT spoke upon the duties %nd claims of teachers. He urged a 
higher salary than is generally paid, and thought that (etjfkale teach- 
ers did not remain sufficiently long in the profession^ ^. L. M. 
Chase, Principal of the Washington School in the Highland district, 
then delivered an essay on ^^ The Characteristics of a Good Primary 
School Teacher^.!^ It contained not a few suggestions of value, and was 
listened to with interest. Mr. Thomas Emerson, Superintendent of 
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the schools in Newton^ was then introduced, and proceeded to make 
an^ddress on the ^* Proper Method of Teaching Reading in the Pri- 
mary Schools// (Mr. M. A. Calkins, Superintendent of Primary 
Schools in New xork, gave an interesting explanation of object- 
teaching, and its relations to correct habits of learning, and its re- 
sults in educatioui) in which he depicted minutely the good effect 
which this system, properly taught, must have upon the child's mind, 
and strongly urged its universal application. 

The exercises in the afternoon were held in the Girls' High and 
Normal School building, on West Newton street, beginning soon 
after 2 o'clock. In consequence of the large attendance, the Conven- 
tion was divided into four parts, occupying separate rooms, where 
the exercises were conducted severally by Mrs. Sullivan, Principal 
of Training School, Cambridge ; Miss Jones, Principal of Training 
School, Worcester ; Miss Turner, East Boston ; Miss Stickney, 
Principal of Training School, Boston. The programme consisted of 
essays, discussions and illustrations of elementary instruction, with 
practical lessons in each case, the teachers severally repeating four 
times. Mrs. Sullivan presided over the spelling department ; Miss 
Turner and Miss Jones represented different methods of elementary 
reading ; and Miss Stickney and her assistant. Miss Hintz, with her 
little pupils, illustrated the method of teaching numbers. Lessons 
were given to Miss Stickney's pupils to illustrate the various essays ; 
and object lessons were given upon the quality reflective by Miss 
Stoddard, Miss Stickney and Miss Hintz, in the several rooms. 
Various discussions took place, particularly in the matter of teac^hing 
reading, which latter was participated in by Messrs. Emerson, of 
Newton ; Tweed, of Charlestown ; Hardon, of the Shurtleff School 
in Boston, and others ; and at 5 o'clock the Convention adjourned. 

A general meeting was held in the evening in Tremont Temple, 
Mr. Hale, the President, in the chair. After preliminaries, an ad- 
dress was made by Mr. Walter Smith, of England, on *^ Art, Edu- 
cation and Drawing." It was an elaborately written production and 
abounded in a large number of practical suggestions. At its con- 
clusion, on motion of Mr. Harrington, of New Bedford, a resolu- 
tion of thanks to Mr. Smith was adopted, and also commendatory of 
the system. 
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[^Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education^ wa« 
then introduced, and /spoke at some length upon a ^ State Educatioii- 
al Tax." He advocate with no little ability a tax apportioned to 
the cities and towns according to the actual school attendance^ 

The closing session of the Association on Saturday morning io 
Tremont Temple, was fully equal in interest to any of the preceding 
sessions, but our limits forbid any extended notice. 
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NEW MGUND ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The semi-annnal Bession of the ABSociation of New England School Snperinten- 
dentB was held on Thursday in the lecture-room of the Girls' High and Normal 
School, on Mason street. A dozen or twenty superintendents were present at the 
opening, including Superintendents Philbrick, of Boston, Tweed, of Charlestovn, 
Marble, of Worcester, and Morrill, of Lowell. The Association was called to 
order at 9^ o'clock, by the President, Superintendent Charles Morrill, of Lowell, 
and the records of the last meeting were read by the Secretary, Superintendent W. 
W. Waterman, of Taunton. Among the changes noted since the last meeting were 
the transfer of Superintendent Tilton, of Newport, to the position of Superintend- 
ent of Phillips Academy, and the election of Mr. A. D. Small to fill the Tacancy; 
the transfer of Superintendent Thomas Emerson ft'om Wobnm to Newton; the 
transfer of Superintendent Davis from Nashua to Woburn, and the election of Mr. 
Wood, a former teacher, as Superintendent at Nashua. Mr. W. A. Wilde bad 
been elected as the first Superintendent of the Maiden schools, and Mr. Tash to 
the same post at Lewiston, Me. 

Superintendents Hubbard, of Springfield, Tweed, of Charlestown, and EmenoB, 
of Newton, were appointed a committee to nominate officers for the Association, 
and presented the following list, which was adopted : Superintendent Leach, of 
ProTidence, President; Superintendent Waterman, of Taunton, Secretary, and 
Superintendents Philbrick, of Boston, Hale, of Cambridge, Dayis, of Somerrille, 
and Ward, of Northampton, as the Standing Committee. 

This completed the business of the session, and a paper was then read by Super- 
intendent A. D. Small, of Newport, upon " The General Reading of our Scholars.** 
The paper dwelt upon the eyils resulting from a careless selection of reading mat- 
ter for the children, and the duty of teachers in inculcating a lore of good litem- 
ture, and forming a correct literary taste in their pupils. He suggested the prepa- 
ration of lists of books and the ofier of prizes to the pupils for reading them. 

A paper on the " Marking System " was read by Superintendent Thomas Emei^ 
son, of Newton. He alluded to the evils of the self-reporting system, and the sys- 
tem of marking by the teacher he considered open to numerous objections. He 
thought the marking system had done much to raise the hue and cry about theliigfa 
pressure system, and tliat it should be entirely banished ft'om existence. 
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The papers were then taken up for discusBion, and remarks upon the subject of 
reading were made by Prof. Tweed, of Charlestown, Abner J. Phipps, Esq., Agent 
of the State Board of Education, who alluded to the important fact that teachers 
read very little educational literature. He belieyed that not more than one-eighth 
of the teachers had a taste for good reading. 

Superintendents Tewksbury, of Fall River, Leach, of Providence, and Fhilbrick, 
of Boston, and others, also made practical remarks^upon the subject. 

Superintendent Dayis, of Somenrille, was of the opinion that the literature of 
the Sabbath Schools was deleterious. The books in Sabbatli School libraries were 
religious novels and those of the weakest kind. He belieyed it would be better for 
the young if all the books should be burned. 

Mr. Philbrick read a letter from some Chicago teachers, rendered destitute by 
the fire, who desired to procure situations. 

A discussion upon the *' Marking System" followed, which resulted in a free 
expression of opinion against the question of marking each day's lesson. 

A resolution, offered by Mr. Philbrick, disapproving the system of marking the 
daily recitations of pupils and recommending its discontinuance, was discussed and 
unanimously passed ; and another resolution was passed approving of the marking 
of written examinations. 

A motion was made to appoint a committee to prepare a course of study for 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and ungraded schools, and report at the next 
meeting. The motion was adopted, and the Association adjourned until half-past 
two. 

In the afternoon, the following committee was appointed to prepare a list of 
studies under the resolution of the forenoon : Mr. Abner J. Phipps, and Superin- 
iendenta Emerson, of Newton, Tweed, of Charlestown, Philbrick, of Boston, and 
Marble, of Worcester. 

A discussion then ensued upon the time of holding State Teachers' Institutes, 
whether it was i racticable to close the gchools for a couple of days, soon after the 
commencement of the fall term, or hold the Institute during vacation time. There 
appeared to be a feeling that the State Association was controlled by a ring, which 
created a prejudice among teachers against it. 

The question of school statistics, and of devising a uniform method of keeping 
the attendance, was considered. It seems that the system, or, rather, absence of 
all system, of keeping school records in the different States, has led to grave statis- 
tical errors, and on motion of Mr. Emerson it m as voted to request the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education to prepare a plan for returning statistics, in order 
to secure uniformity. 

On motion of Superintendent A. P. Marble, of Worcester, it was voted that in 
the opinion of this body the annual meeting of this Association and of the several 
New England State Teachers' Associations should be held in the latter part of the 
saxumer vacation. — Boston Journal* 
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OuB conversation should be such that youth may therein And improvement, 
woman modesty, the aged respect, and all men civility. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAHINATIONa 

(,Commimicatioii8 for this Department uiay be addressed to A. J. Makobxbtxb, ProTidcnce, £. IJ 

The following questions were used in the examioation of candidates for admis- 
sion to the Rhode Island State Normal School :-^ 

Geography. 

1. Name the States east of the Misssissippi rirer. 

2. Draw a map of Pennsylvania, with the prir.cipal mountains, rivers and cities. 

3. Name and locate flve of the largest lakes on the Olobe. 

4. Name the principal rivers that flow into the Mississippi, and state where thej 
are found. 

5. In what direction would you sail in sailing from New York to London? 

6. Locate the principal rivers and lakes of Rusbia. 

7. Locate Philadelphia, St. Louis, Charleston, Constantinople, and Bombay. 

8. Name the seas in and around Europe. 

9. Name and locate the principal mountains of Europe. 

10. Why is the climate of western Europe warmer than that of America in tiie 
same latitude ? 

Arithmetio. 

1. From sixteen thousand three hundred seventy-flve and sixteen hundred 
thousanths, subtract fourteen thousand three hundred forty-five and one hundred 
fifty-three millionths, and divide the remainder by five thousandths. 

2. What is the least common multiple, and what is the greatest common divisor 
of 16, 24, 30, 56? 

3. Divide three-fourths of five-sixths by two-thirds of eight-ninths of .7. 

4. What decimal of £16, 10 shillings, 8 pence, is £5, 4 shillings and 2 pence? 

5. If 100 men, working 6 hours a day, can dig a ditch in 5 days, how long will 
it take 80 men, working 10 hours a day, to dig one ten times as long, of the same 
width and depth? 

6. If three-fifths of a yard of carpeting be worth 2i dollars, what are seven 
and two-fiflhs yards worth? 

7. What is the difference between the amount of $1,000 for 4 years, 3 months 
and 10 days, at simple interest and at compound interest? 

8. What is the value of a rectangular lot of land, 20 feet wide and 4 rods long, 
at 75 dollars per acre ? 

9. A man bought a house for $5,000, and sold it for 10 per cent, more than be 
gave for it, and 4 per cent, above its estimated value ; what was its estimated value? 

10. A man bought a watch for fifty dollars, and, after keeping it 6 months and 
three days, sold it for fifty-five dollars. Money being worth seven ai^ three-tenths 
per cent, interest, what per cent did the man make upon the money invested in 
the watch ? 

Grammar. 

1. Define Grammar. 

2. Write the plural of thief, staff, negro, valley, chorus, convoy, copy, money, 
BpoonfHil, index. 

3. Write the principal parts of awake, begin, bid, catch, hurt, know, see, show, 
strive, write. 
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4. Pane the words in capitals in the following sentences :— 

** Ho sat upon the throne a mitred bishop wrapped in the robes of ms 

ECCLESIASTICAL offlcO." 

5. Erery dat stbitb to be more faithful. 

6. '* To BiM WHO in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible formS) she speaks 
A various language." 

7. " High on a throne of royal state. . . . 

Satan exalted sat, bt mebit raised 
To that bad eminence.'* 

8. Whom have they elected ooybbitor? The thought of what we may become 
OUGHT to arouse us to action. 

9. Correct tiie following sentences : The ship and him that guideth it moves 
slowly. We should profit from the knowledge of others. Qranite feels very 
roughly. Had I ought to have given him the book? They arrived safely. It may 
have been him. Her hat lays in the chair. Let each in their office wait. I and 
yon are admitted. Who do you think has come ? 

10. Write a sentence containing a transitive and an intransitive verb. 
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EDITED BT G. E. WHITTEMORE. 

New Ekgland Association op Superintendents op Public ScHooLS.-^The 
semi-annual meeting of this Association was held in Boston, October 19, 1871. 
Rev. Daniel Leach, of Providence, was elected President, and W. W. Waterman, 
of Taunton, Secretary for the ensuing year. Mr. A. D. Small, of Newport, read 
a paper on ** The General Beading of our Schools," which, with the debate that 
followed, gives us some ground for hoping that henceforth a correct literary taste, 
and a familiarity with eilucational literature, will be considered, at least by the gen- 
tlemen participating in the discussion, as essential qualifications of candidates for 
teacherships. 

The questions, " How to secure good teachers, and a better attendance of pupils," 
and "What is the proper use of text-books?" were discussed with ability, but by 
far the most praeticaXy important and sensible act was the adoption of the following 
resolution offered by Superintendent Philbrick, of Boston : — 

Resohedf That we consider the practice of marking the merit of the daily recita- 
tions of the pupils as objectionable, and recommend its discontinuance. We, how- 
ever, approve and recommend marking the merit of written examinations. 

We wish the recommendation would be generally conformed to. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a course of study for primary, interme- 
diate, grammar and ungn^ded schools, to report at the next meeting. 

Massachusetts State Teachers' Association.-^A fViIl report of the late 
annual meeting of this Association, held at Boston, will be found in another depart- 
ment of The Schoolmastee. 
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Fbovidencb Teachxbs* Association.— The abore Asfrociation held a meetiiig 
CD Wednesday evening, October 25th. 

The discussion upon the ** Introduction of branches of Natural Science into the 
lower grades of School," was animated and interesting, although mostly upon one 
side of the question* No one advocated the introduction of a text-book into the 
hands of the pupil, but all who spoke were in favor of making use of study and 
observation of natural objects and natural phenomena, for the early development 
of the perceptive faculties, and for leading the young into a love for things which, 
when thus regarded, will form a source of innocent pleasure through life. A direct 
^advantage resulting from the careful observation of objects in which all children 
are interested,-'for instance, animals, flowers, fruits, trees, &c., is the fiict of its 
establishing habits of close examination and scrutiny of whatever may be subjects 
of attention in school, or iu after life. It is, too, a very important thing in Hie 
direction and development of moral character. This is especially true of boys. If 
a boy is interested in some branch of natural science, he will find his pleasure 
there, rather than in following the bad ways which allure to destruction our youth. 
It is often a potent means of interesting dull or careless children in intellectual 
work. The reputed dunce is sometimes awakened by interesting him in what he 
can partly do with his hands and his eyes in collecting and observing specimens in 
mineralogy, botany, and kindred branches. This acts as an entering wedge into 
his mind which, when opened, often displays great strength and capacity. It was 
urged that some attention should be given to natural science in the lower grades of 
school for the reason, that as most pupils never went further than those grades, some 
of the advantages derived therefrom should be obtained there. Again, if the pupils 
should go to the high school or college, it is a very important preparation for the 
study of the text-books on the subject there used. Striking instances of the advan- 
tages to be derived from an early interest in some branch of natural science, were 
related. In regard to lack of knowledge for giving instruction, it was suggested 
that there were certain interesting facts which could easily be observed by all, and 
that if the uninstructed teacher would beg^n a new subject with the pupils, he 
would add to his teaching the enthusiasm of a learner. One speaker remarked 
tliat he had found it very useful to make the facts which the pupils learn of natural 
objects the basis of written exercises, thus fixing, with much exactness, the facta in 
the pupils' minds, and, at the same time, developing power in composition. 

These are only a few of the points presented at this discussion, which was partici- 
pated in by both ladies and gentlemen, and closed with apparent reluctance. 

The topic for consideration at the next meeting is, — " To what extent is the pr^ 
aration of Arithmetic lessons to be encouraged or allowed ? " 

Pbovidencb School Committbb. — At the meeting of the Providence Seho<d 
Committee, October 27, the resignation of Mr. E. M. Thurston, a member of the 
Committee from the seventh ward, was accepted, and tiie vacancy in the Auditing 
Committee thus caused was filled by the appointment of Mr. William H. Farkhorst 
to that position. 

Messrs. T. A. Doyle, A. J. Barnaby and W. A. Mowry were appointed a special 
committee, to report at the next meeting of the Committee, on the subject of 
" Absenteeism from School ;" and, also, if by them deemed advisable, an act pro- 
viding for the compulsory attendance of children at school, to be presented by the 
Committee to the Oeneral Assembly at its next session. 
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Mr. S. S. Rider, of the fifth ward, introduced a proposition for a reorganization 
of the School Committee, which, with accompanying resolution, was laid on the 
table to be called up at the next meeting. Mr. Rider's objection to the present 
arrangement seems to rest on these grounds : 1st. That sixteen members of the 
School Committee are without positions on any of the standing committees, except- 
ing the District or Ward Committees. 2d. That too much power is given to the 
Committee on Qualifications. 8d. That in the General Committee ** twenty mem- 
bers out of the fifty-seven constitute a quorum, and thus eleven members in a com- 
mittee of fifty-seven may decide the important questions which may come before 
it." 

The Schools in Providence and vicinity have liberally contributed both money 
and clothing for the relief of the sufferers by the great fires in Cliicago and other 
parts of the West. 

Improvements upon Bridoham School Building. — The addition of a Man- 
sard roof upon Bridgham School- house and the repairs now in progress upon other 
parts of tlie building and school premises, will render it hardly less attractive than 
the newer school structures which are such an ornament and honor to the city. 
By the substitution of the present roof for the low, unsightly one which it replaced, 
not only is the architectural appearance of the house much improved, but four light 
and beautiful school-rooms are added, making, in all, fourteen, — accommodating 
about seven hundred pupils. 

The above house is finely located in a growing and intelligent part of the city, 
and we congratulate Mr. Russell, the deservedly popular Principal, and his able 
corps of assistants, upon the increased accommodations and attractions which were 
much needed to make their labors in the fullest measure successful. 

The Principal's room will now be found on the lowest floor, on the Bridgham 
street side, and we advise any one who desires to witness some excellent teaching 
by an earnest and genial teacher, to visit this school. 

The Evening Schools. — The attendance of the evening schools is largely in 
excess this year over that of last winter. Two new schools were opened in addi- 
tion to the usual number, and yet there is not room enough for all that apply for 
admission. At tlie Polytechnic School, over seventy scholars are enrolled, and 
twenty kinds of professions or occupations are represented. 

The Institute at Chepachet, Oct. 26 and 27, was a very pleasant and success- 
ful enterprise, but we are unable to obtain any extended account of its exercises for 
this month's issue. 

Tiverton. — In this town on a. pleasant dtij in September the School Committee 
visited all of the four schools, and found an aggregate oi ihirty-seven pupils attend- 
ing. The monthly wages paid the four teachers amount to $136. Would not it be 
wiser to unite these schools, even if a portion of the funds be applied to paying for 
conveying th^ children from their homes to the scliool in coaches ? 

Bristol. — The contract for building the new school house has been awarded and 
the work has already been commenced. 

Burriixvillb. — The Teachers* Association of this town hold monthly meetings 

of great interest, the last being held at Mohegan. The exercises at these meetings 

are largely participated in by the enthusiastic lady teachers of ihis town. The 

school in ^asokiville, in charge of Mrs. Ellen M. Walling, is in a flourishing condi- 

8 
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tion. Mrs. Walling, who is an excellent frnunmor school teacher, was, in 1869, 

elected a member of the School Committee at the town meeting, bat felt obliged« 

on accoant of her duties in the school-room, to decline serring on the Committee. 

At Laurel Ridge the question of building a new school-house is being discnsied. 

Cbanstov. — A meeting of the teachers of this town, under the direction of Supt. 
Anderson, was held at Smith's Palace school-house, on Friday, Oct. 27. The cm- 
tom of this town of holding teachers' meetings on one Jfridaj in each month, Tisit- 
ing each school in turn, has been productiTC of the best results, and we adTist 
school officers to obsenre the workings of this plan in Cranston. 

East Grbbitwich. — Prof. G. W. Greene, of the State Board of Education, hat 
been appointed ** Lecturer on American History," in Cornell Unirersity. Tlilt 
most excellent appointment, which Prof. Greene has accepted, will not prerent hia 
fhlfllling similar duties at our State Normal School. 

JoHNSTOir. — At a recent risit of the Commissioner to the school of Miss Abby 
Aldrich, who is an excellent teacher, he found that the school was kept in a damm 
unpleasant basement of the school-house, although the school-room proper of tiie 
building is light and airy and is not used on week days. Why is this 8tat« of things 
tolerated? and why hare not the School Committee of the town visited this school 
during the last fire terms ? 

LiMcoLv. — A spirited and profitable liOcal Institute was held at Central Falls on 
Saturday, Oct 28. The School Committee of the town, and several teachers from 
Pawtucket, Lonsdale and ProTidence took part in its exercises. 

SciTUATB. — In the appeal case in regard to the location of the new school-house 
in the Chopmist District, the Commissioner sustains the action of the Town School 
Committee. 

Exeter. — The new school-house in Yawgoo District, No. 13, of this town was 

dedicated on Thursday, Oct. 5. Addresses were delirered by Hon. N. B. Lewis, of 

the School Committee, the Commissioner of Public Schools, and others. The new 

house cost 91,400, and is a credit to this wide-awake town. 

Carolika Mills. — On Wednesday, Oct. 4, the school-house at this Tillage, whidi 
has been rerised and improred at a co8t of #8,500, was dedicated to the cause of 
Education. Addresses were delirered by Mr. O. H. Kyle of Westerly, and Hon. T. 
W. Bicknell, ComTnissioner of Public Schools. The house has been entirely re- 
modelled, ftirnished with all the modern improvements, and finished in the best 
style that whitewash, paint and rarnish can accomplish. The school hereafter is 
to be a graded school, with three departments. 

J. C. Gekenouoh, of our State Normal School, has been solicited by the Com- 
mittee of the Teacher's School of Natural Science, Boston, to give a course of les- 
sons in Mineralogy to the teachers who form that school. 
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FIB8T LES80N8 IN PHYSICS. For use in the Upper Grades of our Com- 
mon Schools. Bj C. L. Hotze, Teacher of Physics in the Central High School, 
ClcTeland, O. St. Louis : Hendricks & Chittenden. 1871. Pp. 172. 

Here we have, in a compact form, thirty-nine lessons upon the most important 

topics in Physics, such as gravity, specific gravity, magnetic attraction, electrie 

attraction, lightning, cohesion, adhesion, elasticity, pressure of air, the inclined 

plane, the lever, pumps, sound, heat, light, etc., etc. The illustrations of th« 
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steam engine, the hydraulic press, and other common machines, are very clear, 
and ensily understood. The book furnishes information upon those practical mat- 
ters which should be understood by the masses of the people — those who noTer get 
any training beyond that of the grammar school. Those who eivjoy the benefit of a 
high school course will be all the better prepared for it by the study of this little 
book. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND 
INORGANIC. By George F. Barker, M. D., Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry in. Tale College. New lUren, Conn. : Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1870. 
Pp. 842. 

The first part of this book is intended to be an elementary treatise upon Theo- 
retical CHiemistry, presenting *' the principles of the science as they are held by 
the best chemists of the day.'* The second part of the book contains the facts of 
Inorganic Chemistry, arranged systematically, under appropriate heads. Tho 
classification of the elements into metals and metalloids is discarded, and they are 
arranged electro-chemically, ttom negatiTO to positive. The metric system of 
weights and measures, and the centigrade scale of thermometric degrees are used 
throughout the book. Problems and practical exercises are freely and judiciously 
introduced throughout the work. 

LITTLE FOLK SONGS. By Alexina B. White. New York : Hurd & Hough- 
ton; Cambridge, Riverside Press. Pp. 94; 91-25. [For sale by Gladding, Bro. 
&Co.] 

It has been said the ability to Udk weU to children Is one of the rarest gifts 
bestowed on man. It would seem from the flood of miserable literature annually 
sent forth for the little ones of the land, that the ability to yfriie weU was equally 
rare with that of speech. In ** Little Folk Songs,'* however, we discern, if we 
mistake not, the flavor of a true inspiration for this work. The initial piece, 
" Supper and Sleep," is one of the choicest nursery rhymes in the language, over- 
flowing with the most genuine child-like humor and the quaintest conceits. To 
enumerate all the good things in the book would almost necessitate a reproduction 
of the entire table of contents. There is nothing to be condemned, wliile nearly 
all is worthy of the highest commendation. To all who want something for the 
nursery that shall combine the musical jingle and merry rhyme of Mother Goose, 
with a savor of sense and sentiment, this beautiAil book will prove invaluable. Its 
typographical beauty is in accordance with the merit of the book, the illustrations 
especially being very fine. 

THE JUDGE* S PETS. Stories of a Family and its Dumb Friends. By £. 
Johnson. Illustrated by E. B. Bensell. New York : Hurd & Houghton ; Cam- 
bridge, Riverside Press. Pp. 806; 91.25. [For sale by Gladding Bro. & Co.J 

Within the pages of this little book is contained the history of a family and their 
dumb pets, told in a simple and pleasing style to interest the children especially. 
The one point presented with most force and clearness in the pleasure to be derived 
from a kind and gentle treatment of dumb, animals. The central figure of the 
fkmily is the Judge, who is represented as one of those persons whom every thing 
loved, especially ehUdren and anifnaXi, The influence of his example and teach- 
ing is to be traced in the growth and development of his six children, thus showing 
how much may be accomplished in the line of instruction by example, rather than 
by preaching. 
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SCOTT'S MANUAL OF UNITED STATES HISTORY, New Edition (1871), 
brought down to the preaent time, illustrated with maps. To which is annexed 
the Declaration of Independence and the United States Constitution, with Ques- 
tions. By Prof. David B. Scott, College of the City of New York. New York: 
Collins A Brother. 12nio. ; pp. 222 ; 68 cents. 

This manual is another proof of the fact that the study of history is coming 
more and more to be considered as an essential in our common school education. 
Within two years we can recall some half dozen new histories of the United States, 
and more are coming. All are welcome, for all will aid in securing to this impor- 
tant branch its ultimate proper place and treatment One feature of this book is 
the catechetical arrangement, the whole history being prepared in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, which we are inclined to think is rather too apt to foster laziness 
in the teacher. We should prefer to have the teacher make his own questions. 

STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS; Medically, Philosophically, and Morally 
considered. By George M. Beard, M. D. New York: George P. Putnam ^ 
Son. Paper, pp. 155 ; 50 cents. [For sale by Tillinghast & Mason.] 

The author claims in his preface that this is the first systematic attempt to discuss 
the question of stimulants and narcotics in a scientific and candid manner, with a de- 
sire to arrive at the truth rather than to establish a theory or prove a disputed state- 
ment. We are not able to dispute the cLiim, and we are certainly willing to gran 
the generally fair and able mode of discussion adopted, but we must dissent from 
the idea sought to be conveyed that the temperance question, meaning thereby tlie 
question of the use of intoxicating liquors, can be solved by the same logic as thai 
to be applied to the other stimulants. There is a logic of both fads and/ee2t»^s 
involved in the liquor question, that science cannot include, nor comprehend. As 
a whole the pamphlet is well worth the perusal of any one interested in this subject. 

AN ADVENTURE OF ST, NICHOLAS.— Chnstmas is coming, and with it iu 
ever increasing fund of story, legend and song for the young. Dr. J. B. Greene, of 
our city, with a heart in sympathy with the wants of childhood, has given to us in a 
fine little illustrated poem, a characteristic story of our wonderful and popular Saint 
Nick. His annual round is made under the cheering guidance of erery animal 
which can contribute to his store, or aid his journey, and the story is so pleasantly 
told, that our little folks will laugh with delight over the fine things tlie beaver, the 
deer, the squirrel, and the bird do and say to help our universal friend in his work. 
We hope that Dr. Greene will realize a large sale of this book for the holidays, so 
original, unique and successful of its class. 

BEECHERS LIFE OF CHIRST.—lX is a pleasure to us to know that the 
greatest living preacher of our land has undertaken a work of so much interest 
and importance to the Christian world as the re -presentation of the Life of Our 
Lord. Asa preacher. Mr. Beecher is fully imbued with the true Gospel spirit, and 
his sermons are pervaded by the sweetest and holiest influences antl teachings of 
Jesus. None in our country have the power over the popular heart as the author 
of this work, and none are so well fitted to write of Him of whom it is written, 
" And the common people heard him gladly." Mr. B. has devoted several years to 
the study and preparation of this work, and it contains the re*ults of his best 
thoughts and most careful researches. In the midst of the infidelity of uur times, 
no effort of such a man could be so timely and valuable, and the American pui>lic and 
the Christian world will gladly welcome this valuable book. 

Rev. Harris S. Inman, of Providence, is the agent for Rhode Island. 
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Our ExohtngM. 

BoBK Thorpk's Ambitiov is the title of a rery charming itory about to be 
pabliiihed Id that sterling weekly paper The Sunday School THma, of Philadelphia. 
Pastors, snperintendentFi teachers, parents, and all who are engaged in the instruc- 
tion of the young, will find The Times a Taluable helper, and should send for a 
sample, which can be obtained free on application. The publishers have also 
issued a catalogue of Ynluable Appliances for Sunday-schools, which will be sent 
to all earnest Sabbath-school workers who write for it. Address J. C. Garrigues & 
Co., 608 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SciuBNBR for November is plethoric with good things. First in place, as in in- 
terest, is an autobiographical sketch of one of the Tellowstone Kxpedition of 1870, 
who was lost for thirty-scTen days, and suffered during that time such a combina- 
tion of horrors tliat one's imagination almost fails to picture the scenes. Surely, 
** Truth is stranger than Fiction." Another Tery interesting article is the "Un- 
barring of Hell Gate," by James Richardson. Politics receive due attention in 
*' The Right not to Vote," the first paper, by Wm. C. Conant. Rev. Edward Eg- 
gleston and Miss Phelps each contribute a story in their peculiar reins. The new 
star in the poetical firmament, Joaquin Miller, gives his experience ** From Sea to 
Sea." Geo. McDonald's Wilfred Cumbermede, and a new serial by Mrs. Oliphant, 
" The Two Scudamores," supply the more solid fiction. It seems to us, however, 
that Scribner's strong point is in its editorial department. We have never seen a 
number that did not contain here something really valuable, and we always turn to 
that part of the magazine, sure of finding a treat of some kind. The new volume 
begins with fine autcpices, and we have no doubts about its reception by an apprecia- 
tive public. 

The Novbiibbr Habpbb closes the present volume. Its leading article is a very 
interesting and instructive one, on *' Edouard Fi^re and Sympathetic Act in 
France." Following this is a descriptive piece, entitled "A New England Village," 
being a sketch of Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Then comes the usuid happy variety 
of poetry and prose, fact and fiction, which always makes Harper so valuable. Its 
prospectus for the next year promises additional attraction. 

Lippincott's Maoazinb contains another of Whymper's admirable articles ; gives 
us a capital sketch by Charles Warren Stoddard ; deals in *' Com, Cotton and Cur- 
rency'," by Amasa Walker, and treats of science in "European Vivaria," by Scheie 
DeVere. There is besides the usual complement of stories. 

The Overland, for October, true to its mission, '* the development of the coun- 
try," by which we suppose of course it means the Pacific Slope, presents for first 
DOtice its initial illustrated paper on " Tropical California," in which the glories 
and marvellous beauties of the State are set forth by an enthusiastic and admiring 
pen. Joaquin Miller contributes of his European experience, " On and about the 
Avon." Its other articles are generally marked by the peculiar characteristics of 
the Overland, showing that the mine bears working well. We trust it will always 
maintain its unique independence of thought and action. 

As the year draws to a close we must call the attention of all to the Ndrsebt. 
That *' Seeing is believing " is true in this case as in any other. If you don't believe 
the Nursery is the most complete of its kind, send to J. L. Shorey, Boston, for a 
specimen, and ** see and believe." 

EvBBT Satubdat is devoting more of its space these days to illustrating current 
events, than formerly, and gives us not only correct representations but good pic- 
tures, in an artistic point of view. Bret Harte occasionally appears in a short 
aketch, always good. 

Habpeb's Weekly is truly a Journal of Civilization, as its title indicates. Its 
talent in authors is the best that the land yields, and its articles are ft'esh, lively, 
and fUU of interest and instruction. Its bold defence of the truth as arrayed against 
falsehood, and of honesty against venality and corruption, has made for it hosts of 
friends. The arguments of its great artist, Nast, against the wicked and unparalleled 
frauds of New York City, and its condemnation of the Ring, have secured the un- 
qualified respect for its publishers of all lovers of bold advocacy of Justice. We 
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trust that the readers of Thb ScHOOMfAiTBR are weekly readers of this able and 
Taluable paper. 

The Publishers of the National Suwdat School Lesson Papers send us their 
Circular, from which we extract as follows : — 

" To Oi7R SuBSCBiBBRS : — We are among the yictims of the frreat Chicago ilre, 
by which so large a part of our city has been destroyed, and find that with our 
utmost endearors we shall not be able to shield our subscribers from some share in 
our misfortune. Our commodious and beautiful building is in ruins, and of all its 
contents, including the NoTember ** Teacher" and *' Lesson Papers," nearly ready 
for mailing, not a vestige remains. We did hope to be able to reproduce the Les- 
son papers for the month, and so announced in the leading religious journals ; but 
the idea proved impracticable, and had to be abandoned. We shall issue the 
"Scholar" and **Little Folks" for November, though perhaps not quite so promptly 
as usual. The ^'Teacher** and "Lesson Papers" for the month we cannot give you. 

You can do us a great favor b^ renewing your subscriptions at ms early a date ms 
possible. Part of our Mailing List having been destroyed, we must request you to 
give us your address in full, together with the d ite of the expiration of your present 
subscription, and a statement of the number of copies coming to your school. 
Throwing ourselves upon your generosity, thanking you for past fiivors, and hop- 
ing soon to receive your order for a still larger number of our periodicals for 1872, 
we are yours, in the Sunday-school work, 

Adams, Blackxar & Ltok Publisbino Co. 

Appletom's Journal, for November 11, has an engraving of Robert Browning, 
and illustrations of Canandagua Lake, by Paul Dixon. Its leading articles are» 
Robert Browning, Indian Eloquence* Canandagua Lake, the Planet Jupiter, Chica- 
go, with well selected miscellany. Its scientific character is well known, and this 
journal numbers among its constant readers tlie most intelligent people of the land. 
For specimens numbers, address D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Arthur's Laot's Home Magazine. — Among the Ladies' Magazines, Arthui^s 
Home has, for many years, maintained a high reputation. The November number 
now before us is very attractive. The two beautiful engravings, *' The Children's 
Offering," and *' The Puppies' Nursery." the last a double page cartoon, are works 
of art of high merit. The fashion pages are fhll of new costumes, and the literaiy 
department rich in stories and articles suited to all readers. Terms of Lady's 
Home Magazine, $2 a year. 3 copies for $6. 4 copies, $6. 6 copies, and one ex- 
tra, $10. 8 copies, and one extra, $12. Specimen numbers, 15 cents. Published 
by T. S. Arthur & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Children's Hour. — Edited by T. S. Arthur. The November number of 
this magazine, pronounced by the press everywhere to be ''the choicest of its class," 
'* the purest and best magazine for children in the world, and " enough to drive a 
six-year-old crazy with its many delights," is already on our table, as charming and 
beautiful as ever. It contains the pros|«ectus for 1872, and we recommend all who 
wish to put in the hands of their little ones a magazine that ** speaks through sim- 
ple forms of language the highest truths," while it fascinates its young readers by 
sweet and tender stories, to send to T. S. Arthur & Sons, Philadelphia, Fa., for a 
specimen number. The price of this beautiful magazine is only $1.25 a year. 

Peterson's Magazine is to be greatly improved for 1872, though it already gives 
more for the money, and of a better quality than many. It contains, every year, 
1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 mammoth, colored steel fashion pUtes, 12 colored 
Berlin Patterns, and 1000 wood cuts — and all this for only two dollars a rear, or a 
dollar less than others. Each number has a superb double-size colored Fashion 
Plate. They give steel engravings, executed in.the highest style of art. In addi- 
tion, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, head-dresses, ploaks, jackets, 
ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc., etc., will appear in each number. 
Also the greatest variety of children's dresses. Also, patterns for eveiy day 
dresses, in calico, delaine, &c., &c. This a feature peculiar to Peterson, and makes 
it invaluable in the family. Also diagrams, by aid of which a cloak, dress, or 
child's costume can be cut out without the aid of » mantua-maker, so that each dia- 
gram, in this way alone, will save a year's subscription. 

Address, post paid, Charles J. Peterson, S06 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 BELIQION IN SCHOOLS. 



BT OBORQB 8. BURLBIQK. 



The question of teaching religion in the public schools would be 
greatly simplified if we observed clearly the distinction between The- 
ology, or the science of religious faith, and the fixed virtues, or 
religion, as a life-law and rule of conduct. For practical purposes, 
and especially for the solution of this vexed question, we shall find, 
perhaps, no better definition of the word than that of the apostle 
James : ^ Pure religion and undefiled before Ood and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world." Charity and purity ; to live a 
spotless life, doing good to the needy I Is there any sect, covenant, 
brotherhood or conventicle of men who can protest against teaching 
such a lesson in the public schools? If there be, the public has 
already the precise institutions for their benefit, in the Reform School 
and Penitentiary. The provisions of the State are ample for us all ; 
to such as cannot be taught pure lives in the common school, there 
is this resort, not pleasant, but salutary. A school without law is a 
nursery of anarchy, but law without a fixed basis is sheer despotism, 
and would change with the whims of every teacher. The simplest 
requirement of good order in our schools has its foundation in the 
moral nature ; and since the very existence of a proper school de- 
mands a tacit reference to fundamental morality, by what possible 
hyper-criticism are we forbidden to make that reference more than 
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tacit, and to teachezplicitlj, for all lifei what is absolutely 
for school-life? 

MaDners are morals, in the language of the old heathen Boman, 
and there can be no right behavior without conformity to some fixed 
law in our nature, some higher sanction than the changing will of a 
master, who is perhaps cow-driver in the summer and boy-driver in 
winter. When a pupil takes from another his pencil or book, and 
appropriates it to his own use, steals it, in short, it is not enough for 
the teacher to say, ** You have transgressed the rules and I most pun- 
ish you ;** he has the higher duty to show him that he has broken the 
law of absolute right, and taken a step towards the crimes that will 
bring shame and remorse, or shame and ignominious punishment. 
He so degrades his own nature as to exclude him from the higher 
prizes of life, and perils his happiness for all his future. 

If as servant of the State the teacher has no charter to inculcate 
the notions of a sect or party, as certainly he has none, he has more 
than the privilege, he is under obligation to teach all that is nf^sessa- 
ry to good citizenship, all that is required to protect society from its 
walking nuisances. The State may be its own defender, and such 
teaching is its best protection. Lying and stealing, vulgarity of 
speech and action, cruelty to the weak, whether child or animal or 
bird, and all that transgresses the law of kindness to others, and all 
impurity in himself, must be eradicated from the pupil as far as prac- 
ticable by the watchful guardian of our children ; and by what possi- 
ble means he can hope to do it without appealing to the Higher Law 
I am not qualified to guess. 

Things on which men may differ and be just as good citizens, he 
will leave to the special teachers of particular dogmas, but for all 
that affects the very foundations of character he must find place in 
his instructions. Thousands of those who are under his charge get, 
there only, the education which must serve for their career in life ; 
and if the practical virtues are ignored in his school, they will not 
have great cause to be thankfiil for the sciences that may only give 
them more skill in transgression. It is true they will meet, every 
where, shreds and clues of a virtuous culture, but the young heart is 
the susceptible one, and a man who gets educated by hints afloat, is 
of a more curious and consecutive mind than most men. 
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The kindly word of a loving teacher, enforcing a principle at the 
very moment of its transgression, has a more deep and lasting effect 
than a hundred sermons shot at random over heads that glance shot 
like the turret of a Monitor. And while he is giving the strongest 
security to the rules of his internal policy, he can show the broad 
application of the principle to the whole business of life, to the per- 
sonal conduct in society, to the welfare of the individual, and in so 
doing he will not easily avoid teaching the religion described by 
James, and failing to do so he will not effectually enforce his own 
discipline. 

Education in schools is and should be very much broader than the 
text of the class-books. The pupil who is fed only on what books 
of technology furnish will grow up more distorted than those misera- 
ble devotees who use only one arm, or one foot, suffering the other 
to stiffen into deformity. The ^ Readers " may assist in educating 
the moral nature, but the voice of the teacher is more potent than 
the written word, and can give that word a double vitality. Let 
bim be wary as well as earnest, shun the mere dogmas of sect, but 
insist on reiterated applications of the law of charity and purity, that 
bis pupils may carry away from the school, not only the fine culture 
of the mental nature, but a radical in-growth of that pure religion 
and undefiled which visits the afflicted and keeps unspotted from the 
world. 



DOING CHORES FOR THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. Editob :-^I believe I have a subject upon which teachers and 
school officers need to be stirred up. I do not see it treated with 
die attention which it deserves, and hope you will allow me space in 
The Teacher to free my mind upon it, and try to wake up the teach- 
ers and school officers. 

Why are teachers expected to build fires and do the sweeping in 
the school-room, when the contract calls upon them to *^ teach"? 
Are building fires and sweeping any part of teaching? Why is not 
the preacher expected to build the fire in, and sweep the church? 
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Now, teachers, I want you to get fuUj waked up about this thing, 
and, as you engage yoor schools this fall, just put another clause in 
the contract. Fires should be built by eight in the morning, and 
the sweeping done at the close of school each day. Insist upon 
these things being provided for. Do not be put off with, ^ Teach- 
ers have been in the habit of doing this work themselves." Tdl 
them to hire one willing to do such jobs, and that you will look fbi^ 
ther. Don't be frightened by thinking you may fail in getting a 
school. There is no danger that a teacher devoted to his profeaaion 
will be allowed to remain idle. If he is not devoted to the work, he 
ought to be thrown overboard. 

Sometimes the board will attempt to pour oil upon the water by 
saying, " Well, well see what can be done about it ; " and that is 
the last you will ever hear from them. So, I say, don't be put off 
with these would-be excuses. 

The law, what there is, is all on your side. I have concluded 
that, ^ as for me," I shall no longer dig their wood from under the 
snow and out of the mud, neither build fires, nor sweep, unless I am 
paid enough more to induce me to undertake the extra labor. I am 
not afraid of a little work, and will and do use the broom every day ; 
but I shall no longer sweep a room which, perhaps, has not been 
scrubbed in six months I Neither will I ask students to do the work 
which I will not do myself. Often parents will say, ** Why don't 
you have the largest girls sweep?" Now, the majority of teachers 
know that, with now and then an exception, the ^ largest girls never 
sweep." They come and go— cause as much litter upon the floor as 
others, often more — but never offer their services. Many, judging 
from their actions — than which nothing is better — move in a plane 
seventeen and a half degrees above such work. And, if you should 
be so fortunate as to have them sweep once, the second time you will 
be met with, ^ Ma said I couldn't stay and sweep any more, it is so 
dusty I " 

During the past school year, I waited patiently for some move- 
ment toward the cleaning of my school -rooms, until nearly six 
months had. passed. We then took up a collection, and paid for 
deaning them. The woman we engaged asked the privilege of heat- 
ing some water upon a neighboring stove, and was answered, *' No, 
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jon can't ; the house doeen't need cleaning I " This man was a jus- 
tice of the peace. His ** bump " of cleanliness must be very largely 
developed. But he represents a quite large class of people we meet 
in our joumejings. 

We think our dwellings, where but few enter, are not properly 
cared for, if not scrubbed once or twice a week ; but a school-room, 
where there are hundreds of entrances daily, will be allowed to go 
for months without being cared for. Teachers, you are not properly 
doing your work if yon do not raise a hurricane about it — if yon 
cannot get the evil remedied otherwise. When there's a will, 
there 's a way. Make a beginning this fall, and we shall soon revo- 
lutionize the whole thing. 

I might speak of the questions of health involved in this matter ; 
of the influence of our surroundings upon us ; of the necessity that 
the place where children spend the most impressible years of their 
lives should be made attractive, and not, as is often the case, repul- 
sive. 

There I My mind is easier now than when I began. But I 've 
had my say ; and now let us hear from others about these district 
chores. — Michigan Teacher. 



THE HEROIC TEACHER. 

How many of our well meaning countrymen have given their tens 
of thousands of dollars for the material homes of colleges and uni- 
versities, and have made no adequate provision for securing the most 
gifted and devoted teachers ? When will even good men learn that 
to endow a University with brains and heart, and not alone with 
bricks and morter, is the part of true wisdom ? The ideal teacher is 
a rare man, for whose coming, when he is found, the University and 
the State should give thanks. It seems to have dawned but recently 
on men's minds that teaching in the College or University is a special 
profession, in which as a rule a man can no more attain high useful- 
ness without natural aptitude and appropriate training than he can in 
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any of the other learned professions. A man may have eminent suc- 
cess as a lawyer or a clergyman or a literary writer or even as a 
school teacher, and may yet prove a very indifferent Professor. If 
he is to succeed in University work, he must have, first, in the very 
make of his mind and soul the divine call to teach, and secondly, he 
should have a large general culture and a thorough special training 
in his own department. Unless he has the first of these qualifica- 
tions, no degree of excellence in the second will crown him with sao- 
cess. He may be as learned as Scaliger or Erasmus, but if he has 
not in him the power of kindling another mind with the fire which 
burns in his own, if he cannot bring his soul into such close and lov- 
ing contact with that of a receptive pupil, that the latter shall be 
stirred by his impulses and fired with his enthusiasms and imbued 
with his passionate love of the truth he teaches, he has not in the 
highest sense the teaching power. The best part of the help which 
a genuine teacher gives to his pupil often consists not in the formal 
information he communicates on this or that topic, but in the mag- 
netism, the inspiration, the impartation of his own scholarly and 
truth-loving spirit. To this enkindling power he should add a kind 
of perpetual youthfulness, a freshness of spirit, which keeps living 
and warm his sympathies with the young, and which enables him to 
see things from the student's point of view as well as from the Pro- 
fessor's. He must also possess the ability and the desire to be ever 
learning. When a man stops acquiring knowledge, it is time for 
him to stop teaching. He cannot produce attractive and nutritious 
food for his pupils by incessantly threshing, in the same monotonous 
way, the very same straw which he has been turning over and pound- 
ing with his pedagogic flail for an indefinite period. With this rare 
combination of talent, scholarship and temperament he muet also 
unite a pure and manly character, and a certain heroic disregard of 
the high pecuniary remuneration which other callings in life offer to 
men like him. Tell me if men, who have wretchedly failed in other 
professions, are likely to have sat for the portrait I have attempted 
to sketch? Tell me if men, who are worthy of this vocation of the 
teacher, do not deserve to be encouraged and honored and rewarded 
by the State which they serve? As Milton says, after completing 
his scheme of work for the school, ^ Only I believe that this is not a 
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bow for every man to ehoot in that counts himself a teacher, but will 
require sinews almost equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses.'* 
Happy is this University that it has had and still has so many such 
men in its corps of teachers. To them more than to any peculiarity 
of your methods is due whatever large and lasting influence the Uni- 
versity has exerted. — PfeaiderU AngelU 



MODEL OF A SCHOOL KEPOET. 

As it sometimes appears that school committee men in the rural dis- 
tricts are at a loss to know how to report themselves, and are not a 
little oblivious of the requirements of their office, we present below 
for their clearer comprehension how not to do it» 

A MODEL OF A SCHOOL BEPOBT. 

District No. 1. — Pumpkin Hollow. — Saw this school in the dis- 
tance as we drove by on the Great Road. Found it p<Maabley so 
didn't stop. 

District No. 2. — HcUtlesnake Hill. — ^In its late removal from the 
old Potato-lot to the Hill, this school has been brought to the highest 
grade of any similar institution in town — being two hundred feet 
above the level of the Cat-tail-flag Pond. 

District No. 3. — Quack-o^-mytunket. — Saw this school twice, 
once through a telescope that brought it so near you could hear a 
pin fall I Once at recess, from the back of a sorrel mare. Order 
good, Becitations all you could expect. Noticed great progress in 
several boys — playing tag I , 

District No. 4. — OcU'Hocks. — ^Owing to scruples about the use of 
Capital Punishment in school, the teacher in this district has been — 
removed— on the backs of the big boys. Having seen him as he 
was mounting the ox-cart of the trustee, to leave, your committee 
can unhesitatingly recommend him — ^to his new situation. 

District No. 5. — Sainfs Rest. — Your committee failed to visit 
this school, as it happened always to be out (hunting) when they 
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were out. The pupils are said to have made successful researdies 
in Natural History and the geography of the ^ Great Birch-Barrens,'' 
being well advanced in Minks, Muskrats, and Woodchucks ; but the 
general recitations are believed not to be all that we could desire. 

District No. 6. — Dog's Misery. — We have to report that this 
school exhibited uncommon order, especially among the larger boys, 
who twice ordered out successive teachers. Your committee would 
recommend that competent instructors be procured to introduce the 
higher branches — in particular, of hickory and quince, for the bene- 
fit of the more advanced pupils. 

District No. 7. — Shingle Mill Crick. ^-^The contiguity of this 
school to the pickerel pond has operated unfavorably to its best in- 
terests, as the smaller pupils usually sink when they fall in. Yoar 
committee would suggest the propriety of drawing off the water, or 
of nailing up the shutters on that side, for we find that fishing from 
the windows in school-houses has a tendency to interrupt lessons and 
spatter the books. It seems hardly possible to dispense with the rod 
in this school, though the masters give them line upon line. 

To conclude, from the cursory survey they have been able to give 
to the schools, your committee would beg leave to remark, that con- 
sidering the entire circumstances, if our local educational institutions 
are not absolutely all that could reasonably be desired, they are ex- 
actly what would reasonably be expected I 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Careless, Chairman. 
Timothy Shireall, Secretary. 
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It is hard to believe that in the heart of an acorn is encased the 
germ of a ship which shall baffle the storms of fifty years ; but no 
harder to believe than that in all men lodges the germ of an angel. 

As in the silence of the night the ear catches the least sound, so 
in the solitude of reflection, the mind detects sofb and delicate strains 
of thought, unheard in the bustle of the crowd. 



J 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 



As though it were possible in anj case to impose education by 
mere force ; to drive knowledge into juvenile craniums by legal 
blows ; or to develop childhood into citizen-hood by appliances wholly 
external in their source, independent in their character, and invinci- 
ble in their operation ; or as though the laws of psychologies and 
physics were identical, and human intellectualism in its awakening 
and activity, like a vegetable in its growth or an edifice in its con- 
struction, were utterly destitute of subjective choice or cooperation. 
Does it comport with approved American ideas, or harmonize with 
sound views of American liberty to attempt the educational construc- 
tion or •* reconstruction ** of ** Young America " upon compulsory 
principles or by compulsory methods ? Whatever may be said in 
favor of such a scheme elsewhere and under undemocratic forms of 
government, the very idea of it under the advanced system of popu- 
lar self-rule here maintained, must appear preposterous. You may 
tax the whole property in the State in order to afford the advantages 
and privileges of a common school education to all the youth of the 
State ; to afford an ample teaching force and sufficient school-room 
accommodation for an adequate length of time in the school age of 
each youth of the State. All this you may enforce by the ordinary 
legal sanctions. You will encounter no serious opposition or com- 
plaint. You may also establish and maintain, at State expense. 
Houses of Refuge, Reform Farms, and, in short, any or all rational 
expedients for the eradication and prevention of juvenile crime ; and 
no infringement of personal rights or interference with the most pro- 
gressive ideas of American freedom will be suspected. All right ; 
all safe, thus far. But advance another step. Enact a law to force 
the million and more of schoolable youth in the State, nolens volens- 
to be found in the school-room a certain number of months per an, 
num for a certain number of years of their legal minority, and what 
then? Nine out of every ten of them will attempt to rebel against 
the measure ; and, what is more important, public sentiment will 
sustain them in the attempt. The cargo of tea cast overboard in 
Boston harbor could have been confiscated and sold in open market, 
and not allowed to go to waste. But a great principle was involved 
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in the transaction ; and hence the destruction of property, aye, even 
the forfeiture of life, too, was accorded with unquestionin*^ instanta- 
neous alacrity in order to lifl up that principle and cause it to stand 
out with infinite distinctness through the ages. Until quite recently 
who ever cared, or how many ever heard anything about such people 
as the Orangemen? But when an intolerant mobocratic spirit is 
even suspected of an attempt to forbid their appearance in procession 
on the public streets of an American city, then their enjoyment of 
this common privilege in their own way instantly becomes an object 
of the grandest significance to the whole nation ; becomes a princi- 
ple which to every American is higher and dearer than any number 
of human lives. Telegraph wires everywhere flash with reports' of 
the tremendous issue ; and in every part of the Republic mUliona of 
patriots are ready to wade through seas of blood, if necessary, in 
vindication of the right. In their inmost minds and hearts the 
people of this land have been in the habit of thinking and feeling 
that their American Common School system is just as free as the 
very atmosphere of freedom itself. Let us not by any mistaken 
schemes or impracticable expedients endanger its existence, mar its 
symmetry, or impede its progress. It is true that evUs, which to 
some extent are inherent and ineradicable, will of necessity continue 
in all organisms of human devising. But it is also true that in hu- 
manics, theoretical or practical, a just and reasonable perfection, or 
an approximation to it, is quite as possible of attainment as is abso- 
lute truth in any one of the exact sciences. Why is it that all the 
youth of the State are not reached and benefited by our Common 
School edueation? Certainly not because attendance at school is 
voluntary and wholly without charge to the individual pupil. What 
good can come of emasculating the system by removing the princi- 
ple of voluntary attendance, and substituting in its stead compulsory 
attendance, enforcing attendance by legal penalties? Let it be 
granted that universal attendance of youth, each for a reasonable 
time, or, if you please, that universal education of youth to the ex- 
tent of being able to read and write, is essential to the State's high- 
est liberty and safety — will that fact justify enforcing the attendance 
of the great mass of youth who gladly attend already, and who are 
delighted at every step they take in the aquisition of popular learn- 
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ing? The elective franchise, too, is conceded to be indispensably 
necessary to democratic freedom. Shall we therefore establish com- 
pulsory voting? Because a considerable number of persons, at times 
and in some localities, make a fraud of voting, or decline to vote at 
all ; would it be a wise thing to take from the great mass of true 
electors all volition in the matter, and by penal statute, compel them 
all to vote, whether th^j are willing to do so or not? Nobody 
thinks of such a remedy as this. We protect the elective franchise, 
but we do not place it in bonds. We remove, as far as possible, all 
hindrances to the freest exercise of it ; but we do not force any one 
into its exercise. We punish frauds and crimes perpetrated against 
the freedom of the ballot ; but we have no penalties to escape which 
the elector must cast his ballot. Now, yery much the same policy, 
as it seems to me, should govern in the great matter of securing the 
universality of a common school education. It is just as natural 
that the child, when entering the threshold of its pupil age, should 
desire to attend school, or in some way should wish to acquire the 
rudiments of necessary education, as it is that the adolescent citizen, 
when entering the threshold of his elective franchise-age, should de- 
sire to possess and wield the ballot. And but for the fact — a fact in 
our civilization greatly to be deplored — that children, in so many in- 
stances, seem to be born the heirs of penury, crime and wretchedness ; 
seem to be sired and brought forth by parents who either cannot or 
will not comprehend and perform the heaven appointed duties of the 
parental relation ; in short seem, by the dire necessity of their ante- 
cedents and surroundings, to be utterly and hopelessly excluded from 
childhood's dearest and most sacred rights, these very unfortunates, 
who are now always found out of school and remaining unlettered, 
would be quite as anxious and enthusiastic as their more favored fel- 
low juveniles to obtain that degree of instruction and culture which 
all admit to be their common right and an indispensable prerequisite 
to their reasonable success in life. Now the nature of the difficulty 
suggests the nature of the remedy. 

The real want of the times is not compulsory education, but the 
wisest and best measures for the prevention o'f compulsory ignorance 
and crime. Beniove, as far as possible, all hindrances and restraints 
to the proper and necessary education and training of children. If 
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practicable — and I do think it is practicable — make the opportonities 
of the common school as free to all as they now are to a majority of 
the youth. To fix upon the details of a plan for achieving this re^ 
suit will not be so very difficult when once we have determined the 
principles that are to inspire and shape the plan itself. A sugges- 
tion or two may be admissable at this stage of the investigation. 

1. Let the length of time and the number of studies or topics of 
study necessary to complete the course of common school education 
required by the State, be so limited as to keep that course within the 
reach of all, or nearly all. When the commonwealth incurs the ex- 
pense, it is more important to educate all in those things that are 
necessary to intelligent citizenship than it is to educate a less number 
in the branches of higher learning that lie outside this limit. 

2. Have the course of instruction so arranged that those children 
who from any cause may not be able to spend more than from three 
to five years, or whatever be fixed upon as the minimum time re* 
quired by law, in school, will, within that time, most certainly be 
taught the things supremely needful for them to learn. According 
to the interminable elaboration of grades and courses of school work 
proposed by some in this country, the pupil-life would require the 
years of Methuselah, and the child mind would mature with the 
startling rapidity of the century plant. Good sirs, be persuaded to 
come back to nature's plan ; open your eyes to the vital facts of 
every day life ; and know that the intellect of childhood, unless 
forced away from its normal processes, will always maintain a divine 
symmetry at each stage of its growth. - In the adolescency, as in the 
maturity of mental power, with far less comprehensiveness it is true, 
but not with any less interval of time, the blossoms of perception 
are swiftly and surely succeeded by the fruits of reason. Do not 
eradicate ; do not repress or dishearten childhood's infinite capacity 
for development and acquisition. Better study to understand and 
answer all its questions, and to lessen its difficulties and to give fav- 
oring help to all its effi)rts. It has not been created for naught. Its 
eyes are for vision ; all its powers for activity. 

3. Perfect the statute relating to guardianships so that every child, 
at least during its proper school years, shall without any perad ven- 
ture be sure of a legal and practical guardian, either in the person of 
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its parent, or, if need be, some one loco parentis (i. e. who shall 
stand in the place and perform the duty of the parent) . If the State 
is bound to protect itself and protect society by punishing crime in 
adults, may it not wisely protect, support and educate its deserted, 
helpless children, so as to prevent, as far as possible, the production 
and multiplication of adult criminals ? 

4. In all cases of children utterly destitute, let the State at once 
assume the care of housing, clothing, feeding and educating them to 
the extent absolutely needful. Why should any one be startled at 
the suggestion ? It is much more economical, financially, and infi- 
nitely less expensive in all humanitary aspects of the case for the 
State to furnish homes and needed culture to its destitute children, 
than by omitting such care of them to be forced to maintain the 
superadded expenditure which in consequence thereof must be in- 
curred in providing extra courts, workhouses, hospitals, prisons, and 
all othei* parts of that prodigious machinery by which human society 
is now attempting to alleviate the evils and wrongs it fosteringly or 
permissively perpetuates. ^*An ounce of preventive is better than a 
pound of cure.'' 

5. The Common School jurisdictions into which the entire territo- 
ry of the State is already divided, afford a base of operations, and 
most of the officials, necessary for ascertaining and relieving, to the 
extent proposed, the educational needs of all the destitute children in 
the State. As a supplemental measure in this juvenile training, 
there might be appointed in each district, a Board of School Inspec- 
tors, who should be authorized and required to ascertain, by person- 
al examination, what children there are in the jurisdiction that have 
reached school age and are neglected, and to bring them before the 
Probate Court, or other proper tribunal, and have guardians for 
them appointed and qualified ; and also to report such children to the 
proper officers of the city or township for such allowance for their 
maintenance as may be needed. Only a slight modification of the 
school laws and poor laws is needed to meet the whole case. 

These are only hints. The educational problem, as we approach 
its solution, is found to be a stupendous one. The great subject is 
not exhausted ; nor is it the ambitious purpose of this paper to do 
more than contribute something towards a proper understanding and 
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treatment of it. In the National Educational Associations reoenti/ 
held in the city of St. Louis, a paper was presented in which its au- 
thor claims that collegiate and university education should be wholly 
supplied by the State. It may be easy to write or speak in glowing 
terms of compelling all the youth to attend the Common School, and 
of defraying the expense of all grades of education, from the lowest 
to the highest, out of moneys obtained by taxing the people ; but 
you cannot bring men's minds, in this country at least, to unite upon 
any such scheme. On the other hand, the system of popular train- 
ing now employed in this country, it is believed, may be supplement- 
ed and brought to perfection, and Common School education become 
in fact as well as in theory, universal. Thus, without interfering at 
at all with the rights of the individual, or the prerogatives of the 
family, without weakening the spirit of independence peculiar to 
American character, or checking the growth of a generous manhood, 
we shall be able to overcome the evils we deplore and the dangers 
we apprehend ; and, in the grand good time coming, all the children 
will take to needful learning as naturally as young ducks take to 
water. — ^Thomas D. Cbow. 



A SCHOOl-BOT MEMORY. 



BT OBO. 8. BUBLBIQH. 



Oat of the old, old days, how long 
Departed down the twilight skies 

I will not guess, above the throng, 
I see one welcome shape arise : 

A school-girl, with her twelve bright years, 
A throbbing joy in every nerve, 

Bine eyes that Icnow but pity's tears, 
Small hands already prompt to serve ; 

A tender, syni>athetic face, 
Fair, if not beautifhl, more sweet 

Than many a one, whose Phidian grace, 
Wanting the heart, is incomplete. 
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A light form, buoyant, taW of ease, 

Poised like a lily on its stem ; 
A st«p elastic as the breexe 

That undulates her garment's hem. 

To me, a timid, shrinking lad, 

Oft rude for shyness, often mute 
For very fulness, rarely glad 

But when alone with bird and brute ; 

Jostled by all the hale, rough ways 

Of hardy boyhood, feeling oft 
My homespun shrivel in the gaze 

Of conscious wealth in raiment soft; 

To me, in boyish grief apart, 

That fairy figure fliu ; I hear 
Out from a little guileless heart 

One gentle word dropped, sweet with cheer ; 

One word I and all beside are gone— 

The boy-grief and the girlish life 1 
One passing glance, and tender tone, 

Live on immortal in all strife. 

She grew and wedded, reared her sons 

And daughters in a home remote. 
Died crowned with love of little ones 

Whose mother's mother breathed that note. 

Beyond the school-room door she passed 

Forever out of sight, but ne'er 
Out of remembrnnce ; that shall last 

Perhaps to thank her for her cheer I . 

If, latest of her line till now, 

One girlish face before me shone. 
With reverence would I kiss her brow, 

In memory of that far oflf tone 1 

LiTTLS COMFTOK, B. I., t)ct. 28, 1871. 



He that enjoys the intimacy of the great, and neither disgnsts them hj 
familiarity, or disgraces himself by servility, proves that he is as perfect 
a gentleman by nature as his companion is by rank. 

2 
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^RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY DAYS OP THE RHODE ISLAND 

4 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL— (Cokcludbd.) 

Of the teachers, perhaps I have sufficiently spoken. They were 
eminently enthusiastic as a class and in particular. Colburn, mag- 
netic, attractive, held not only the attention but the sympathies of 
all. His emunciation of a principle, his treatment of a theorem were 
lively and characteristic. Just what he was at Institutes, he 
appeared daily to be in his classes. There was no letting down of 
enthusiasm, and I doubt whether he was ever aught but active in 
thought and effort. 

Sumner we afterwards knew as a successful co-laborer with emi- 
nent men in the preparation of Warren's Physical Geography. All 
the characteristic spirit of the first edition of that truly remarkable 
and excellent work, we as pupils received and worked, out uoder 
Sumner's own eye. Such originality and breadth of teaching are 
the heritage of but few. Colburn's " Arithmetic and its Applica- 
tions" and Warren's " Physical Geography," worked out under every 
day development of their authors by a body of teai^hers preparing 
for actual service, would make a rare event in the history of any 
school. Each day some one page or chapter or topic of each was 
criticized and amended. 

It is time I should say what I have to say of the plan of instruc- 
tion. We did not have a text book. Our teachers were capable of 
making their own^ And they did make out a course, noble, gener- 
ous, full and sufficiently particular. Not to speak of this in detail, 
I may say that we exhausted every store of facts within our reach. 
We studied by topic. One day, Sumner would inquire, " What are 
the physical features of — say Mexico ? " The next day the mate- 
rial brought into the class was criticised, canvassed, talked over quite 
familiarly ; teachers — our teacher first — gave an " exercise ; " 
pupils puzzled, discomfited their teacher for the nonce if they could; 
each took his place in his order, by nomination, sometimes by accla- 
mation, before, in presence of and under the criticism of the class. 
He gave his exercise. His manner, his language, his style, his pos- 
ture were severely discussed in fair, severe criticism. Occasionally 
there was a lecture by a traveller or some literary friend of literary 
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people. Dr. Hayee gave us one lecture on the Arctic Regions ; a 
gentleman detailed his own observations on the Mexican War; 
another taught us of words ; another, about science. So the work 
was done day by day. 

This was the day's routine : Eight o'clock, roll call and prayer ; 
eight to one, recitations and exercises ; one, to an unlimited hour, 
nearly to sunset, studying in either one of the three rooms of the 
school. It was these unfettered hours of study which were delight- 
fully enjoyable. Seated around a large table, students pored over 
big geographical dictionaries and physical atlases — then the science 
of physical geography was but just populaj»2ed by Guyot and his 
compeers — some of us at the blackboard worked over the lesson 
assigned. No kind of discipline was needed. Some chatted, others 
sung together at the piano. Most of us seated in some cosy nook 
in a quiet way studied as we pleased. No one was in these study 
hours required either to remain or to go at any call. We aided each 
other in study, we read some geographic account of a country, or in 
lieu of study at the school-room, all of us who pleased studied at 
home. There was absolutely and really no restraint whatever upon 
conduct or study. Yet I never knew of a better ordered school, and 
never heard of but one case of discipline. This is rather said as a 
compliment well earned, than as a model motto for a school to fol- 
low. In a year or thereabout, something like this was accom- 
plished : — 

Grammar^ under Professor S. S. Oreene, of whom, now in 
active service, I could not speak so freely as of the other teachers. 
As to this study, our course was first systematic, then discursive, 
ranging over each and every topic taught in any grammar. A par- 
ticularly tangled case in construction he would dispose of in a word 

or two by saying. Look at chapter , section 7, remark 9, of the 

grammar, — where we found the case amply treated — certainly to our 
satisfaction. We had on the whole an enviable course, and we 
learned how to teach what we learned as we went along. 

In Geography, during the time I was myself present, I studied 
and I understood too, thoroughly, the United States, — I wonder if I 
could name the rivers in their order now, beginning with the St. 
Johns and ending with the Red. No, — ^for the time is too great and 
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the distance too crowded with other things. Alas I Colbnm is dead, 
and dying, how was it our enthusiasm seemed to wane. — But this 
in parenthesis. And we studied more than a month — perhaps two 
months — Mexico, that charming country, which, changing with the 
moon, is full of antiquities, curious history, romance and attractive 
geography. And we became well acquainted with Europe, with South 
America — none of us but could summon up a picture of sea*coast, 
slope history, physique and people. 

In Algebra, we canvassed and conquered elsewhere than the com- 
mon text-book, learning the earlier operations from Hackley, culling^ 
problems from Smythe, Day, Kobinson, learning the binomial theo- 
rem out of Sherwin, progressions from Bourdon, and everything else 
from the inexhaustible stores of Colbum's own head, which was 
equal to any emergency. 

We spelled and read, too, we canvassed Arithmetic thoroughly, 
and we gave exercises. — ^These exercises deserve another paper for 
their discussion. — But here these little sketches must close. 
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A FEW HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



BT JOHN B. CBAIOHOLM. 



In getting up a school entertainment, don't make it too long. 
Most exhibitions are too long by half. I have attended several of 
these affairs, where I was obliged to sit from half-past seven until 
half-past eleven, or twelve o'clock, in a crowde«l, uncomfortable seat, 
in a hot, ill-ventilated room, and this, too, without being able to see 
or hear half that was going on in the way of an exhibition. After 
a few experiences of this sort, you may be sure nothing but a rigid 
sense of duty takes me to school exhibitions. However, as I belong 
to the Craft-pedagogical, and this is an age of progress, and one 
must keep up with the times, especially if one attempts to write for 
the Festival 9 I do go, as often as I can, and I am confident that an 
entertainment two hours long, or at most two hours and a half, is 
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far more agreeable to your audience than one double that length. 
Practice your complete programme beforehand, and if it don't come 
within the limit of time, cut it down ruthlessly until it does. You 
can afford a good many things perhaps, but you cannot afford to 
invite the patrons and friends of your school to a stupid, humdrum, 
invisible and inaudible goings-on for the space of four hours. 

It is no matter if Mary Ann Smith don't sing all the eleven verses 
of Rock me to Sleep ; better that she should not sing it than that 
your audience should go to sleep without rocking. And don't let 
Thomas Jefferson Stubbs read over seventeen pages of his Essay on 
Moral Evil. Original Compositions and Orations are not apt to be 
very interesting — except to the authors and their parents. In decla- 
mations and rehearsals, don't prose ; put your main strength on the 
effective parts, bring them out in their best colors, and use the rest 
for a back-ground. 

Be conscientious about whatever you undertake — ^Tableaux, or 
Dialogues, or Music. Attempt something worthy and in good taste, 
and then spare no pains to make your delineations worthy of the sub- 
ject, that every point is rendered in the best possible way. 

Don't let any one attempt to speak a piece, or sing a song, unless 
his voice is sufficiently loud, and his pronunciation so developed by' 
good drilling, that every word can be distinctly heard at the extreme 
limit of the room. Always drill your pupils from that stand-point 
in rehearsals beforehand. For certainly nothing is more distressing 
than to have to strain your ears, and keep your attention on the 
watch to catch the words of a speaker. 

In grouping for dialogues, put your main characters in the centre 
of the stage. Any one speaking should generally present a full 
face to the audience, though sometimes side face may be admissible. 
Your characters must be careful never to. turn their backs to the 
audience. 

Don't attempt anything too high or too fanciful for your stage and 
surroundings. Your own taste and judgment must keep you from 
committing absurdities. 

If you have a large school, and it is considered necessary or expe- 
dient to manceuvre them all on to the stage to meet the admiring 
gaze of their fond relatives, you must bring them on in scores and 
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fifties, in choruses that admit of a good many voices. One of Mn. 
Slade's admirable Motion Songs gives an opportunity for the agree- 
able display of a whole infant department, or a fairy scei^e, or a 
gymnastic exercise answers the same purpose. These things always 
delight an audience, and require nothing but patient drilling to make 
them very effective. There always are in every school a good many 
pupils of medium ability, of whom nothing specially brilliant can be 
expected. Nothing is better for this class than tableaux, where a 
good many characters and some striking costumes are required. It 
gives more character to the tableaux if it be preceded by the recita- 
tion of some poem of which it is an illustration. 

Have your pupils so well prepared iu their separate parts that 
everything will go off promptly — with no breaks or hindrances. Be 
careful that the announcements be made in a clear, distinct manner, 
so that your audience may understand what is being attempted. 

Have your exhibition room well ventilated. Your evening may, 
after all your efforts, be a dead failure because your audience have 
not good air for their lungs. And don't invite more guests than yea 
can accommodate with atmosphere and seats. At the graduating 
exercises of a certain New York school this summer, some two thou- 
sand guests, each equipped with a complimentary card about the size 
of the governor's proclamation, went away from the building unable 
to get in, and it is said that even they fared better than the remain- 
ing thousands who succeeded in effecting an entrance. — Chicago 
School Festival. 
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SCHOOLS OF SITZEBLAND. 



BT HOK. B. O. NORTHUP, 8UPEBINTENDKNT OF PUBLIC INSTBUCTION, CONHBCTICDT. 



A visit to over a hundred schools in the different Cantons has 
greaty enhanced my appreciation of the Swiss system of public in- 
struction. The Swiss are a progressive people, and their excellent 
educational system is both the evidence and cause of general advance- 
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inent. It contains some features worthy of imitation. The schools 
are supported by the State, are free to all, well attended, and highly 
prized by the people. In the studies of geography and arithmetic, 
their methods are inferior to those adopted in America, but in lan- 
guage exercises, history and drawing, they greatly excel. The mas* 
tery of the mother tongue is the first aim, while the culture of the 
expressive faculties is made very prominent. They justly regard 
language as not only the medium of thought, but the chief agent in 
cultivating the memory and taste. The disciplinary influence of the 
study of language is kept in view, and to talk well is held to be a 
noble art. . The daily school drills aim at this grand attainment. 
Choice selections of poetry and prose are committed to memory, and 
recited ahuost daily. Starting early, the memory is trained with 
surprising facility. I have been greatly pleased with the recitations 
of poetry by young pupils — long passages being given without hesi- 
tation or mistake. 

The fact that there are three races in Switzerland — German, 
French and Italian — and that these three languages are spoken in 
the Federal Assembly, as well as in commercial intercourse, gives a 
practical interest to the study of the modern languages. Besides 
" the vernacular," the study of French or German is required in the 
schools, and is begun at a tender age. The faculty of language is, 
therefore, early developed. Under ten or twelve years, is the memo- 
rial age for words and their forms. Beginning at the right age, the 
Swiss youth make most rapid and thorough progress in modern lan- 
guages. The classics are also commenced early, and great pro- 
ficiency is the result. In the study of any new language, the pen is 
ever in hand, and there is constant practice in expressing ideas in 
that language. The proficiency of each pupil is measured by his 
ability to convey his thoughts in the new tongue. I commend this 
practice to our teachers. 

History — too much neglected in America — is here made a most 
attractive and prominent study. This land is classic, vestiges of 
Roman rule and works abound, and memorials of battles and sieges 
in later times, stimulate inquiry. The school building itself has often 
a history of its own. I have inspected the college and academy, 
founded by Calvin more than three hundred years ago ; sat in the- 
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pulpit chair occupied by him ; heard recitations and lectures in the 
very rooms where he taught, and with which are associated the 
names of John Knox, Neckar, Sismondt, Albert Gallatin, and a 
host of eminent men of Europe, for Geneva was the educational 
centre, where Protestant young men from England, France and 
Germany were educated for nearly two centuries after the Reforma- 
tion. Though, with one exception, the smallest Canton in Switzer- 
land, no place of its size, in modern times, has exerei^ed so wide 
spread and happy an influence, both intellectual and religious. 
Among the ruling minds of the present day. Prince Bismarck is 
named as one who was educated, in part, here. Such memories 
awaken an historic spirit in the schools. Still more their monu- 
ments, walls, towers, ruins, and relics, their fountains — adorned 
with quaint emblems — their heroes and benefactors enshrined in 
storied marble, their hard won victories recorded in bronze, th^r 
areheological Museum and Library, with the manuscripts of Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Melancthon and others, foster an interest in the past. 
The Swiss schools also excel in drawing. They understand both 
its practical bearing and its relation to general culture. Their skilled 
mechanics apply the art in drafting plans, forming decorative designs, 
and executing all nice work. They say that not the architect, build- 
er, machinist and inventor only, must **draw," but that any crafts- 
man, skilled in design, makes a better workman, whatever may be 
his trade. The world now pays substantial tribute to Switzerland, 
for the exquisite taste displayed in the decorative arts, in their nn* 
equalled wood carvings, their beautiful designs in chasings in gold 
and silver, their watches and their music boxes, their silks and rib- 
bons, and their patterns for embroidery, and for their extensive print- 
ing and dyeing manufactures. In the industrial schools, special 
instruction is given in ornamental drawing, moulding and designing. 
In the girls' schools, needle- work is taught to all. The Swiss be- 
lieve in the dignity of labor, in the system of apprenticeship, and 
the thorough mastery of some trade. The theory that labor is 
menial, and that the tools of a trade are badges of servility, is for- 
eign to them. They are ingenious and industrious. They have 
learned that ignorance means waste and weakness, that education is 
economy, that brains help the hands in all work, multiplying both 
the value and productive power of mere museles. 
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In this direction, the Polytechnic Institute at Zurich is doing a 
noble work. It is already deservedly the pride of the nation, is. lib- 
erally supported by the Government, and has a very large and able 
corps of Professors, and six hundred students. Its celebrity has 
attracted many students from other lands. England has nothing 
equal to it. Indignant that his own country should so neglect both 
popular and technical education, J. Scott Kussel says : — 

^ The contrast between England and Switzerland is that England 
spends more than five times as much on pauperism and crime as she 
does on education, and Switzerland spends seven times as much on 
education as she does on pauperism and crime.'' 

The receixt progress of Switzerland in internal improvements, 
manufactures and wealth, is great. While other causes have helped, 
the most efficient agency is the marked improvement in popular and 
technical education. Railways thread her valleys and climb hills and 
even mountains, where the construction is costly and difficult. The 
telegraphic lines are relatively more numerous than in America, and, 
being a part of the postal system, the rates are low and uniform. 

The roads are the best in Europe, and yet without tolls. Even 
the most costly suspension bridges are free. The Swiss government 
is the most liberal one in Europe. It is of the people and for the 
people. It happily illustrates the national motto, ** Un pour tons, 
tous poor un," — **one for all, and all for one." Such a government 
can affi)rd to trust the people. Hence there is a free press, free 
speech, free schools, freedom in religion, and freedom in traveling, 
no passports being required, and no examination of luggage ; no 
standing army, and no gendarmes ever brandishing the threatening 
hand of power, as elsewhere in Europe. There is, relatively, far less 
criminality here than in England. The fact just stated in the Swiss 
Times that, in the village of Illgow, containing 1,230 inhabitants, 
not one individual during the last twenty-three years has been brought 
into a court as a prisoner, or sued for debt, can be said of few places 
of equal population in the world. 

The schools and the press have lately fraternized the whole nation. 

The several cantons were formerly isolated both in fact and feeling, 
with little inter-communication, and less sympathy, with distinct lo- 
cal customs and laws. Some still strongly cherish their hereditary 
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usages. A few are proud of their Roman origin, and keep up their 
Kctor* with ''patrician" and ''plebian" ideas. Berne (Bear) still 
retains Bruin as its heraldic emblem, and has this figure on its coat 
of arms,. and its fountains; it guards many ancient dwellings, and 
sometimes stands forth, equipped with full panoply of shield, banner, 
and sword. Gigantic bears in granite, guard the city gates, and, io 
the wonderful clock, a whole troop of bears perform, at the striking 
of the hour, and the city maintains a menagerie of bears at the pub- 
lic expense. Geneva, in like manner, honors its emblem (the eagle) 
by keeping a flock of eagles in a series of huge cages. Berne, while 
abounding in most beautiful modern edifices, still maintains its 
unique and historic character more than any other Swiss city. But 
education, the press, railroads, telegraphs, and a wise central govern- 
ment, have conciliated the people of these twenty-two cantons. 
Though separate in race, religion, and language, they are one in na- 
tional sympathy and interest, proud of their history, and prouder 
still of their recent progress and present prosperity. While beggan 
are found everywhere in Europe, there is less pauperism in Switzer- 
land than in any other nation on the continent. With no com- 
munionism, there is still a general diffusion of property, and almost 
every one is a land-owner. 

Of the 485,000 householders, only 20,000 possess no land. The 
ownership of land is an element of dignity, and conscious elevation 
to the individual, and thus, of strength to the nation. 



A corruption of morals usually follows a profanation of the Sab- 
bath. — Blackstone, 

Sunday is a day of account, and a candid account every seventh 
day is the best preparation for the great day of account. — Lord 
Karnes. 

As a day of rest, I view the Sabbath as a day of compensatioQ 
for the inadequate restorative power of the body under continued 
labor and excitement. One day in seven, by the bounty of Provi- 
dence, is thrown in as a day of compensation to perfect by its repose 
the animal system. — John li. Farre^ M. 2)., o/* London. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

State of Bhode Inland and Providence Planiaiions, 

DVPARTMERT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 

ProTidence, Dec 11, 1871. 



■! 



The Thif d Annual Convention of School Officers will be held at Normal Hall, 
266 High street, Providence, on Monday, January 8, 1872. The members of the 
Board of Education, School Committees, Superintendents of Schools, and District 
Trustees of each town, are official Delegates to this Convention, and may partici- 
pate in its business and discussions. 

Ordbb of Business. — 8.80 a. m. 

1. — Organization and appointment of Committees. 
2. — Business, Reports, and Resolutions. 
3.— Advantages and Defects of the District System. 
4. — Duties of Teachers to the District. 

1.30 P. M. 

1. — The propriety of a Compulsory System of Education in Rhode Island; or, 
How to secure the attendance of all Children of a proper school age, at school, for 
at least twenty weeks of each year. 

2. — Duties of Town Superintendents. 

3. — Reports of Committees, and Adjournment. 

It will be a part of the business of this Convention, to consider plans for the for- 
mation of a State Association of School Officers. 

The importance of frequent meetings of the leading School Officers of our State, 
cannot be over-stated, and the interest and success of the two previous conventions 
testify to the appreciation in which our most intelligi-nt workers hold them. 
Perhaps at no period, in the recent history of our State, has there been so much 
honest inquiry as to better methods for the education of our chiMren, as a1 the 
present, and it is the duty and privilege of those who hold important official rela- 
tions to the school, to confer with each other, and to advise as to the best means of 
advancing this work. Would it not be an omen of great significance for good, if 
every School Officer should for a single day in the year, lay aside his usual busi- 
ness, and meet with his associates in Town, County, and State, to further the 
Educational work. Our purpose is, that Rhode Island sliall not be second to any 
sister State in her zeal for tlie universal education of her citizens, for we know full 
well that social order, public and private virtue, and good government, are founded 
on the proper education of the masses. Can we gather fur nobler business, than 
to promote these great ends ? 

All are invited to attend the sessions, and extend the notice of this Convention 
as widely as possible. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

CoTnmissioner of Public Schools. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 



PRIBNDS OF THE SCHOOLXASTER : — 

As we close the present volume we desire to thank yon, one and all, for your 
cordial support and hearty cooperation during the past year. We arc proud of 
what Rhode Island has done in the matter of sustaining her educational journal, 
and we can only regret that we have not been more deserving of your support 
With the new year, however, we look for increased activity among our friends. 
We promise to do better by you than we have done in the past, and for eveiy 
exertion put forth in our behalf we pledge ourselves to supplement it with a more 
than equivalent improvement in The Schoolmaster. Shall we not, then, dear 
friends, have your cordial assistance in extending the circulation of The School- 

XA8TER. 

The following extracts are clipped from some of our exchanges. Read what 
they say : — 

*' The Rhode Island Schoolmaster is one of the best educational magazines 
in the country. — Bxehange. 

The Rhode Island ScHOOLMASTER.-^This old and reliable school journal ought 
to be in the hands of all our teachers. The Schoolmaster is not a whit behind 
the best ed%icational magazines of the country. — Burlington Free Press. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster is a great acquisition to any teacher's 
library. — Herald and Tribune, Jonesboro\ Tenn. 

*' The Rhode Island Schoolmaster is one of the very best of our exchanges. 
It is conducted with honesty and ability." — Am, Educational Monthly. 

** Thrre is no better school journal reaches us than The Rhode Island School- 
master.'* — Chicago Schoolmaster. 

If special inducements are needed, please turn to our Premium List and Club 
Terms, among the advertisements. There you will see thit you can secure almost 
any of the leading magazines and papers with The Schoolmaster for only a trifle 
more than the regular prices of the various publications. While in Premiums yon 
can obtain nearly the full value of the subscription as a prize. Let all the teachers 
in our State come forward and give The Rhode Island Schoolmaster their 
unanimous support. 

Subscribers desirous of clubbing with other magazines are requested to forward 
their names and subscriptions as early as possible, in order to ensure a prompt 
delivery of the same. Address T. B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 

Our readers will find in our advertising pages this month many new and valuable 
attractions. It is with feelings of pride that we call attention to this department 
of The Schoolmaster, for in no journal do we believe a better list of advertise- 
ments can be found, if indeed so fine. Among the new ones for this month are— 
'* Webster's Unabridged,** in which we are always sure to meet with the good advice, 
" Qet the Best"; *' Eldredge & Bro.,*' of Philadelphia, who have a fine specialty 
in the shape of Roll ^ooks and other conveniences for teachers ; '* Camps New 
Outline Maps," to which series an addition has been made, allowing the sale of a 
set at quite a reduction from old figures ; Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., of New 
York, who have just put out No. 1 of Bartholomew's Revised Series of Drawiof 
Books, also new editions of Wilson's Punctuation and other standard text-books; 
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Wilson, Huikle & Co., of Cincinnati, who plainly mean basiness in entering into 
the eastern field, and who have books to sell of which they are not ashamed. Be- 
sides these are numerous prospectuses of the best magazines of the day. Don't 
fail to read the advertisements if you want to keep posted. 

Some time last January a letter was received by us containing two dollars for a 
certain purpose* We have endeavored to fulfil the designs of the writer, but have 
been unable. If he will send us his address, we shall be »;lad to refund the money 
(with interest for one year) and explain the reasons for this delay. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 

EDITED BT O. E. WHITTBMORE. 

Teachers' Institute at Central Falls. — A Teachers' Institute will be held at 
Central Falls, on Friday and Saturday, December 15 and 16. There will be exer- 
cises in Drawing, Arithmetic and Geography. Papers will be presented on various 
topics, including *' Dull Pupils," ** Early Steps in English Composition," ** Order 
of Studies in Primary Schools," &c. Prof. J. P. Greenough will deliver a practi- 
cal lecture on ** Minerals," and Dr. Dio Lewis one on *' Health at School." 

It is expected that this will be one of the most interesting Institutes of the season. 
For further particulars see programmes. 

Providence. — State Normal 5cAooZ.— Professor J. L. Diman of Brown University, 
will commence his series of lectures on General History, at the State Normal 
School, on Saturday, December 9. This course will be followed by a series of lec- 
tures by Hon. Geo. W. Greene, of East Greenwich, on Americtan History. The 
teachers of city and State will do well to attend the course. 

The unqualified approbation of the teachers and pupils of the Normal School is 
given to the course of drawing lessons, as presented by Mr. Williams, of Provi- 
dence. Several of our teachers are using his method and lessons in their schools 
with success. 

Donations. — Dr. Lowell Mason has presented the Normal School with 100 copies 
of his new book, The Song Garden ; and also with 100 copies of the Psalms, ar- 
ranged for schools, ^ith responsive readings. Dr. Mason certainly has the hearty 
thanks of the teachers and pupils of the Normal School and all interested therein. 

1'rov. Grbenouoh has accepted an invitation to deliver two lectures before the 
Boston Teachers' Scientific Association, on the subject of Mineralogy. This is a 
merited compliment to a Massachusetts teacher, who now brings to Rhode Island 
the fruits of scholarship to enrich the minds of our future teachers. Both States 
may claim a share of the honor with our able teacher friend. 

Personal. — The friends of education and others in Providence will be sorry to 
learn of the severe injury of Mrs. H. M. Miller, of Concord, N. H., Uirough whom 
so strong an interest in elocution has been awakened in our city, and whose labors 
have been so tuccessftil in our High and Normal Schools, as well as in private in- 
struction given to some of the cily teachers and others, and to classes in Brown 
University .r On Monday, November 18th, while driving Arom West Lebanon to 
Hanover, N. H., where she was engaged in a term of instruction in elocution, the 
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horse became frightened and ran fHirionsly for more than a mile, throwing Mrs. 
Miller violently from the vehicle and caasing severe and dangerous injaiy. On 
the arrival of help she was conveyed to the residence of Professor Orcutt,oft]» 
Tilden Ladies' Seminary at West Lebanon, where she had been engaged in instruc- 
tion, and where she received proper medical treatment. We hope that she maj 
soon be restored to her labors among as, and to the large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances who will be pained to hear of her injury, and will eagerly wait to greet 
her again. 

Free Public Libbary m Frovidencb. — The enterprise of establiihing a Free 
Public Library in Providence, seems to have been fully inaugurated with flatteriag 
prospects of ultimate and speedy success. At a recent meeting of the friends of 
the enterprise, a printed report containing a full account of what has been accom- 
plished thus far, and including the act of incorporation granted by the General As- 
sembly, was presented by Hon. Zachariah Allen. Copies of the report can be had 
on application to K. A. Guild, Secretary. 

The proposition of securing one hundred thousand dollars as a basis of opera- 
tions, was received with favor, and a committee of five, representing the several so- 
cieties named in the act of incorporation, was appointed to solicit 8ubscri|idons. 
The committee is as follows : Gov. S. Padelford, Hon. Zachariah Allen, Charles A. 
Nichols, J. L. Spencer, Henry J. Steere. 

On motion of Mr. Spencer, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we invite the Board of Tra 1e to appoint a committee of five to 
cooperate with us in raising funds for a Free Public Librnry'. 

It was announced that the sum of fifteen hundred dollars was now on deposit in a 
savings bank, waiting for the establishment of a Free Public Library, when it is to 
be applied to the purchase of books illustrating the late war, the same to be k^ 
by themselves and called the ** Soldiers' Alcove." 

A gentleman from the fifth ward, who at a previous meeting had pledged ten 
thousand dollars towards the enterprise, agreed to make his contribution twenty- 
five thousand dollars, provided the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars should be 
secured from otl;er citizens by subscription, and provided also the city government 
would give a lot on which to erect a suitable building. Although not a man of 
wealth, so to speak, he had come to the conclusion, after mature deliberation, that 
he could not apply a portion of his little property to a better use tlian to provide 
means for the dissemination of knowledge by means of a Free Public Library. He 
believed fully in the language of Massachusetts' gifted statesman, that " the growth 
of knowledge is the growth of sound principles and pure morals." 

The object of the proposed institution is to give to our entire population, to all 
of every age and of either sex, advantages for culture and research which are now 
necessarily monopolized by the favored few. Such an enterprise must surely oom- 
roe*td itself to our citizens. We trust that liberal and abundant 'subscriptions will 
be at once secured by the committees having this matter specially in chaiige. 

Cranston. — A prosperous evening school is held in the Store Hall at Cranston 
Print Works. 

Among the roost urgent needs of this town is the establishmen.t of a first-class 
High School at the Print Works ; and we are pleased to learn that the matter is be- 
ing agitated. 

£a8t Providence. — School District No. 1 (Watchemoket), of this town, has re- 
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cently voted a upecial district tax of seventeen hundred dollars ($1700) to continae 
the school (Mr. O. E. Whittemore, Principal) daring the remaining half of the 
school year, the funds received from the State and town being nearly exhausted. 
Mr. Edwin H. King, the Trustee of this district, has labored with untiring zeal to 
advance the best interests of the school. 

WooNsocKKT. — A Grand Union Public School Exhibition was held on the after- 
noon of November 8d, in Harris Hall. There were about eight hundred children 
present from all the departments, and the ham of their voices before called to order, 
reminded us of a visit to a bird store. What room there was unoccupied by the 
scholars was very closely packed by parents and friends, pleased with the sight of 
•o many happy looking faces. 

Rev. E. Douglas, Superintendent of the Schools, made a few. introductory re- 
marks, ssying it gave him much pleasure to see all the schools assembled together, 
for the first time; and especially was it pleasant, since the union of the villages 
made as all one town. The printed programme consisted of exercises in singing, 
declamations, concert recitations, dialogues, readings, drawing, gymnastics and pa- 
rades ; and considering it was the first concerted effort, and but little time taken for 
preparation, was very satisfactory. Such a gathering is profitable, no doubt, to the 
children, and to the parents also, inasmuch as it brings more of them to realize the 
importance of our schools, and to know more of their work. During a recess in the 
exhibition, Mr. Douglas made a brief report of the condition of the schools, which 
represented them to be prosperous ; and before the close Commissioner Bicknell 
addressed the children. Vocal Music and Physical Culture are to be taught here- 
after in the Public Schools. — Journal. 

Nabraoansett Pikr. — A new school-house is to be built at Narragansett Pier, 
at a cost not to exceed ^6,000, and is to be located on a lot on Main street, east of 
the Mansion House, containing on and a half acres of land. 

There are about one hundred pupils in the district, and school is to be kept dur- 
ing the winter in Brown*s Hall. Mr. Francis W. Collins, of Connecticut, is to be 
the Principal of the school. 

TiYBRTON.— The schools, under the management of a school committee wholly 
composed of ladies, are flourishing to such an extent as to furnish an excellent ar- 
gument for the election of lady committees in other towns, Mrs. Moses T. Law- 
ton has been elected Superintendent of Schools. 

SciTUATB. — The Beacon Hill Academy Co. have refused to allow the school au- 
thorities to continue the use of their building for school purposes. 

South Kingstown. — This town magnanimously refuses to require the Superin- 
tendent of Schools to devote his whole time to school work. II is salary is 1^150 per 
year. 

Warwick— The school committee have condemned the 8chool-houf<e in the Plains 
district. 

Foster. — An Institute is to be held at Foster Centre in December. 

Johnston. — The Superintendent of Schools, W. A. Phillips, is vigorously at 
work, and U doing a service that may perhaps be appropriately styled ** Kecon- 
struction." May success attend his efforts. 

North Rivostown. — Mr. Daniel G. Allen, has been elected Superintendent of 
•Sdiools. 
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West Greenwich. — Mr. C. F. Caxpenter haa been chosen Soperintendent of 
Schools, vice Mr. J. II. Edwards resigned. 

ExKTER. — The teachers of this town are wide awake and enthnsiastic, and hoM 
rery interesting meetings during the winter months. 
Mr. J. P. Clarke has been chosen Saperintendent of Schools. 

CovENTRT.— Mr. G«orge G. Wilbur has been elected Superintendent of Schools. 

This town still continues the rather smdU businest of raising a f%*w dollars reve- 
nue for its school committee by levying a tax of fifty cents on each teacher to 
wliom a certificate of qualification is issued. A tax as illogical and odious as the 
" threepenny tax on tea." 

North Kinostown.— The teachers of this town met at Wickford, November 17, 
and organized a Teachers* Association, to hold regular meetings during the winter. 
A second meeting was held at Hamilton Village, November 27. We congratulate 
the citizens of the town on the progressive character of the teachers. 

LoHSDALB. — Mr. A. R. Simmons, the successor of Mr. Ross in the High School, 
is giving satisfaction, and is doing apparently what is no easy task, namely, kec]^Dg 
up that standard excellence for which this school is noted. 

Miss Helen F. Bridgham, of the Grammar School, and Miss Ilarriet A. ftfillanl, 
of the Intermediate Department, both of whom leave their old position for new 
fields of labor, were presented with tokens of esteem and regard by their pupils. 

Bristol. — ^The schools of this town are in excellent condition. Evening Schools 
are to be established here during the winter months. 

AsuTON. — The schools of this place closed their fall term in excellent condidoa. 
These schools have been under th«{ care of Mary B. Morse, of Bristol, Principal of 
the Grammar, anJ Emma A. Morse, Principal, and Laura C. Burroughs, Assistant, 
(both of Providence,) of the Primary Department. The average atteiidance of 
the pupils is worthy of note, being ninety-two per cent, of the number registered in 
the Grammar, and over ninety-three per cent, in the Primary Department. 

Yallbt Falls. — The attendance in the Grammar School in^is villagei Capt G. 
W. Cole, Principal, was ninety four per cent, for the last term, and the citiiens 
may well congratulate each other on the condition of their schools. 

West Point Cadbtship for the Western District.— At the recent comped- 
tive examination for the West Point Cadetship, held at Chepachet, four candidates 
presented (.hem.^elves before the committee. Mr. C. H. Bowen. of Chepachet, was 
the successful candidate in the opinion of the committee. Comparatively little in* 
terest appears to have been manifested upon the subject. 

/'^Ambbioan Institute of Instruction. — Tlie next annual meeting of this as- 
sociation is to be held in Lewiston, Maine. We hope tliat the rising teachers of 
every New England State will join with the veterans who have heretofore managed 

« its affairs, in efforts to increase its efilciency and usefulness. 

New Bedford. — A mill school is to be established in the north part of this city, 
to accommodate the diildren employed in the Wamsutta Mills. It will be conduct- 
ed on the same plan that has been in operation in Fall River for some years, the 
children being divided into four classes, one to attend the school in the fall term, 
one for the winter term, one for the spring term, and one for the summer. Tbii 
answers the law which forbids the employment of children in manufactories unless 
they attend school a quarter of the time. The school will open as toon u the 
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children can be classified and others can be hired to take the place of those who 
leaye the mill to enter school. The directors of the corporation have instmcted 
the saperintcndent to afford all possible aid in the enterprise. New Bedford 
Standard, 

Hartford. — Hartford is enterprising in bnilding school edifices. Two of its 
public school-houses, recently finished, cost || 160,000 each, and a new one worth 
#100,000, just dedicated, is to have its fellow shortly. 

Chicaoo. — One hundred and twenty-five school teachers lost their places by the 
Chicago fire. 

Education and Criuk. — Oen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education* has prepared 
statistics shoxdng the r«.'lation of education to crime in the New England States, 
f^om wtiich it appears that eighty per cent, of the criminals in those States have no 
education or not sufficient to serve them a valuable purpose in life, that eighty to 
ninety per cent, of the criminals have never learned any trade, nor are they master 
of any skilled labor; that not fkr fr(»m seventy-five per cent, of the crimes commit- 
ted are by persons of foreign extract, born themselves abroad or their parents ; that 
eighty to ninety per cent, of the criminals are intemperate ; and that ninety-five 
per cent, of the juvenile offenders come from idle, ignorant, vicious, and drunken 
homes. 

ScBooLS IN Russia. — Education in Russia has always been of a feeble character. 
For the last few years the teachers in the schools have been confined to the exclu- 
sive use of the Russian language ; and owing to the unpopularity of the national 
tongue in the western part of the empire, the falling off in the attendance upon 
schools has been very cunsiderable. In 1856, with a population of 65,000,000, 
Russia had only 450,000 pupils in her schools. The last census puts her popula- 
tion At 78,000,000, and at the low percentage of 1856, she should have now half a 
million pupils ; but the real number is mach short of that. In view of these facts, 
the Czar is now making earnest efforts to further education. 

Commercial Schools in Francs. — Normandy, which is the birth-place of most 
that is goo«l, and all that is especially practicable in France, has just shown that it 
appreciates the lessons of the recent war by instituting commercial schools in the 
principal cities. The plan of the schools comprehends admission as early as the 
age of fifteen; requires an elementary knowledge of arithmetic and some of the 
higher matiiematics, geography, physics and chemistry. The studies embrace a 
period of two years. The study of the English language, and either German, Ital- 
ian or Spanish is obligatory during the first year; geography, commercial hintory, 
merchandise, legislation and commercial economy fill up t.ie second year's course. 

Education in Italy. — Schools of all grades are being established by the Minis- 
try of Fublic Instruction, which are well patronized. A congress of teachers has 
held an enthusiastic session at Naples, and introduced many radical measures, 
among others, cleanliness — something that is very hard to inculcate into the young 
lasaroni, who throng the school- rooms. The school accommodations in Rome are 
insttfllcient, and the municipal authorities have been obliged to interfere to prevent 
disease spreading from tho packed masses of students. The Ministry has caused 
lectures to be given in many of the principal citiea» on ** School Hygiene," and it is 
evident that before long the New England plan of school-houses will perforce be 
adopted in romantic, yet practical Italy. 

Education in Brazil. — One of the first fruits of the partial emancipation sys- 
tem legalized in Brazil is to arouse the people to a sense of the necessity for a bet- 
ter and more thorough system of education ; and an earnest agitation in fitvor of 
a common school system has begun. 

3 
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WILSON, HINKLE ^ C0:B ILLUSTATED CATALOGUE Iim been re- 
ceiyed. To those of oar readers who are wont to think New England still stands 
far ahead of the rest of the country in educational matters, we woold commtrnd an 
examination of this catAlogue, which may be had on application to the publishers at 
Cincinnati. Printed in the most beautiful manner, containing the names of some of 
the very best publications now before the public, aud covering almost the wKde 
ground of instruction except the classics and foreign languages, this little book is a 
fitting exhibit of that peculiar enterprise and tact which have enabled the publishers 
with true western enthusiasm to enter the lists with, and 8o soon to rival, our old 
and long-established houses in the East. 

GERMAN CONVERSATION TABLES, A Ne# Method of Teaching German 
Conversation in Classes, with notes by Augustus Lodeman. New York : Holt 4 
Williams. 

This little hand-book of thirty-six pages, has for its object, as the aathor autes, to 
secure in the student th« power of conversing in German with quickneas and accu- 
racy. It difiers from most, if not all, similar attempts in this respect ; while the 
questions are given in full, the answers are not, only the material to make them out 
of; thus leaving it for the learner to frame his own sentence. By this method it it 
claimed that the pupil will acquire a facility in the formation and proper combina- 
tion of words, such as he never could by merely memorizing sentences already pre- 
pared for him, no matter how many soever he may thus commit to heart. We Uke 
the idea, and trust it may be tested in some of oar schools. The expense certainly 
cannot be an obstacle. 

ELEMENTS OF THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE 
HUMAN SYSTEMybj Juhtin R. Loomis, LL.D., President of tlie Universi^st 
Lewisburg. Revised edition. New York : Sheldon & Co. 

One characteristic of thif text-book is that it is not written by a physician proper; 

and for that reason we are drawn towards it. In nearly all school physiologies, 

there is so much that smacks so strongly of the medical profession that it is almost 

impossible for children to comprehend it. Again, there is generally such a luaxeof 

description and correlative matter introduced that one becomes fairly ezliaosted in 

wading through the maze, in order to arrive at the substance. We notice here that 

more attention is paid to Anatomy than in many other books. This we like, Ijif we 

find in our own experience that pupils become much more deeply interested >:• J» 

study, if Anatomy is taken up first and somewhat in detail. In some resf' i-ts we 

should say that there was too much that is purely technical, as for instance the names 

of many of the parts of the bones, also in the chapter on nerves. As a whole, 

however, the book seems to be well adapted to the needs of the school-room. 

AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, for Schools and Academies, by Joseph W. 
Wilson, A. M., Professor of Geometry in the Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Eldredge & Bro. : Philadelplila. 

We have been much pleased with this Algebra daring the short examination and 
use we have made of it, and find in it much to commend. In respect to the twj 
points of clearness and thoroughness, we know of no Algebra so good« Its ar- 
rangement is such tliat a constant review is kept up in all of the elementaiy and 
Aindamental work, so that the pupil is kept fresh in all of the common algefacaic 
operations, a matter of vital importance in securing rapid and accurate work in the 
more advanced steps. 
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Another feature of excellence is the number and character of the examples. These 
are rery numerous and are of such kinds as to give practice in the direction most 
needed, — where mistakes are liable to occur. One peculiarity of arrangement, 
whose Talue must be determined by trial, is the introduction of the equation and 
the management thereof very early in the course, in connection with Addition. 
Reasons undoubtedly can be given for this step, but we question whether it does not 
tend to multiply rather than diminish difficulties. We also notice that there are no 
formal rules given for the pupil to commit verbatim and follow with a slavish adher- 
ence, without reference to reason. 

To those teachers who wish to begin Algebra in connection with Arithmetic, and 
do not care to finish the study, this book seems to be especially adapted, and to such 
we cordially commend it, in the belief that such a union of these two branches of 
Mathematics will prove most benefloial. 

FAIRBANKS' PRACTICAL BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, a New Work for 
Commercial Colleges, High Schools and Academies, also especially adapted for 
the use of Business Men, Bank«!rs, Accountants, &c. 12 mo., 480 pp., ||1.50. 
University Publishing Co. : New York. 

A common ikult found by business men with the instruction given in our public 
schools, is that it is not practical in many of its steps, that there is too much rigid 
adherence to form and rule, that the pupil lacks the power of ready adaptation of 
principles to new methods. In Arithmetic in particular is this claimed to be true. 
Now while we doubt not there Is much fault found for which there is no just 
ground, yet we believe there is good reason for some complaint Therefore such a 
book as this Arithmetic, or a similar one, should be in the hands of every teacher 
of that subject, in order that he may see how in actual, every-day life these qnes-r 
tions of interest, insurance, profit and loss, average, and a host of others, come up 
and are treated. Then he will be able to put his pupils in the way of entering at 
once, on leaving school, into the common channels of business and of doing thier 
work in business style. 

This particular book as a whole seems well adapted to the end proposed, and we 
should judge is the best now before the public. Though we think too much time 
and space are given to those parts where there can be no dlfiTerence of opinion, and 
where the pupil must already be a proficient, if he is fitted to advance. 

THE GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR, or a Brief and Comprehensive View 

r*" the Government of the Hnited States, and of the State Governments, in easy 

sons, designed for Schools and Families. By J. B. Shurtleff. Tliird Revised 

ill lion, Corrected by David N. Camp. New York: Collins & Brother, No. 

87u Broadway. Pp. 198. 

It is important that the children of our common sdiools should beconie acquainted 
with the organization of our government. All efforts to accomplish thia result are 
worthy of commendation. The author of this volume recpmmends that it should 
be used '* as a bbadiho book — requiring the class to n»ad in it say twice a week — * 
making themselves sufficiently acquainted with the subject-matter as to be able to 
answer the questions readily.** 

We wish it were possible to say that this book is correct in its statements, and 
accurate in its style. Our eye first falls upon the table of c intents. It begins 
thus : ** Preface, page 8." We search in vain for pages 8 and 4. On the page op- 
posite tlie " Contents,'* in one short note, we find these expressions: ^*A large 
amount of important information on subjects indispensable to the youth of our 
country'*; '* bringing the data down correct to the present time." We torn to 
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page 134 to find how *^ correct " are the data which relate to Rhode IsUnd : and are 
mformed that, *'Tbe 'General Assembly* holds its sessions annually, at Newport on 
the last Tuesday in May ; and on the last Monday in October, once in two years, tt 
South Kingston, and the intermediate years, alternately, at Bristol and East 
Greenwich. This second session adjourns every year to Providence." This state- 
ment would have been true twenty years ago v^ezcept that it was then "the jlf*«t Tues- 
day**) ; but a constitutional amendment adopted in 1854 renders it now " null and 
void*' from **on the last Monday" to "second session," inclusive. Such ignoMoce 
respecting our little State would have been excusable, perhaps, had the book origi- 
nated in the "Far West '* \ but it does seem that our neighbor in Connecticut abould 
at least have questioned our School Commissioner upon the subject, before certi- 
fying that the data contained in the book are " correct," down " to the present 
time," July, 1871. 

We continue our inspection of the " Contents," and glance at the last item, 
" Census of 1870, page 98,**— plainly a typographical blunder. On page 198 we 
find a valuable table, "Census for 1870; and Seat of the Government of each 
State." The text of the Constitution of the United States occupies pages 161-179. 
The Amendments are also given in ftill, including the 18th, 14th, and 15th; but we 
have sought in vain for any explanation of the last three in the preceding text 
Any text-book on this subject which shall meet the demands of the times must be 
of recent origin, or entirely re-written within the last year or two. The changes 
wrought in our government by the last three amendments are of great importanee, 
and must not be overlooked. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections that have been mentioned, this " GoTernroeo- 
tal Instructor" contains much valuable information. Many of the omiasions which 
we notice are of such topics as might not be comprehended by the claea of pupils 
for whom the book is designed. 

HAG AW 8 SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, Primary Lessons in Numbers. V6 
mo., pp. 112. Elementary Arithmetic, 16rao., pp. 208. Common School Aritli- 
metic, 12mo. , pp. 824. By D. B. Hagar. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 

These works by the well known Principal of the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass., form two distinct courses; The "Primary Lessons" and the "Common 
School " make the Ml school course, while the " Primary Lessons " and the " £le- 
mentary " form a valuable compendious course, sufficient for a migority of pupils 
(it being remembered that four-fifths of the children in our Public Schools do imI 
go beyond the Intermediate School), and especially valuable for Evening Schools, 
embracing all the practical principles of Fractions, Denominate Numbers, Deci- 
mals, and Percentage. 

In mechanical execution the publishers have done their work unuanally well, • 
and have produced the most handsome set of text-books we have seen. 

The copious illustrations are fine specimens of art, and are withal unusually well 
adapted to illustrate arithmetical processes. 

In these works, mental and written exercises are combined in a practical system, 
and each subject is treated in a concise and lucid manner. The principles are first 
developed, then stated, and finally applied, and the rule thus formed. 

The books are up to the times, and while well adapted to subserve the puipoaes 
of mental discipline, embody valuable modem methods of computation, and topics 
having directrelation to business as it is transacted at the present day. All obsolete 
matter and merely puzzling problems have been apparently excluded, and the to]»- 
jci developed in a systematic and philosophical manner. Perhaps more problems 
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under some of the topics wonid have bettiir suited some teachers, but we have 
never yet seen in any one or any dozen arithmetics problems enough to give that 
practice absolutely necessary to a thorough familiarity with arithmetical operations, 
nor would we desii'e to see an arithmetic filled with problems which should be 
found in Books of Problems, or deduced fVom practical business operations. 

Few enough problems to neeessiiate the use of some outside the text-book, is to 
our mind a decided advantage. We recommend teachers and school officers to ex- 
amine these books. 

Prof. Hiram Orcutt, M. A., of Tilden Toadies' Seminary, New Hampshire, has 
prepared an important book, entitled ** The Teachbu's Manual." The book con- 
tains six chapters : I. The Discipline of the School ; II. The Teacher's Qualifica- 
tions ; III. The Dignity of the Teacher's Work ; IV. Concluding Remarks to Teach* 
ers ; V . The History and Importance of Common Schools ; VI. Rules and Expla- 
QAtions for the Divisibility and Properties of Numbers. 

The whole work is at once comprehensive and practical, and will serve the 
teacher as a professional guide in the nrduous and responsible duties which he has 
undertaken. Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, Publishers : 26 and 29 Cornliill, Bos- 
ton. 

Books RsoBrvBD. — ^From Tillinghast & Mason, — Cutter's Physiology, J. B. Lip- 
pincott A Co. : Philadelphia; Half Hours with Modern Scientists; Two Sermons 
by President Woolsey ; First Music Reader, C C. Chatfield A Co.: New Haven, 
Conn. ; Crayon Reader, G. P. Putnam & Co., New York. 

From Woolworth, Ainswotth & Co, — Crosby's Gri'ek Grammars; Bascom's 
Esthetics: Wilson's Treatise on Punctuation; Gillett's Federal Government; Bar- 
tholomew's Teachers' Guide ; and No. 1 New Series Drawing Books. 



Exchanges. 

LiPPiKCOTT for December offers a very readable and attractive miscellany. 
Among its numerous attractions we notice Charles Warren Stoddard's ** My Long 
Lost Brother," a very sprightly story : a poem, ** Monte Teslaccio," by T. Buchan- 
an Read; a narrative sketch, *' Trips on the River Platte,'' by R. M. Walsh; and 
an art article, -'The Bharpless Crayons," by J. W. Palmer. The present number also 
contains a new department, '* Foreign Literature," in which are criticisms of lead- 
ing French and German publications. By reference to the prospectus on another 
page, our readers will see what inducements the publishers hold out for the ensuing 
year. 

In the last Overland the article of special interest to us is *^ Westminster Hall 
and its Echoes," by N. S. Dodge. Rarely have we met with a piece of description that 
was so perfect as a work of art. As one reads, the varied scenes with all their 
noted actiirs stand before him with a reality and vividness almost startling. The 
trial of King Charles is one of the best of the many episodes which make up the 
nrticlo. The characteristic sketches, for which the Overland has become noted, and 
justly so, find representatives in 'VRose's Bar," by Judson Farley; ** Sage- 
Brush Bill," by Dr. George Gwyther; and •* Jo," by Prentice Mulford. Politics, 
History, and Local Geography also receive a due measure of notice. 

Harper begins its forty-fourth volume with the December number. ** The Eter- 
nal City." so old and yet so new in interest to ey^ry student and lover of the beauti- 
ful in art and literature, is the topic of the leading paper. The illustrations to this 
article are unusually fine. *' The Haunted Lake" reveals many of the facts in the 
life of Cooper, the famous novelist, and, like nearly all articles that introduce us into 
the life and habits of authors, takes its interest from the degree of admiration we 
have for the author himself. levers of the ancient will be interested in the *^ Old 
Norse Colonies of Greenland." In •• The Arithmetic of God," the writer shows 
the diiference between the divine and the hum in methods of estimating values ; a 
study profitable for roost of us. 

We desire here to call the attention of teachers especially, to the value of the 
'* Scientific Record " in Harper. Here are collected each month the latest facts 
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in all branches of science, so that one may keep himself thoroughly pouted in saj 
or all departments, and find material fur almost daily use in his classes. 

LiTTBix continues on in the even tenor of its way, fulfilling from week to week, 
with unusual success its pledge to give the. best of transatlantic^literature. If there 
is any publication that may be said to be weU editedy it is the Living Age. The en- 
comiums bestowed upon it by our best writers, as seen by reference to its prospec- 
tus, are only just and deserved. 

December GoDET is unusually rich in the attractions for which it has so long been 
funous. We can hardly appreciate the value of all the contents of these mai^el- 
lous compends of fashion, art, and household economy, but they find quick appre- 
ciation on the other side of the house, for whose keener sense and more delicste 
taste we opine they are prepared. 

A pretty German legend, ** The Count's Little Daughter," told in easy flowing 
verse, by Mrs. K. S. ^reenough, wife of the sculptor, is the opening piece in 
SoaiBNBB for December. There are three other poems, '* The Flight of the 
Birds," "■ Mare Ignotum," and *< The Blind Boy," while the best verses of all are 
found, we think, in the beautiful tale, '* Esther Wynnes Love-Letters." Archsolo- 
gists will delight in " Cyprus — Afloat and Ashore," in which, through description 
and illustration we are made acquainted with tl'C days vhen the Phoenicians were 
masters of the Mediterranean, and Rome and Carthage were still numbered afQong 
the possibilities of time. The other illustrated articles are " Sights in and arouiid 
Yedo," by Bayard Taylor; " Pictures fh>ro the Plains," by T. B. Thorpe; '*The 
Boston Public Library," by J. Winser. **The Imperial Family of Russia," by Col. 
T. W. Knox, will, of course, interest all, for we must know all about the Grand 
Duke Alexis. In its editorial pages are to be found, as usual, richness and spice, wit 
and wisdom judiciously mingled. 

Our Yodno Folks still continues to be a treasure-house of usefal and entertain- 
ing knowledge for the youth of our land. The best talent of America is engaged 
in filling its colunis, and the success which has attended the history of this nia^- 
sine shows how well the editors have understood and supplied the popular want. For 
1872, the publishers promise to present matter of unui>ual interest and profit. See 
the rates for clubbing with Thb Schoolmasteb. 

Tub Nation.— Five dollars per annum ; Box 6782, New York City. We look 
upon the Nation as the ablest weekly journal published. It appears to be condact- 
ed without fear or favor in the interests of honesty and truth. It does not hesitate 
to attack eormption wherever it exists, nor does it to gain notoriety, ran 
into those foolish excesses that some call radicalism. We recommend every teach- 
er who wishes a journal that will give him v cekly vivid and concise statements of 
events, and able discussions of vital and practic4il questions, to subscribe for this 
journal. 

The Ambricar Agriculturist is authority on subjects relating to the farm and 
garden. More than that, its contributors are able, and its articles very readable 
and attractive. Even the ** Young Folks " have their corner of innocent amuse- 
ment and delight, and the house-wife makes and bakes her cakes and pies by the 
models of the Agriculturist. It hates humbugs, and teaches the truth in the most 
practical methods to benefit a noble department of labor. 

The Atlantic carries a good name through the year, and although it was not 
bom in January, aa were many of our magazines, it has a vitality which equals 
tliose of the sterner months. Our readers know the value of the Atlantic too well 
to drop it from their reading table, and many perhaps will be the wiser by adding it 
for the first time to their list of select literature. The December number yields its 
Aruitage of good things, and tempts us to invite all of our readers to partake with 
us of its monthly feasts promised for the year 1872. See Schoolmastbr club list 

The Advance, as its name indicates, is a leader among the religious newspapers 
of the West. The people of the East as well as the West would not willingly let it 
die, even though its materiel was buried beneath the ashes of Chicago. It conies 
to us as good as new, with not even the smell of fire upon its gHrments, and with a 
Qourage which commends, as it wins respect. In looking for a good family paper, 
send your letters to the Advangb, Chicago, and you will thank your advisers for 
valuable counsel. 
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